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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue design of the following Work, is to give a 
plain and practical view of the leading features 
of the two great Dispensations of God in relation 
to.mankind. Proper views of these show a strik-- 
ing connexion and analogy between them, and are 
of essential moment to the understanding of the 
Scriptures. In considering the dispensation esta- _ 
blished with Adam, the writer has particularly 
dwelt on the public character sustained by him, 
on his fall, and’on the dismal result of his trans- 
gression, as it regards both the condition and the 
character of mankind. The Scripture account of 
these serves to illustrate the dispensation of mercy 
which has been established through Christ; and. 
it is chiefly, as thereby illustrated, that the media- 
torial economy is considered in the following 
pages. 

On some of the topics introduced, the writer 
gave some hints in a former publication; but the 
discussion of them is here greatly extended. Se- 
veral of the subjects discussed are rather of an 
abstract nature; but care has been taken to give 
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them a practical direction, and even at the ex- 
pense, some may think, of occasionally marring 
the continuity of the reasoning: But such is the 
manner of the Scriptures. As the Mosaic dis- 
pensation is strikingly illustrative of the media- 
torial economy, it was originally intended to em- 
brace in the discussion, the leading features of 
that typical system, as terminating in the glory 
of the heavenly Adam; but, on reflection, it ap- 
peared that this had better be done in a separate 
work. ~ 


N.B.—This work has since been published. It is entitled, 
A Familiar Survey of the Old and New Covenants, includ- 
ing a summary view of the Patriarchal and Leyvitical Dis- 
pensations. 
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in the result of the second are exhibited the exceeding 
excellence and blessedness of moral likeness to God, 
and of conformity to his holy will. The latter lesson 
is, indeed, taught us by every thing connected with the 
first dispensation, as bearing on the second. Thus, the 
creation of the Heavens and the Earth, and the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, are employed to illustrate the 
glory of the new and spiritual creation, and the blessed 
rest into which the Saviour hath entered, and which is 
in reserve for his people. It is only, however, by the 
full development of the scheme of mercy, that the cor- 
respondence between the two dispensations can be 
clearly laid open. The plan of preparation for the final 
result has been in progress from the very beginning. 
As in the natural world nothing comes to maturity at 
once ; so, in relation to spiritual things, a progressive 
order has been adopted by Heaven. And in proportion 
as the plans of the Almighty approach their consum- 
mation, do we see how fitly the first constitutioniof 
things serves to illustrate the nature and object of the 
kingdom of Christ ; and how the result of the former, 
is balanced by that of the latter. 

On these grounds, it is proposed to consider, in the 
following work, the nature of those two dispensations ; 
and to attempt an illustration of their connexion and 
analogy: Not, however, in the way of a continued 
comparison ; but as points of resemblance or of contrast 
may occur in our progress. 


PART FIRST. 


OF THE DISPENSATION ESTABLISHED WITH 
ADAM. 


SECTION I. 
OF THE ORIGINAL CONDITION OF MAN. 


« Gop made man upright; but they have sought 
out many inventions.” Eccles. vii. 29. He was created 
a compound being, having an animal body and a rational 
spirit ; the one formed out of the earth, and the other 
communicated to him immediately by the Almighty 
Creator. ‘“ The-Lord God formed man. of the dust of 
the ground, .and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became a living soul.” He thus be- 
came a being endowed with animal life and its proper 
qualities. Gen. ii. 7. But mere animal life did not 
raise him above the other creatures on the earth. His 
superiority to them arose from his being inspired with an 
immortalandrationalspirit. And this superiority to them 
is manifest from the language employed in regard to his 
creation. God said, “let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness ;” language this quite different 
from the simple command by which the other creatures 
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were called into being, and which marks the importance 
attached to the formation of man. While his body was 
formed of the dust, “ the inspiration of the Almighty 
gave him life.” That “ wind which bloweth where it 
listeth,” breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and, as it were, kindled the fire of existence. 

_ The expression rendered, “ the breath of life,” signi- 
fies the breath of lives, and includes the rational and 
the spiritual life, as well as the animal existence, which 
the breath of the Almighty communicated to man. We 
are accordingly informed, that he was made in the image 
and likeness of God, which chiefly relates to the ra- 
tional part of his nature. As aspiritual and intellectual 
being, he bore a measure of the natural image of God ; 
James iii. 9. as also, in virtue of his capacity for the 
dominion which was granted him over this lower world ; 
1 Cor. xi. 7. and, as a being endowed with the princi- 
ples of divine knowledge, righteousness and holiness, he 
partook of his moral image. His capacity for exercising 
dominion was the result of his natural likeness to Ged ; 
and the actual grant of dominion was made to him in 
consequence of that capacity. Gen.i. 26. In the ex- 
ercise of this dominion, he appeared as the representa- 
tive of Jehovah the ruler of all; and hence man, is 
called «“‘ the image and the glory of God.” 1 Cor. xi. 
7. But his resemblance to his maker must be traced 
much higher than this supremacy. His natural powers 
bore a faint similitude to the natural perfections of 
Jehovah, who is called the Father of spirits, and the 
moral principles of his mind resembled the moral attri- 
butes of Deity. 

It is chiefly in reference to the latter of these, that 
he is said to have been made in the image of God ; for 
holiness and righteousness are the most distinguishing 
characteristics of Jehovah ; and hence, such language as 
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the following: “ Put on the new man, which after 
God,” (that is, according to the image of God,) “ is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.” Eph. iv. 
24. And again; “ Ye have put on the new man, 
which is’ renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him.” Col. ii. 10. This moral image is 
connected with knowledge; but it is with the know- 
ledge of holy and assimilating truths. There may be 
intellect without holiness ; but there can be no holiness 
without some measure of intellect, and intellect exer- 
cised about suitable objects. 

Man, then, was possessed of an animal and an in- 
tellectual nature. The former, he hadin common with 
the irrational creation ; for the operations of his material 

‘part differed from the other animals only in the degree 
or the manner in which they were exhibited ; but by 
the latter, as occupied with suitable and worthy objects, 
he was capacitated for the peculiar exercises and enjoy- 
ments of.a spiritual being ; and, in particular, for the 
contemplation, service and enjoyment of God. By the 
one, he was allied to the earth, and by the other, he was 
allied to heaven. Each component part of his nature, 
which fermed, as it were, the intermediate link between 
heaven and earth, had, in certain respects, a life or 
happiness appropriate to itself, though in his original 
condition the two were connected, and the loss of the 
one involved the loss of the other. 

As the holiness of a creature consists in attaining the 
knowledge of God, and in exercising love to him, ac- 
cording to the full extent of his faculties and of the 
means of discovery which are granted him ; so what- 
ever may be thought as to the extent of the capacity of 
Adam, and as to the nature of the advantages enjoyed 
by him, he was relatively perfect. In his understand- 
ing there was noerror, and neither was there any obli- 
quity in his will, He contemplated and enjoyed God 
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as revealed to him in his works of creation and provi- 
dence, and in them he saw the character of an infinitely 
wise and powerful Creator, in giving being to all things, 
in adjusting their great variety, harmony and order, 
and in regulating all of them by an irresistible ascend- 
ency; and he saw also, this creative and providential 
goodness united with immaculate purity. 

Adam was not made in paradise, but of the ground 
of the common field; for we are told that the Lord 
God took the man whom he had formed, and put him 
into the garden of Eden, to dress and to keep it. Gen. 
ii. 8,15. Accordingly, when he was expelled from it, 
he is said to have been sent forth to till the ground from 
whence he was taken. Before he was taken into the 
garden, God gave him the grant of the whole common 
earth, that he might freely use it for all the purposes of 
life and comfort. ‘ Behold,” said he, “ I have given 
you every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat.” 
verse 29. This grant was given to Adam as the natural 
root of mankind ; but he was not constituted their pub- 
lic head till he received the grant of the Garden of 
Eden. His being the natural root of the whole of 
mankind did not necessarily infer, that he should be 
also their public legal representative. When by sin he 
ceased to be their public representative, he was expelled 
from the Garden which he had received in that charac- 
ter, and he again became a private individual only ; 
but he still continued to be the natural root of he 
species. The paradise into which he had been put as 
a public head, was forfeited by his sin, and the forfeiture 
extended to all his posterity. The grant of the common 
éarth which he had received as the father of the human 
race, is, upon the whole, continued to him and to them ; 
but with this fearful difference, that though man was 
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still to eat of the herb of the field, as he did before he 
received the grant of the Garden, yet he is to eat in 
sorrow and hard labour ; for the earth which he had 
been given, “ is cursed for his sake.” Connected with 
the grant of the earth, was the institution of marriage, 
and the blessing which declared that the earth should 
be replenished ; but though the human race still multi- 
ply, it is in sorrow and in pain, and the young are rear- 
ed in labour and in toil. When the earth was origin- 
ally given to man, it was given also to the inferior 
animals ; Gen. i. 30. and in that part of the curse which 
came upon the earth, they are alsoinvolved. They were 
granted food only, but to man was eranted both food 
and dominion ; but, as the food of neither is what it 
originally was, because of the sentence of mortality, so 
neither is the dominion of man. It is evident, then, 
that though man, after this, was reconducted to the 
earth from which he was taken, that earth is not to him 
what it was before. We see in this the punishment of 
that sin which forfeited the grant of the Garden ; while 
we see him preserved, as an individual and as the na- 
tural root of the species, for the accomplishment of the 
ulterior purposes of the providence and the grace of 
Heaven, in connexion with the result of his behaviour 
in his representative character, and with the public 
character of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In his original condition, the body of Adam connect- 
‘ed him with that medium of discovery which the visi- 
ble works of the Creator afforded. The impressions on 
his senses furnished the occasion on which his faculties 
and principles were developed, and their connected 
ideas were excited or received. God also held visible 
intercourse with him, he taught him language and gave 
him whatever instruction his circumstances required ; 
yet the communications made to him were regulated by 
the actual displays of the divine perfections which the 
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creation around him afforded. These formed the mould 
on which his character was framed. Though possessed 
of animal appetites, and closely connected with the 
material objects around him for the support of life, and, 
in some measure, of enjoyment, and placed in the Gar- 
den of Eden ; yet lis hanpiness arese from the enjoy- 
ment of holy fellowship with God, and from a sense of 
his complacency in him as an obedient subject of -his 
government. The great principles of the law of love 
were written on his heart, and as an intelligent creature 
thus blessed by his meker, he felt himself bound by in- 
dispensible obligations to a full compliance with his 
will. With this, the continuance ef his happiness was 
necessarily connected ; for, independently of the direct 
threatening afterwards appended to the positive pre- 
cept respecting the forbidden fruit, disobedience to the 
eternal law of love must have at once forfeited the com- 
placent favour of his God, and have fearfully incapaci- 
tated him for hely blessedness with him. Even as a 
private person, he was bound by the law of God ; and, 
accordingly, after he had sinned as a public character, 
and was reduced from that rank to the situation of a 
private individual, he still was a subject of the divine 
law. It is true, that at the time when the positive 
precept in regard to the forbidden fruit was given to 
him, there cou!d be little opportunity for the discharge 
of moral duties; but it dees not follow, that there was 
no possibility of sinning against the eternal law of love. 
The concern which his posterity have in the dismal re- 
sult of his offence, arises from his public character, and 
the particular nature of the commandment, given to 
him in that character, arose from its being the most fit 
test of his obedience in the latter capacity. 
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SECTION II. 


OF THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER SUSTAINED BY ADAM. 


As it seemed fit to infinite wisdom that mankind 
should not all be brought into being at once, as were 
angels, but in successive generations from Adam as their 
natural root ; so it seemed fit, that the constitution 
_ established with their common parent should include 
the whole of the human race. The whole of. the 
Apostle’s reasoning in the latter part of the 5th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, proceeds on the principle 
that Adam was not only the natural root, but also the 
public head and representative of mankind. To him he 
traces the entrance of sin and of death into the world, 
and he draws a parallel between him and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now there certainly can be no parallel 
between these two in regard to their personal conditions, 
which are infinitely different, except that both are par- 
takers of human nature; and therefore the parallel 
must respect them in a public character. He accord- 
ingly reasons thus. ‘“ If through the offence of one 
many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace, which is by one man Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. And not as it was by one that 
_ sinned, so is the gift: For the judgment was by.one to 
condemnation; but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification. For if by one man’s offence death 
reigned by that one man, much more they which re- . 
ceive abundance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
meu to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness 
of one, the free gift came upon all men unto justifica- 
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tion of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous.” 

Now here Adam and Christ are compared as two 
public heads or representatives. By the latter, the re- 
deemed, it is said, “ shall reign in life.” By the righte- 
ousness of one, as the ground of pardon and acceptance, 
the free gift came upon all classes of men unto their 
justification. “ By the obedience of one, shall many be 
made righteous ;” that is, constituted or treated as such. 
If, then, it be on account of the obedience of one unto 
death, that sinners came to be justified or treated as 
righteous ; it follows, that, to make the parallel here 
drawn a fair one, it must be on account of the disobe- 
dience of one, that men come, in the first instance, to 
be treated as sinners. What else can be the meaning 
of such expressions as these? ‘“ Through the offence 
of one many are dead.” “ The judgment was by one 
to condemnation.” ‘“ By one man’s offence, death 
reigned by one.” “ By the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” < By one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners.” 

A similar view of the character of Adam and Christ 
is given in 1 Cor. xv. 45—47; where the latter is 
called the second Adam and the second man. Now, 
why is Jesus called the second Adam but because, like 
Adam, he sustained a public and a representative cha- 
racter ? and why is he called the second man? He 
was not the second man who lived, for the first born of 
Adam was this. The meaning therefore must be, that 
Adam and Jesus are the first and second man in a sense 
which will not admit of another in the same character. 
And what can this character be, but that representa- 
tive character in virtue of which the former, by his 
disobedience, has. involved the many in guilt and in 
ruin ; and the latter, by his obedience unto death, has 
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laid the foundation of their pardon and acceptance. 
There can be no comparison between them as to their 
personal character ; and in regard to their appearance 
on earth, thousands of years and multitudes of men in- 
tervened between the creation of the one and the in- 
carnation of the other ; and yet they are denominated 
the jirst and the second man. It is evident, then, that 
Adam was not only the natural root, but also the public 
head and representative of mankind, as Jesus is the 
public head of the saved. 
It is self-evident, that a fact or a constitution of 
things which is employed to elucidate something else, 
must itself be understood and acknowledged by the 
parties addressed ; or at least, it must be so plain, that 
when properly stated, its evidence must commend itself 
to them. | 

Now, the parallel so carefully kept up between the 
first and the second Adam is designed to illustrate the 
character of the latter; and as the thing which is em- 
ployed to illustrate another, must either be in itself 
more palpable or better understood than the thing to 
be illustrated, as otherwise it could not serve the pur- 
pose; it follows, that the Christians to whom the 
Apostle Paul wrote, must have been quite familiar with 
the public character sustained by the first man and with 
the consequences of his sin. It is most distinctly taken 
for granted, that they knew and acknowledged, that by 
one offence of one man guilt entered into the world, 
and that thus, death passes upon all men whether Jews 
or Gentiles ; not for their personal sins, but on account 
of the one transgression of Adam. And he reasons, 
that as in this manner death came upon all men with- 
out regard to any national distinction ; so by another 
individual, the blessing of deliverance is obtained with- 
out regard to any such distinction. That death comes 
upon mankind through the offence of their common 
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parent, is evident, he argues, from the death of those 
- who have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression; that is, of infants who are incapable of 
committing any actual offences. Now, the fact that 
these positions are taken for granted, is a decisive proof 
what must have been the generally received doctrine 
on the subject in question. And well might the Apos- 
tle argue that the doctrine of salvation through Christ 
asa public head, was quite analagous to the Divine pro- 
cedure in regard to Adam and his seed, and therefore 
involved no a in the ways of the Almighty. 

To Adam, then, was committed the keeping of his 
own life and that of his posterity. The tree of life 
planted i in the Garden of iden was so called, not be- 
cause it was designed to communicate the origin of life, 
for life was enjoyed before it could be eaten ; nor, be-~ 
cause it was designed to restore life where it had been 
lost, for neither could it possibly do this. The name 
must have been given it, because it had in it a salu- 
brious efficacy which preserved that life which God 
had bestowed. While there was drink flowing in rivers, 
and every thing pleasant to the view, there was food 
provided of the most exquisite kind. ‘The tvee vf life 
was a proper symbol of immortality, because it was 
possessed of qualities which were fitted to. secure it. 
But as its virtue was wholly owing to God, its symboli- 
cal character must be traced to the appointment. of 
Heaven. This tree, therefore, was a sensible and an 
appointed pledge to Adam, that while he continued 
obedient, his life should be perpetuated. His experi- 
ence, then, of its salutary nature would tend to establish 
his confidence in God, and ought to have secured him 

against disebedience through cubeter 

God having determined to constitute Adam the 
public head of his posterity, thought it fit to take him 
from the commen earth, end to place him in a paradise 
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especially provided for him, Man was thus distin- 
guished from the beasts of the field, even in regard to 
his external circumstances. But, ina particular manner, 
he was there called to the enjoyment of the special pre- 
sence of his God, in his own sanctuary, as it were; for 
this was the garden of the Lord, where, in a peculiar 
manner, the glory of the Creator and the preserver of 
the world was emineutly displayed. There God in a 
special manner revealed his presence unto man; for 
there he placed the test of his obedience and the symbol 
of immortality, and there he established that constitu- 
tion of things which was to regulate the state of man- 
kind. Into this garden was man put as into a sacred 
grove; not merely to dress and to keep it, but to feed 
his mind with the frnits of holy meditations on the 
character of Him, who was there remarkably manifested 
in his works, and who oceasionally appeared there in a 
still more palpable manner. Gen iii. 8. 

As soon as Adam was called up to Eden, a new re- 
velation was given him as the public head of his pos- 
terity. The charter conveying a right to the possession 
of the gifts of the Creator, contained a reservation of a 
particular tree ; and the right of man to eat of the rest, 
is made to depend on his forbearing to eat of this. The 
grant of Heaven is connected with the promulgation of 
a special constitution, which included the condition on 
which the charter should be held, and by a deed of law, 
certain consequences were denounced in case of disobe- 
dience. ‘‘ The Lord God commanded the man, say- 
ing, of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it: For in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” Gen. ii. 16,.17. Now, the 
threatening of death in case of transgression, plainly 
implied a promise of life in case of obedience ; and the 
universa! infliction of death because of the sin of Adam 
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is a convincing proof, that, had he continued obedient, 
his seed had been blessed, with at least, the continu- 
ance of that life which he himself enjoyed as their head. 

It is idle to say, that in the threatening there is no 
express mention made of posterity, because the words 
are, “in the day that thou eatest thereof thow shalt 
surely die.”” It might as well be said, that, because the 
address is said to have been made to the man, it did not 
include the woman. It is very true, that the death de- 
nounced came on his posterity only in as far as they 
were capable subjects of it; but to this extent the 
threatening must have gone. Every thing else which 
God said to Adam in a state of innocence, though im- 
mediately addressed to him, had a direct reference to 
his descendants. ‘Thus, the blessing pronounced on 
Adam ; the injunction to increase, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and the dominion 
conferred on him over the creatures, were all intended 
to apply to his children as well as to himself. Gen. i. 
28. To them, as well as to him, was the grant of food 
made, verse 29. The obligation to sanctify the sab- 
bath was binding on both. Gen. ii. 2, 3. And the 
blessings and duties of the married relation extend to 
the one as well as to the other, verse 24. Is it to be 
supposed, then, that, though on every thing else the 
language of God included the whole of the human race, 
yet “the commandment in question, regarded Adam in 
his individual capacity alone. Such an idea is utterly 
untenable on scripture ground. ‘This is apparent be- 
yond controversy, from the declaration of God in Gen. 
iii. 17—19; respecting the woman, the man, the 
ground, and the punishment of death. Was Eve alone 
to bring forth in sorrow ? Or was Adam alone to labour 
and sittee all the days of his life, and then to return to 
the dust? Do not facts prove every day that these de- 
clarations are more or less verified in the experience of 


the whole human race? And is not the mode of ex- 
pression in them precisely the same as in the original 
threatening? And does it not indeed actuaily refer 
back to that threatening as a part of its fulfilment ? 

~ This view of the subject is confirmed by the incon- 
‘testible facts, that all mankind are universally exposed 
to a variety of natural evils; are subjected to death ; 
and are all in a condition of moral depravity. Were 
suffering and death confined to adults, it might be sup- 
posed that they entirely proceed from personal offences, 
and not from the offence of Adam. But how can the 
sufferings and death of infants be accounted for, seeing 
they have not been guilty of any actual offence? Inno 
other way certainly, than that stated by the Apostle, 
when he says, “ That by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all 
men, in whom all have sinned:” Rom. v.12. That 
is, all men are, in consequence of their connection with 
~Adam as their public head, treated in law as though 
they had sinned when he fell, inasmuch as they are 
judicially doomed to suffer the effects of his sin. It is 
idle to say, that they suffer by the course of nature ; 
for how came such to be the course of nature? Why 
not acquiesce in the scripture representation of the 
case, when experience so strikingly confirms it? Is it 
not more reasonable to do this, than to ascribe the ex- 
isting state of things to invincible necessity? The 
idea of judicial interposition is much more satisfactory, 
than any thing which can be drawn from an opposite 
principle. 

The experience of every day may convince us, that 
the punishment of our first parents, as described in the 
scriptures, extends to the whole of their descendants. 
The ground was declared to be cursed for the sake of 
man; and besides the sentence which peculiarly re- 
spected the woman, it is undeniable that she was sub- 
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jected to that also, which was pronounced upon her 
husband. Adam himself was doomed to drag on the 
few years that he might live on the earth, in sorrow 
and toil, of which the thorns and the thistles, which. it 
should produce, were but emblems. He was expelled 
the garden and from the tree of life, and had.his por- 
tion of food with the brutal creation, like to whom he 
had become, in respect of the appetites which he and 
they had incommon. He was to have bread; but it 
should be “ in the sweat of his brow ;” and at the end, 
he should return to the dust from whence he was 
taken. 

Now, when we look around us on the world, we see 
evident tolzens of the fulfilment of this sentence on the 
whole human race. The very appearance of our globe 
shows it to be the residence of beings doomed to the 
endurance of evil. There are many striking instances, 
indeed, of the divine goodness; for mercy is mixed 
with judgment: And the many comforts and advan- 
tages which are granted to sinful man amid all his 
troubles and anxieties, form a striking proof of the be- 
nevolence of Heaven; but yet, from the earth, the air 
and the sea, innumerable pains and diseases are de- 
rived, and the very food which nourishes our frame has 
within it the seeds of our dissolution, There are 
many fearful phenomena in nature, which mark the 
frown of an offended God. The cup of life is embit- 
tered to man. On this side and on that, we see the 
care-worn countenance, the emaciated figure, and the 
disconsolate mourner. Here we sce the subject of 
poverty doomed to incessant toil, and even to the most 
irksome and dangerous labour; and there we see the 
victim of splendid misery exclaiming, “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” On the 
ene haud, we behold the victim of bodily disease, wear- 
ing out the remainder of a wretched existence ; and on 
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the other, the once vigorous frame, slowly consuming 
under intense and exhausting mental application. In 
a word, over the whole extent of society, from the 
highest to the lowest of the community, there is ex- 
hibited an ever shifting scene of tumult and of cate, of 
constant disappointment and embittering sorrow. The 
inferior animals enjoy the present, without anxious fore- 
thought respecting the future ; but to man, the present 
is embittered by uncertainty as to what is to follow. 
A cloud hangs over the grave, and the fear of death, 
like the hand-writing on the wall, damps all his joy, 
and casts a gloom over all his prospects. And why is 
man thus doomed to a life of such drudgery, and in 
which there are so many evils that harass his mind, 
and throw a gloom around the brightest of his earthly 
enjoyments? And why is he doomed to return to the 
dust from whence he was taken? Jt cannot be fully 
accounted for by personal transgressions ; for, before 
we enter on the stage of life, distress and suffering 
stand ready to receive us ; and multitudes, before they 
can open their eyes to the light, are made the victims 
of loathsome and. lingering disease ; are subjected to 
excruciating pain, and, while unable to tell the cause 
of their sufiering, continue to moura till they expire in 
the agonies of a premature death: and, even if we 
escape death in.the first stage of our existence, it is 
only to be exposed to a life of trouble, which, be our 
character what it may, is sure to terminate by the stroke 
of mortality. To say that suffering is the lot of hu- 
manity, is but to tell us what we need not to be told, 
namely, that all are exposed to calamity ; but it does 
not tell us the cause. To say that no cause can be 
given, and yet to admit that there is a divine provi- 
dence; is to charge the Almighty with cruelty and. 
eaprice. To say, that independently of siz, man had 
been called to dabowr,—had been subjected to suffer- 
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ing, and had in the course of nature ultimately died ; 
is to contradict the plainest statements of scripture. 
With regard to the first of these, it is true, that even 
in paradise, man was not to lead a life of listless inac- 
tion; for absolute idleness were a torment rather than 
a blessing. Man is an active being, and he must be 
employed in some pursuit which will exercise his 
powers, according to their nature ; and, as the body of 
Adam was formed of the earth, it was the arrangement 
of God, that his duties should correspond with his 
compound character ; but whatever services he per- 
formed, would have been completely free from painful 
toil and exhausting fatigue. This is evident from the 
fact, that it was because of his sin that “ a curse” fell 
upon the ground, and that he was doomed “in the 
sweat of his face to eat the bread of his nourishment.” 
And with regard to suffering, let it be remembered, 
that sorrow is denounced as the fruit and punishment 
of rebellion ; and surely that can neither be threatened 
as a penalty, nor inflicted as a judgment, which the 
person was subjected to before he transgressed. And 
as to death, when the Lord said, “‘ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return,’’ he certainly denounced 
a thing to which man was not previously liable ; for 
otherwise there had been no meaning in his words. 
Add to this, that the threatening of death in the event 
of his apostacy, necessarily implied a promise of life 
while he continued obedient. 

It will not do to say, that the present state of man 
and the death that terminates it, are in themselves 
blessings ; for they are denounced as the infliction of 
acurse. They are changed into blessings, indeed, 
through the second Adam ; but this is owing to that 
gracious dispensation which has been established 
through Christ, and it alters not the original nature of 
the things themselves. And our natural feelings in re- 
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gard to them, confirm in this instance the revelation of 
Heaven. Independently, then, of the testimony of 
Paul, who tells us, that by the sin of Adam death 
came into the world, we are warranted by the narrative 
of Moses to conclude, that the present state of things 
is the result of that sin. 

We unquestionably feel that we are involved in a 
state of misery and death; and is it not more reason- 
able to suppose, that the state of things is a mark of 
the Divine displeasure against sin in general, though 
arising out of a particular act of sin, than to suppose, 
that we have been placed in this state without any re- 
gard to sin whatever? They are in fact more con- 
sistent, who at once accuse the Almighty of injustice 
on account of the misery that exists in the world, than 
are they who admit the justice of God, and yet object 
to that doctrine which connects our frailty and morta- 
lity with the sin of Adam. The fact of the misery 
remains the same to whatever cause we ascribe it; but 
on the principle that it is the result of the sin of Adam, 
an important lesson is taught us, namely, the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, whilst, on the other principle, 
nothing is taught us at all. 

In no other way can it be accounted for, that the 
actual perpetrators of the first offence, are not the sole 
sufferers for its guilt, than upon the principle, that all 


mankind, in consequence of their connexion with Adam 


as their public head, are treated as sinners ; inasmuch 
as they are doomed to suffer the effects of his sin. 
Through his sin, and not by their personal offences, 
are all his posterity subjected to death; as is evident 
from the fact, that death reigns over multitudes of in- 
fants who have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgressions, inasmuch as they have not been 
guilty of actual transgression. Does it not follow, then, 
that the latter are treated as a part of the species, in- 
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volved in the sin of its head? It is absolutely neces- 
sary to admit, that we are in some sense connected 
with Adam in his sin, since we are involved in its con- 
sequences; for how otherwise can we maintain the 
glory of the character of God? This consideration ap- 
plies to the case of infants with irresistible force, and 
decidedly proves, that, in the original constitution, 
their father was dealt with as a public head. Such 
was the arrangement of the God of rectitude, and the 
judge of all the earth must do right: While we trace 
the breach of the first consiitution of. things tio our, 
common parent, the constitution itself was of Divine 
appointment, and was framed by the Almighty in 
goodness as well as imrighteousness. We should think 
of the nature of the thing, and not merely of its issue. 
We ought not to reason as if an offer had been made 
to man, which he was at liberty to embrace or refuse 
without blame ; or as if the obligation of the first con- 
stitution arose from his consenting to it. There is no- 
thing in the transaction like making a proposal to him, 
or the making of a contract with him; but on the con- 
trary, there is, the kind, indeed, but yet the authorita- 
tive promulgation of a constitution of things determined 
on by Ged as his rightful and supreme Lord, to which, 
as a holy creature, he would at once see the duty of 
obedience. This is evident from the very nature of 
the precept given in conneciion with it ; for it was at 
once atest of his obedience, and a token of his de- 
pendence. It respected an action neither good nor evil 
in itself, but so far.only. as it was commanded or for- 
bidden. A moral precept, strictly so called, would not 
have answered so well ; for moral duties recommend 
themselves by their intrinsic fitness, as well as by the 
authority which enjoins them. But, by making his 
fate to.hinge upon a positive precept, in which he had 
only the mere will of God to regard as the rule of his 
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obedience, man was most explicitly tanght his depend- 
ence on Him, from whom he had received a delegated 
dominion on earth. Placed as he was, in a garden where 
he was closely connected with all that could gratify his 
animal nature, it was fit that he should be tried by being 
forbidden to eat of a particular tree, and it was also fit 
that an offence against the author of life, in what re- 
garded the means of supporting it, should be punished 
by the loss of life. By this precept he was reminded 
too, that his true happiness did not le in animal enjoy- 
ment, but in the enjoyment of the Creator himself. 
Full provision, however, was made for his bodily wants, 
by the trees which were pleasant to the eye and good 
for food, and a tree of life, that is, a tree possessed of a 
life giving quality, and calculated to preserve his body 
in immortal life. In this provision his Maker was ex- 
ceedingly bountiful, and in the annexed prohibition, a 
test was selected the most reasonable, instructive, and 
easy. 

Men are apt to feel, as if it were strange that the 
trial of man was not by something of a more grand and 
dignified nature than that which was adopted. But, in 
this, as well as in other things, we measure God by 
ourselves. His eye fixes on the state of the mind, and 
this is discovered in matters comparatively small, ac- 
cording to our views, as well as in those which strike 
us by their magnitude. The comparative littleness of 
that from which man was debarred, and its indifference 
considered in itself, instead of lessening, actually in- 
crease the-evil of the sin. Was it not a most flagrant 
and unworthy abuse of the mildness of the government 
of Heaven? and did it not involve the most contemptu- 
ous insult, and the most degraded feelings, to hazard 
the loss of his fellowship, and the result of his dis- 
pleasure for such a trifling indulgence? Man was ex- 
plicitly informed, that life and death were before him, 
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the one tree being a symbol and pledge of immortality 
in case of obedience, and the other a solemn warning, 
that death was connected with the presumption to taste 
of it. Ifhe put the question, how can these things be, 
ought not the word of his Ged to have satisfied him ? 
It was for him to obey, and not to speculate. What 
so fit as a precept, respecting a thing in itself indifferent, 
and in itself so small, to teach man the necessity and 
the blessedness of being wholly guided by the will of 
his God, to seek his happiness in Him, and to rest 
satisfied with the whole of his appointments? And 
are not we most impressively taught to beware of those 
sophistical reasonings and those vain speculations, which 
would lead us to neglect or to disobey the command- 
ments of Heaven, whether from the fear of evil, or from 
the hope of good consequences following? Where the 
will of God is made known, it is true wisdom implicitly 
tv obey. 

It may be added, that, if the feeble temptation aris- 
ing from the fruit of a particular tree so easily pre- 
vailed; is there any reason to suppose that a more 
powerful temptation would have been resisted ? assur- 
edly there can be none. We may well say, then, could 
a more easy test have been chosen? And are we not 
most impressively taught by the fall of the first man, 
in circumstances so advantageous, to reject. the un- 
founded notion, that we would have acted better, had 
we been left to act for ourselves, when by the increase. 
of mankind, and the consequent change of circum- 
stances, temptations to sin must have been greatly mul- 
tiplied. What a blessing, then, that the life of the 
Christian is secured by the second Adam! Our help, 
has been laid upon one who is mighty ; and because he. 
lives, his people shall also live. Yes, “« Our life is. 
hid (or secured) with Christ in God, and when he who 
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is our life shall appear, then shall we also Sd with 
him in glory.” 

When the constitution in question was | antabliaheal 
with Adam, he was already in paradise, and in posses- 
sion of the life to which the threatened death was op- 
posed ; and the law which was given him determined 
how this blessed state and the life connected with it, 
were to.be continued. He must have been convinced, 
then, that his life was sure, so long as he continued 
obedient. He was to continue to live by his own right- 
eousness, though the original gift of life was not, and 
indeed could not, be given on any such grounds. This 
by no means supposed, that, strictly speaking, he had 
any righteousness of his own independent of God ; for 
he owed his original rectitude to Him who made him 
after his image. Nor did it imply, that his righteous- 
ness could at all be profitable to his Maker, or be in the 
least an equivalent for the life and blessedness confer- 
red. It only signified, that his full obedience to the 
law which was given him, was the condition on which 
he held and enjoyed the gift of this blessed life. But 
Christians, as they at first receive life as a boon, so they 
are secured in the possession of it, through the work of 
the Saviour: and this is a life far superior to that, in the 
enjoyment of which we had been secured, had Adam 
continued obedient. 

Though man, then, was created upright, he notwith- 
standing was liable to fall. But by the dispensation 
now established with him, his fallibility was confined 
in the first instance, to the single point of his behaviour 
in regard to the forbidden fruit ; for the assurance given 
him, that eating of it he should die, necessarily means 
that not eating of it he should not die ; and if his hazard 
of dying was thus confined, so was his hazard of sinning.. 
This appears, too, from the name given to the tree, 
which signifies, that it was the fest by which God was 
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pleased to try mankind, and by which it should appear 
whether they would be good or evil, or, whether or no 
they would own his authority and obey his command- 
ment; for if this commandment were: broken, they 
would sink into a state in which every commandment 
of his would be violated. Now this abridgment, shall 
we call it. of his natural fallibility was highly favour- 
able to man ; becatise, instead of being constantly liable 
to be successfully tempted in regard to every sin, and 
by means of the many objects around him, he was se- 
cured against all danger except in one point. Obedi- 
ence to this one precept comprehended, indeed, obedi- 
ence to the great law of love, and the breach of it 
violatea the whole of that law ; but it was of some im- 
portance, that the breach of it should be ascertained by 
a distinct and palpable fact. | 

If this then was a favourable arrangement ‘for Adam 
personally, it was equally so for his posterity, who were 
to stand or fall according as he should act. Indeed, 
when we calmly consider the subject, it appears evident, 
that there was a greater tendency to a happy issue in 
such a dispensation, than if every one had been left to 
stand for himself. Whether we judge according to the 
degree of capacity and suitableness in the common 
father of mankind, who was in a state of manhood, and 
possessed of perfect positive conformity to the image of 
God, or according to the greater weight of the motives 
which he had to watchfulness and fidelity as a public 
head, we cannot but see that the trial given to man 
was most advantageous. The issue indeed has been 
unfavourable, but the moral principles of the constitu- 
tion remain the same as if it had been otherwise ; and 
these, antecedently considered, ought to be the rule of 
our judgment. No man’s vain opinion of himself, as 
more fit to be trusted than another, can alter the evi- 


dent nature and tendency of things. The safest way 
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of judging what is fit for the Almighty to do, is to con- 
sider what he has done, and to resolve undeniable facts 
into his infinite wisdom and his righteous supremacy, 
how unable soever we may be fully to account for 
them. - 

To form conjectures about what would have taken 
place had Adam continued obedient, is utterly vain. 
There certainly would have been no diminishing of the 
species by death, and circumstances might have re- 
quired, that the successive generations of mankind 
should be translated to a higher condition. But why 
enter on such speculations, since, as it was foreseen that 
the first constitution of things would not be permanent, 
no provision was made in it for a state of things which 
was never to exist? Suffice it to say, that, whatever 
in the case supposed had been given to man above what 
he already enjoyed, would have been given of pure 
bounty, and not asa stipulated and an earned right ; for 
no such stipulation was made. 

The constitution established with Adam is often 
called a covenant. Considering the latitude in which 
this term is in eertain connexions employed in scrip- 
ture, the law given to Adam, or the constitution pro- 
mulgated to ini, accompanied as it was with a promise 
of life‘in case of obedience, and under the sanction of 
death in case of transgression, may be so denominated ; 
and on this ground the appetlation in question appears 
to have been originally adopted. Some, however, 
through ignorance and mistake, have been led to con- 
found it, in a great measure, with a compact between 
parties on a level, and to feel as if the obligation rested 
on the consent given to it by man. Notions of this 
kind, though seldom expressed in so many words, really 
lurk in the minds of many, and have an injurious effect 
on their views of many other subjects. When mention 
is made in Scripture of the old and the new or the 
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first and the second covenants, for there are two so 
called by way of eminence, Moses and Jesus are com- 
pared, the Jewish and the Christian -Dispensations ; 
Mount Sinai whence the law was published, and Mount 
Zion in Jerusalem whence the Gospel is preached, and 
to these subjects the passages which treat of them 
ought to he applied. Gal. iv. 24—26. Heb. vii. 22.— 
viii. 6—13.—ix. 15—23.—xii. 24... Dr. Campbell’s 
Dissertations, Diss. V. Part HI. Sect. IT. Dr.-Ersk- 
ine’s Dissertation on the Sinai Covenant. Great care 
should therefore be taken that the scripture represent- 
ations of the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations, are 
not obscured or misapplied. In particular, great care 
should be taken that the nature of the new and ever- 
lasting covenant, as consisting of free promises of sal- 
vation and blessedness in behalf of senners, and of a 
gracious constitution of things founded on these pro- 
mises, and all ratified by the sacrificial death of Christ, 
is not lost sight of. But as one design of the Mosaic 
economy was to exhibit the nature and demands of the 
law as the condition of life, it of course exhibited the 
leading principle of the constitution, originally esta- 
blished with Adam ; and, considered in this view, the 
passages which treat of the ancient dispensation may. 
be employed to illustrate the nature of that original 
constitution. If the name given to the Adamic Dis- 
pensation, does not interfere with the distinctness of 
men’s views of its nature, and if it does not mar the 
correctness of their views of the covenant of peace, as 
ratified by Immanuel, it were idle to object to it. But, 
without question, it eught to be so explained, as to 
prevent errors in regard to that covenant, which is all 
our salvation and all our desire; for if ¢t be misunder- 
stood, the effects will be deplorable: and it is but jus- 
tice to say, that care has been taken by many so to ex- 
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I hake these remarks merely to prevent mistakes, 
and-not with the most distant view to insinuate, that 
any of the great doctrines generally meant to be con- 
veyed by the representation of the first constitution as 
a covenant, have a tendency to cause unscriptural no- 
tions of the covenant of peace. So far from this, I am 
fully convinced that those doctrines are the doctrines 
of scripture ; and that the belief of them is in fact ne- 
cessary to the right understanding of that very covenant. 
The whole of its provisions proceed on the principle, 
that had Adam continued obedient, his seed would, in 
virtue of the implied engagement of God, have been 
confirmed in holiness and happiness ; and that depra- 
vity and death in his posterity, as well as in himself, 
result from the forfeiture incurred by- his “ one offence” 
as the representative of mankind. For inasmuch as 
mankind suffer the result of this sin, it must be reck- 
oned or imputed to them, since they are dealt with as 
though it were their own ; and this is illustrative of the 
way in which the benefit of the work of Christ is ob- 
tained. For, as through the offence of their common 
representative, all mankind are treated as guilty, inas- 
much as they sustain the loss of the chartered benefits 
which they had otherwise enjoyed, and suffer the con- 
sequences of that loss ; so through the righteousness of 
Christ, all who are his spiritual seed, through union 
with him, are treated as righteous, inasmuch as they 
obtain the benefits of his obedience unto death, as 
though it were their own. Such is the scripture im- 
port of the imputation of sin on the one hand, and of 
righteousness on the other, when the reference is not to 
the doer of either, but to those who are treated as one 
with him in law. | 

To impule, signifies in a general sense to charge, 
reckon, or place to account, and the particular nature 
of the imputation, depends on the objects to which it is 
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applied. It sometimes signifies to reckon, or place to 
the account of a person that which personally belongs 
to him. Thus, the treasurers appointed by Nehemiah 
are said to have been counted faithful. Neh. xiii. 13 ; 
and thus Shimei besought David not to impute his:ini- 
quity to him. 2 Sam. xix. 19. Now, in the former 
case there was personal fidelity, and in the latter there 
was personal iniquity. But the expression is also used 
to signify the reckoning, or placing to the account of a 
person, that which does not properly or personally be- 
long to him, as though it did belong to him. Thus 
Paul says to Philemon respecting Onesimus, “ If he 
hath wronged thee or oweth thee ought, put. that on 
mine account.” Phil 18. 

Now, to impute sim is to reckon or charge it: to ac- 
count with a view to its punishment: hence, the lan- 
guage of the request of Shimei to David was, “ Let 
not my Lord impute iniquity unto me,” that is, forgive 
me; or in other words, free me from obligation to 
punishment for my offence, by not judicially reckoning 
it to me, with a view to the infliction of its merited 
penalty. And on the same principle, when the Apostle 
says, that though sin is not imputed or charged to ac- 
count for punishment where there is no law, yet death 
the penalty of sin was inflicted on many, who had not: 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, or 
in the same manner that he did, his language evidently 
implies, that the sin of Adam in violating the law of 
works, is so far imputed to his posterity, that in conse- 
quence of it, without any actual transgression of their 
own, they are subjected to death. Rom. v. 13—16. 
That law, the existence of which he argues from the 
universality of death, and particularly from the death 
of infants, wvas such a law as constituted Adam the 
public representative, or moral head, of his descendants, 
and thus made him and them legally one, so as that 
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they should either stand or fall with him, and be dealt 
with accordingly. On this ground it is, that he rests 
the imputation of Adam’s ‘sin unto the death of his 
whole posterity. The nature of the imputation should, 
doubtless, be carefully considered and scripturally ex- 
plained; but it is in vain to call in question the fact 
of the thing itself, with the express declaration of scrip- 
ture before us, in the passage to which we have now 
adverted. , 


SECTION III. 
OF THE FALL OF MAN. 


Tue history of the primitive condition of man in the 
possession of innocence, holiness, and happiness, is im- 
mediately followed by that of his guilt and misery. 
We cannot account for the origin of evil in the universe 
of God, but the fact of its existence is unquestionable. 
We are certain, however, that God could not be its 
author ; for as the effect cannot be contrary to the 
cause, all of which the God of goodness and of holiness 
is the author, must be like to himself. The divine 
permission of it by no means implies any influence in 
producing it. There is a wide difference between the 
sustentation of the providence of God, in supporting 
existence, and any efficiency in causing the bad moral 
qualities of actions. The origin of evil cannot be traced 
to him, without denving him the right to create finite 
and mutable creatures, and of leaving them, when 
created, to the exercise of full freedom of choice ; and 
if moral agents are spontaneous in their actions, things 
or qualities of a moral nature may originate with them ; 
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for, otherwise, there would be but one agency in the 
universe. eels . 

We are warranted by scripture to trace sin to certain 
angelic spirits, who kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation. 2 Peter ii. 4. Over these, one 
reigns as prince who is distinguished by the name of 
the Satan, or the adversary. Jobi. 6; ii. 1. Rev. xx. 
2. This leader in rebellion was permitted to tempt our 
first parents to sin, and he fatally succeeded. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
And in allusion to the form which he assumed, he is 
termed that old serpent called the devil, and satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world. Rev. xii. 9. It is 
not of the serpent species that Moses speaks in Gen. 
iii. 1, The words properly are, “ Now a certain ser- 
pent was more subtile than any beast of the field ;” ac- 
cordingly, in what follows, it is an individual that 
speaks, is spoken to, and condemned ; and this indi- 
vidual reasons as well as speaks, and is a proper sub- 
ject of blame and object of punishment. Now it needs 
not to be stated, that these are things which cannot be 
affirmed of irrational creatures. The prince of dark- 
ness was unquestionably the deceiver. } 

It cannot be inferred from any sound principles of 
reason or equity, that God was obliged to deal with 
man in a way of benevolence only, or to do all that he 
could have done to secure him against falling. This 
would have prevented all moral probation strictly so 
called. But yet there is no reason to suppose that he 
intermitted the display of his kindness, until by his 
disobedience man had incurred his displeasure. If it 
be asked, how then could he ever fall? The following 
observations may serve to throw some light on the sub- 
ject. Let it be carefully considered, that, besides a 
holy principle, there existed in man that principle 
which impels the creature to seek its own happiness, 
and which, in itself, is neither holy nor unholy ; its 
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character being determined by the direction which it 
takes. It is in its nature an instinctive and necessary 
principle ; whereas, the principle which leads the crea- 
ture to seek its happiness in Ged, and to cling to him 
as its source, is moral in its nature, and not being a 
necessary principle, is in its exercise voluntary. The 
instinctive desire of happiness may therefore be in ex- 
ercise, while the moral principle which leads to seek it 
in God, is not. Now this appears to have been the 
case with man. He was carried away by the mere de- 
sire of enjoyment, so that he fell through not keeping 
up the constant remembrance of his God. The instinct 
of self-gratification swallowed up for the time every 
thing else. The deceptive influence of temptation 
drew away his mind from God, led him to form false 
conclusions, made his appetites to gain the ascendancy, 
and induced him to make choice of that as a desirable 
good, which was expressly forbidden as the test of his. 
obedience. The principle of faith in God, by which 
alone he could stand, was thus lost in the mere instinct 
of self-gratification. There was, therefore, a positive 
principle of action involved in his transgression, a 
principle neither holy nor unholy in itself, but deriving 
its moral character from the direction of its exercise. 
The prevalence of inferior motives over those infinite 
considerations which should have enforced obedience, 
arose from the blind overation of this natural principle, 
while the higher principles of love to his Maker wag 
in astate of suspension. And could the Almighty be 
under any obligation to prevent the result? Surely 
the withdrawment of the creature from the supreme 
love of his Maker, ceuld afford no reason why he should 
have been made the subject of a special act of favour. 
Eclectic Review, vol. xvi. p. 118, 119. 

_ The tempter being aware that so long as man believed 
the truth, that by eating the forbidden fruit he would 
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die, no advantage could be gained ever him, began his 
temptation by suggesting anibes on this subject. “ He 
said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden?” And on being told 
that he had said so, and had besides declared that death 
should follow disobedience, he preceeded boldly to deny 
it, and to insinuate, that God had only prohibited their 
eating of the tree, to keep them in a state of depend- 
ence. He appears to ere been encouraged to be thus 
bold, by the impression which was made by his insinu- 
ating question. For, in her reply, the woman betrayed 
hesitation, when instead of repeating the threatening, 
* In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die,” she softened it down by simply saying, that they 
were forbidden to eat of it lest they should die. The 
temptation had new made considerable progress ; for 
we immediately see that the three great lusts, which 
still sum up all that is in the world, had begun to rise, 
1 John ii. 16. The woman, we are told, “ saw that 
the tree was. good for food ;” which involved the lust 
of the fiesh.—< That it was pleasant to the eyes ;” 
which shewed the lust of the eye,—and that it was a 
“ tree to be desired to make one wise ;” which included 
the pride of life. The exact way in which her husband 
was prevailed on to eat of the fruit, we are not in- 
formed; but at all events, the same corrupt principles 
found a seat in his heart. And, as has just been hinted, 
the mere instinct of self-gratification swallowed up for 
the moment every other principle. Consequences, for 
the time, were entirely out of view. The tempter had 
succeeded in inspiring the most false, indeed, but yet 
the most bright illusions. The mind was occupied 
with the fancied hidden qualities of the tree; for ad- 
vantage was evidently taken from its name, to repre- 
sent if as pessessed of some hidden virtue to communi- 
cate wisdom, Man was thus tempted to seek his hap- 
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piness independently of God. . What was said of Ged 
by the tempter tended to withdraw the mind from him, 
and to occupy it entirely with the means of self-grati- 
fication. ‘The truth and the goodness of Jehovah were 
obseured and virtually denied ; while the attention was 
occupied with objects of sense, so represented, as to 
seem to support the delusion. The suggestions relative 
to the prohibition, and the cause of it, served to divert 
the mind from the proper consideration of the Divine 
veracity and leve, and so paved the way for the fatal 
catastrophe. 

When it is said, that after their rebellion “ their 
eyes were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked ;” there is a reference, not only to their state 
while in innocence as opposed to that in which they . 
now felt themselves; but also to the state of their 
minds while the temptation was operating, and to the | 
illusions which blinded them in the act of transgression, 
and in the momentary excitement which followed it. 
Their mental eyes were so shut during the temptation, 
that they did not reflect upon what they were doing, 
were blind to its consequences, and failed to look up to 
God as they ought. 

It follows, that, in order to account for a sinful cor= 
ruption of nature, it is not necessary to suppose that 
any evil quality was infused into the nature of man. 
When our first parents forgot God in the manner now 
mentioned, and followed the blind impulse of the in- 
stinctive desire of self gratification ; God then withdrew 
from them that special influence, which had all along 
been the bestowment of favour, and not the grant of 
equity: And in the circumstances in which. they had 
placed themselves, this was followed by a total corrup- 
tion of nature. The ect of committing sin was accom- 
panied with feelings like the transient excitement of 
intoxication ; and, as the view which men have of Ged 
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influences their character, so when man imagined that 
his Maker had deceived him in regard to the tree, and 
had denied him the use of it from a deficiency in good- 
ness, his own mind lost the principle of truth and be- 
came estranged from His love. Thus did our first 
parents feel, while the victims of deceitful and fatal’ 
illusions. But no sooner did they dream that they 
were happy, than their eyes were opened to their guilt, 
and wretchedness and ruin. They felt that they had 
forfeited the complacent favour of God; that their ap-" 
petites, which they had in common with the inferior 
animals, had gained the ascendancy ; and their con- 
science foreboded the tremendous consequences. They’ 
became strangers to confidence and peace of mind ; and 
shame, remorse and terror possessed them ; and hence, 
they endeavoured to hide themselves from the presence 
of God, whose fellowship had once been the very life of 
their souls. Dismal and inexpressibly distressing state ! 
‘Thus was lost that holy spiritual life, which they had 
previously enjoyed, and there succeeded what may be 
called spiritual death, because it was the death of hap- 
piness in the soul. They felt that they had been de- 
luded by the tempter, and they dreaded the execution 
of the sentence of death; no hope had they of mercy, 
and they now viewed God merely as an enemy. The 
state of mind would increase the corruption of their’ 
nature, and we accordingly find, that when summoned 
into the presence of God, they manifested a spirit the 
most proud and impenitent, and the most fearfully’ 
alienated from him and from each other. 
When we are told that they saw that they were 
naked, the reference is chiefly to the sense which they ' 
had of their guilt and helplessness in the sight of Ged, 
and to their feelings in regard to their appearance be- : 
fore him, though the effects of their evil passions can- 
not be separated from these feelings, in regard to the 
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presence of their Maker. They felt that the inferior 
part of their nature had gained the ascendancy, and, 
conscious of guilt, they were ashamed as well as afraid. 
It appears, that it was with a view to prepare them- 
selves for the presence of God, that they covered them- 
selves as they did, as if to conceal those emotions which 
arose, not only from consciousness of the fact that they 
had eaten of the fruit, but from the working of depra- 
vity which they now found in their minds. What a 
picture of the false refuges to which men have recourse 
in the hour of alarm! But much as they endeavoured. 
to prepare themselves, when they did hear the voice of 
God in the garden, all their courage forsook them, and 
they fled from his presence. A sad emblem indeed, of 
the fearfulness which will surprise the self-righteous 
when their refuges of lies shall be swept away! And. 
when forced into the presence of God, what sullenness, | 
and pride were discovered? There is no frank con- 
fession of guilt ; but attempts to cover or extenuate it. 
And do not mankind still act the same part when they 
attempt to palliate their guilt,—invent excuses for their 
crimes, or dream of making an atonement for their sins? . 
In regard to themselves, mutual affection was gone, and 
in regard to God, there was no ingenuous confession of 
guilt, no expression of repentance, and no humble sup- 
plication for mercy; there was even daring impiety 
discovered in virtually blaming the Almighty himself. 
«¢ The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree and I did eat ;” was the answer of 
Adam. Such a confession was infinitely worse than 
none. And, even in as far as it was a confession, it was 
altogether extorted. For in the first instance, he dis- 
sembled the true reason of his fear, by ascribing it to 
the nakedness of his body, instead of ascribing it to his 
conscious sense of transgression. The woman again 
shifts the blame ; she pleaded that she was deceived by 
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the serpent, and insinuated that no evil was meant by 
her, and that the guilt lay with the tempter. 

Now, it is not to be inferred from all this, that they 
were void of feeling at the moment; for they had al-~ 
ready discovered a high degree of terror, and of other 
painful emotions. But they were void of every holy 
and humble feeling. What a proof that, mere terror 
never can charm the heart into an attachment to Ged. 
Place before the sinner all “ the terrors of Hell, and. 
exhibit the Lord” in the attitude of an angry judge ; 
you may banish his peace, and produce the restless 
anxieties of a breast conscious of guilt and anticipating 
judgment ; but not one particle of tenderness or love 
will thus be produced. 

How suitable and gracious then, was the revelation 
of mercy through the seed of the woman. The grace 
thus revealed was not only sovereign and free, it was. 
altogether unsolicited. No holy prerequisites qualified. 
for it, It met our parents as they were, and provided 
for them a remedy at once all-sufficient for their wants 
and free for their use: And what a display is this of the 
nature of the Gospel? And who is there that has 
been enabled to believe through grace, that can fail to 
acknowledge, that he was as little qualified for the 
mercy of God as our first parents were P 

They felt that they were naked, and exposed to 
vengeance ; but the Lord provided them a coyering in 
the skins of sacrificial victims, as a token that a perfect 
covering should one day be provided. And the reyela- 
tion of merey appears to haye been believed and em- 
braced, and to have changed their minds; for enmity 
was put between the woman and the serpent, which on. 
her part was an enmity against error and sin 3 and 
Adam gaye to his wife a new name, which was at once 
expressive of his faith in the promise, and of his affec- 
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tion for her. And the Gespel is still the power of 
God to salvation. “ We love God because he first 
loved us.” 


SECTION IV. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL RESULT OF 
THE FALL. 


We have seen, that when man ceased to remember 
God, as he certainly did, when he failed to acknowledge 
him in the due exercise of holy watchfulness and de- 
votion, God then withdrew from him that special in- 
fluence which had all along been the bestowment of 
favour, and not the grant of equity. For though the 
divine favour was afterwards extended to him in a 
higher degree than before, yet, in the first instance, 
man was left to the doom incurred by his sin, and it is 
in delivering him from this that the favour of God is 
most signally displayed to him: just as the mercy of a 
Prince is extended to a criminal, not to prevent his 
trial and condemnation, but to free him from the sen- 
tence which the law has pronounced. Now, this serves 
in some measure to explain the divine treatment of his 
seed. As God dealt with him as a public head, so he 
treats his posterity as having sinned in him as such, and 
therefore, he does not impart to them that special in- 
fluence to which, as the descendants of Adam, they have 
no relative claim, seeing the constitution established 
with him has been broken. This serves to connect the 
present accountability of mankind, with their own fa- 
culties and advantages ; whiie it v:ndieates the conduct 
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of God, in regard to the relative blame he has attached 
to them, as the children of Adam. It is with the de- 
scendants of Adam in certain respects, as with the 
children of a traitor against an earthly government. 
The latter do not lose by their father’s forfeiture any 
natural rights, such as life; but only what are called 
relative rights, such as a certain honour and a particu- 
lar rank in society ; or in general, such things as are 
held under certain conditions, and which cannot descend 
to posterity, unless the conditions are fulfilled by him, 
in whose right alone the children can inherit. When 
the conditions in question are violated, then the father 
is stript of his privileges, and therefore he cannot con- 
vey them to his children; whose sole claim to them 
arose from their relation to him. But where there are 
just laws, as the children have not forfeited their lives 
to such a government by the offence of their father, 
they are not punished with death, or with any corporeal 
punishment. -That which befalls them, is the loss: of 
what would have been their standing in society, had 
their father continued in possession of it; and nota 
thing to which they have anatural right as men, which 
can be forfeited only by personal crime. Such is the 
spirit of the law :—*« The children shall not be put. to 
death for the father; every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.” spot xxiv. 16. 

Two things however deserve attention here: cee 
there is no such union subsisting between children and. 
their immediate parents, as between Adam and his pos- 
terity, who are in law considered as one, and there-. 
fore, a difference may be expected between the effects 
of his sin, and those of the sins of our immediate pro-. 
genitors. Secondly, though men, in relation to an earth- 
ly government, have a natural right to life, and cannot 
have it forfeited by the crimes of a parent ; yet in re- 
Jation to God, they have no natural right to existence, 
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or to any enjoyment whatever ; and, therefore, God, the 
author of their being, can deprive them of life and its 
blessings, at his pleasure. 

Still, however, the reference which has just been 
made to the conduct of a righteous human government, 
serves to illustrate the subject, so far as the grounds of 
human accountability are concerned ; and it is of these 
alone that we now speak. Toa creature, simply as a 
creature, God owes nothing ; for the very idea of deri- 
vation and of absolute dependence, which are essential 
toa creature, excludes all Claims on the Creator, even 
for existence itself ; and consequently, for the continu- 
ance of it or any of its positive enjoyments. In so far 
as the happiness of life exceeds its sufferings ; in so far 
has the creature recvived a boon from the Almighty, 
and is indebted to his goodness. But to a creature con- 
sidered as an accountable agent, God cannot but in jus- 
tice give those things which are necessary to constitute 
him such ; particularly, natural faculties, freedom in 
their exercise, and objects suited to his circumstances, 
and calculated to employ the faeulties imparted to him. 
Now all these were enjoyed by Adam, and, to the ex- 
tent in which they were so, he was an accountable 
agent. Whatever more he enjoyed, was granted him as 
a matter of sovereign favour. To use an expression 
already employed, though to the former, if the expres- 
sion may be used, he had a natural right as an accouni- 
able creature ; yet to the latter he had not. The guilt 
therefore which attaches to his posterity, is that which 
he incurred as a representative, possessed of what may 
be called “ chartered benefits,’ when he violated the 
conditions on which those benefits had been granted. 
His descendants are treated as sinners, inasmuch as 
they are obnoxious to the loss, and to the consequences 
of the loss, of the additional chartered favours which 
were granted to him as their head; and which, as they 
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were not essential to his being as an unaccountable 
agent, were given in virtue of that special charter, 
which was granted him as a public representative. To 
these superadded favours, his posterity have no natural 
right ; because they were to be enjoyed by them only, 
in the event of his continuing to fulfil by obedience, 
the conditions of the charter given him. Yet, as the 
possession of natural faculties, and moral means for 
their exercise, constitutes the original ground of moral 
obligation, their accountability remains to the full ex- 
tent of those faculties and mgans ; for, as soon as they 
are developed they become by their means responsible 
agents. 7 
It is not intended by this reasoning to distinguish 
between that which is concreated, and that which is 
introduced afterwards, as if God had first made man, 
and then put his image upon him ; for God created man 
in his own image. All intended by it is, merely to dis- 
tinguish between that which is essential to accounta- 
bility, or which is the original and proper foundation of 
it, and the communication or continuance of those posi- 
tive holy influences, which evince actual holiness of 
character, and which, though they give rise to a par- 
ticular kind of responsibility, are not the original 
ground of it, nor essentzal to its existence. The creation 
of man as an intelligent being, capable by his natural 
faculties, of happiness in the enjoyment of God, was a 
high blessing ; and laid the foundation of his accounta- 
bility as a moral agent. But on supposition of his cre- 
ating such a being, in order to place him in a state of 
moral probation, as the head and representative of his 
seed, it does not appear compatible with the abundant 
goodness of God, that he should have been created, 
without the special blessings connected with those holy 
influences, which Adam enjoyed from the beginning. 
The moral power of Adam in his probationary state, 
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was commensurate with his duty ; because, while the 
latter was measured by the standard of the immutable 
law of rectitude, which required obedience to the extent 
of his natural faculties and of the discoveries afforded 
him ; the former was co-extensive with the demands of 
that standard. This moral power, or, which is the 
same thing, this holy inclination, was not the measure 
of his duty, or, in other words, the ground of his obli- 
gation to discharge it; for by it he only saw things as 
he ought, and was affected by them, and disposed to- 
wards them as he ought. It is true, that the commu- 
nication of special holy influence increases the responsi- 
bility of the receiver, and even lays the foundation of a 
particular kind of it ; but still, this is quite a different 
thing from its being essential to every kind or degree 
of accountability. 

It follows, then, that as God dealt with Adam as a 
public head, so he deals with his posterity as if they 
had sinned in him ; and, therefore, he does not impart 
to them that special influence, to which they have no 
natural claim, and to which, as the descendants of Adam, 
they have no relative claim, since the constitution esta- 
blished with him has been broken. He can be under 
no obligation to impart to the children those chartered 
benefits, which he righteously withdrew from the fa- 
ther. The consequence is, that they come into the 
world void of the positive moral image of God, and 
this, in their present circumstances, is followed by their 
falling under the government of the inferior and ani- 
mal principles of their nature, and so becoming wholly 
corrupt. ‘Their faculties themselves are ‘derived from 
God ; but their corrupt bent is not from him, nor in- 
deed from any positive infusion whatever, but arises 
from a private cause. The result is, that personal 
transgression is produced in all cases where life con- 
tinues till moral agency commences, and as soon as it 
does so. 


4.2 

Such is the doctrine of scripture on this important 
subject, and such are the views of it which are taught 
by the most eminent and esteemed Evangelical writers. 

‘« Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, 
(as the Pelagians do vainly speak,) but it is the fault 
and corruption of the nature of every man, that natur- 
ally is engendered of the offspring of Adam; whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, and 
is of his own nature inclined to evil. Article ix. of the 
Church of England. j 
~~ © The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, 
consists in the want of original righteousness and the 
corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly 
called original sin; together with all actual transgres- 
sion which proceed from it.” Assembly’s Catechism 
Answer xviii. _ ; 

President Edwards, in replying to an opponent of 
the doctrine of original sin, explicitly tells him, that he 
is wrong in supposing that doctrine to imply, “ that 
nature must be corrupted by some positive influence ; 
something by some means or other infused into the hu- 
man nature ; some quality or other, not from the choice 
of our minds, but like a taint, tincture, or infection, 
altering the natural constitution, faculties, and disposi- 
tions of our souls, that sin and evil dispositions are im- 
planted in the foetus in the womb: Whereas, truly 
our doctrine neither implies nor infers any such thing. 
In order to account for a sinful corruption of nature, 
yea, a total depravity of the heart of man, there is not 
the least need of supposing any evil quality infused, 
implanted, or wrought into the nature of man by any 
positive cause or influence whatever, either from God 
or the creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived 
and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is 
any thing properly positive. I think a little attention 
to the nature.of things will be sufficient to satisfy any 
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impartial enquirer, that the absence of positive good 
principles, and so the withholding of a special divine 
influence to impart and maintain those good principles, 
leaving the common principles of self-love, natural ap- 
petite, &c. (which were in man in innocence, ) to them- 
selves, without the government of superior divine prin- 
ciples, will certainly be followed with the corruption, 
yea, the total corruption of the heart, without occasion 
for any positive influence at all:” and he afterwards 
adds, “ As Adam’s nature became corrupt without 
God’s implanting or infusing of any evil thing into it, 
so does the nature of his posterity.” Edwards’ on Ori- 
ginal Sin. Part iv. Chap. ii. 

*« All the natural posterity of Adam, because of their 
concern in his first sin, come into the world destitute of 
original righteousness, and inheriting a nature totally 
corrupted. As they lost original righteousness in him, 
it is just in God to withhold it from them, the conse- 
quence of which is a total depravity of nature.” Testi- 
mony by the General Associate Synod, p. 112. 

«‘ It is much more our duty and interest,” says Bos- 
ton, “ to be solicitous how to get sin out of our souls, 
than to pry and search into the way how it came into 
them. However, this is certain, that God doth not in- 
fuse it. Souls receive neither purity nor impurity from 
him, but only their naked essence and the natural pow- 
ers and properties flowing therefrom. Again, it is pro- 
bably thought by some, that original sin comes neither 
by the soul alone, nor by the body alone, apart from 
the soul; but upon the union and conjunction of the 
two into one person. It is the union of these two that 
constitutes a child of Adam, and as rue only, are we 
capable of being infected with his sin.’ 


“ Boston’s Body of Divinity, vol. i. p. 397, 398. With this 
accords the view given of the subject by Turrettine, Ridgley, 
and many others. 
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In accordance with these statements, the scriptures 
express this principle of inbred sin, with a reference to 
its origin, by words of a private form. The radical and 
primary meaning of the terms, which in the Old and 
the New Testament are rendered sin, is “ to miss the 
mark,” or, “ to be out of the way ;” they denote a de- 
fect or privation. The term iniquity also conveys a 
negative idea; and these are the words employed in 
Psalm li. 5, to express this distorted condition of the 
faculties and nature of man; and in these instances 
they appear to be employed in their proper sense. 

It appears, then, that the corruption of the human 
heart originates in a want, defect, or privation, that is, 
in the absence of positive rectitude and moral goodness. 
Now, such a thing as this is the proper object of per- 
mission, but not of divine efficiency or production, and 
therefore God cannot be its author. Not that this is 
the only thing which proves that he cannot be its 
author, but it is one thing which does so, and it is 
enough for our present purpose. All of which he is 
the author must be like himself, and must therefore 
either be a thing which constitutes the real existence of 
any being ; or which is part of the completeness or per- 
fection of being. 

Some of the most esteemed Evangelical writers con- 
sider sin in general, as a quality of actions which does 
not properly bear the nature of being, but of not being, 
as a defect, want, or privation ; that is, the privation of 
rectitude, or of that perfection or moral goodness 
which ought to be in an accountable creature.* 


_*™ For instance, Mr. Gib in his Sacred Contemplations, p. 
480; Zanchius in his work on Predestination, translated by 
Toplady, p. 65; Usher in his Sermons, p. 124; Dr. Williams 
in his Notes on President Edwards’ Works, vol. viii. p. 384; 
Dr. Watts in his Treatise on Logic, Part i. 
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We cari casily see how this may be affirmed of those 
sinful actions which, in regard to the matter, are 
agreeable to the law, but which are not performed from 
proper principles, because the evil of such actions arises 
from the absence of good, but it does not follow that 
- the same holds true of actions that. are evil in their very 
matter, and that from principles in direct opposition 
to the will of God. The latter would include not 
merely the absence of good, but also qualities positively 
evil. But whatever may be thought of the sentiment 
in question, as to every instance of actual transgression, 
it seems justly applicable to the latent spring of inbred 
depravity. There is reason to think, that mistakes 
have been entertained on the subject of original sin, 
and prejudices excited in regard to it ; from not pro- 
perly considering the import of the terms often employ- 
ed to express it. The use of terms which convey the 
idea of something positive, and which is superadded to 
the subject or agent spoken of, if those terms are not 
well defined, has a tendency to mislead. It is there- 
fore of importance to remember, that men being born 
devoid of the moral image of God, and insensible of his 
glory, do of their own accord turn to the objects of 
sense, and seek only that kind of gratification which 
they afford, and in them, and in things connected with 
them, the affections centre ; so that they become averse 
to God, and to all that is spiritually good, and inclined 
to all that is evil. 

With regard to the evil actions of men however, it 
seems to be incorrect to say that the sinfulness of such 
actions is entirely of a negative quality, or consists 
wholly in the privation or want of positive rectitude 
and moral goodness. If sin is sometimes expressed by 
such terms as ungodly, unholy, and unrighteous —holi- 
ness, on the other hand, is sometimes expressed by such 
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terms as innocent, unspotted, and unblameable. The 
connexion must determine when such expressions are 
to be understood in their strict negative sense, and 
when they are not. It is true, that the corruption of 
the heart originates in a defect or privation, and it is 
also true, that the absence or want of that rectitude and 
moral goodness, which ought to be found in the actions 
of a rational and accountable creature, does certainly 
constitute those actions sinful ; but as a rational-agent 
cannot, in his moral act, be indifferent to good or evil, 
there appears to be included in sinful actions, a con- 
trariety and an oppusition to.the matter of that want’ 
or privation, or a positive propensity to what is op- - 
posed to the matter of such defect or privation. This 
seems to be included in the meaning of some of the 
terms, that are applied to the transgressions of men, 
which represent them as including enmity, rebellion, 
and malignant opposition against God. It is true, that 
words of a privative form are sometimes applied to 
actual offences as well as to the origin of sin ; but their 
signification must be modified by the objects and the 
positive terms with which they are connected. But, 
generally, words of a more determinate and. positive 
import are employed, when special reference is made 
to actual transgressions. The greater part, for instance, 
of the vices mentioned in Rom. i. 28—-32. are desig- 
nated by terms of a positive nature. And when nega- 
tive terms are applied to actual offences, it is because 
in the actings of moral agents. the absence of good is 
connected with positive evil, as on the other hand 
negative terms are applied to holiness, because, in the 
actings of moral agents, the absence of evil is connected 
with positive good. 

~- Not that sin is a substance, or subject of physical 
being in the mind, for this would make it the effect of 
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creating power; but that it is rather a disordered state 
of the mind ; and though what is properly a substance, 
must be the effect of creating power, yet a particular 
state of such substance, may take place without such 
power having caused it. Moral agents are in their 
actions spontaneous, and certain changes may therefore 
originate in them; for, were it otherwise, then they 
would be mere passive engines, and there would be but 
one agency in the universe. It is true, that it is the 
failure of an action in respect to law, which formally, 
or properly, constitutes it sin; and in this view its evil 
may be said to consist in a privation ; but in full con- 
sistency with this, its evil qualities may include some- 
thing of a positive nature, for they may be conceived 
of as contrary to what the grounds of obligation would 
produce in a holy being independently of law. Be- 
sides, as it is the failure of an action in regard to law 
which constitutes it sinful, so the law is broken both 
by feeling and acting in direct and positive opposition 
to it, and by not feeling and acting as its precepts re- 
quire ; and the evil may be expressed either negatively 
or positively, as the case may require. 

_ Though, therefore, it seems to be somewhat incorrect 
to maintain, as many esteemed Evangelical writers have 
done, that the sinfulness of actions is a merely negative 
quality, or a mere privation or want; yet, it must be 
allowed, that the distortion of the faculties, and the 
sinful actions of men, originaie in a privation or want. 
There is a difference between a state of privation or 
want, which is followed by a perversion of the faculties, 
and that perversion itself; and between such a state of 
privation, and the present positive existence of actual 
transgressions. No eyil tendency can be imparted by 
God to the creature. As soon as Adam existed, he ex- 
isted in knowledge ; and as this proceeded from the 
author of his being, it must have been holy like him- 
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self. His holiness when created, consisted in a right 
knowledge of God, and in corresponding affections to- 
wards him. But, as has already been stated, mankind 
are now brought into the world devoid of the positive 
image of God, ignorant of his character and insensible 
to his glory; and they of their own accord, turn to 
their own feelings and to the objects of sense, apart 
from the Creator: their affections are set on such ob- 
jects as minister to mere gratification, and thus they 
come to be completely estranged from God and attach- 
ed unto evil. Their perceptions and ideas are not de- 
rived from God, as were those of Adam. Not only did 
he derive from God the constituent principles of his 
mind, but also all his first perceptions and ideas; for, 
as from the beginning he was an active agent, and as 
we can form no idea of active holiness without know- 
iedge and ideas, he must, if created holy, have been 
created in knowledge as well as in righteousness. But 
the case is different with his seed. They are naturally 
destitute of holy influence, and their perceptions and 
ideas arise from the objects around them, apart from 
God and from the exercise of their faculties without 
any reference to him; and the result is a growing pre- 
disposition to actual rebellion. 

It is a most humbling truth, that every child’ of 
Adam who lives till he becomes capable of moral 
agency, becomes at the same time an actual transgressor, 
and thus makes it manifest, that the want of original 
righteousness has been followed by such a distortion of 
the powers of the mind, in connexion with the bedy in 
which it is placed, as is invariably productive of actual 
transgression, as soon as the faculties are sufliciently 
developed. Thus the want of original rectitude, in 
connexion with the circumstances in which we are 
placed through the fall, is invariably followed by the 
loss of the proper poise of our faculties, and by such a 
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disordered state of the mind, as unfits us for holy bless- 
edness with God, and predisposes to actual rebellion, 
without. the smallest evil influence being infused into 
the heart by the author of our being. But though this 
state of mind originates in a privative cause, its reswdl is 
not therefore of a merely negative character. As there 
can be no active holiness, or holiness in exercise, with- 
out some perceptions or ideas influencing the heart, 
though through divine influence, there may be a princi- 
ple predisposing to such exercise when the powers of 
the mind are called forth; so there can be no actual 
sin without seme perceptions and ideas influencing the 
mind when capable of moral agency ; and hence, the 
incapability of mere children to commit actual trans- 
gression is expressed by their not knowing either good 
or evil. Indeed there may be a state of the mind in- 
ducing a predisposition to actual transgression, as soon 
as its faculties are capable of moral exercise ; and the 
latter state ef mind, as well as sinful action, originates 
as we have seen in a want, defect, or privation. There 
must be a distinction however between this privation, 
and that which attaches to sinful actions, for the latter 
is connected with moral agency. The scriptures ac-« 
cordingly make a distinction between some who have 
sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression, 
and others who have not. Rom. v.14. The former 
are such as, like Adam, have been guilty of actual 
transgression, and the latter, such as, not knowing 
either good or evil, are incapable.of actual sin. Deut. 
i. 39. ~God deals with his creatures according to what 
they are, and have done; and therefore, he does not 
charge them with actual transgression till once they 
have committed it. He deals with mankind as having 
sinned in their. head, and as fallen into such a state of 
mind as leads them to actual rebellion, as soon as they 


become moral agents; but still he distinguishes between 
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such as have not sinned personally, like Adam, and such 
as have. Men are indeed punished for what they wish- 
ed or intended to do, as well as for what they have 
done, because they have virtually done the evils in 
question ; but infants, to whom the Apostle refers, are 
as incapable of designing to do actual offences, as they 
are of doing them. Not that the latter are in every 
sense free from blame, but that there is a distinction 
between the personal blame which attaches to the for- 
mer class,.and the relative blame which attaches to the 
latter. Now, this necessarily implies a distinction be- 
tween that state of the faculties which obtains in the 
latter, and the result of that state, in the actual trans- 
gressions of the former, and in the additional disorder 
of the faculties produced by habits of active rebellion ; 
and this goes to prove, that though the sinfulness of 
men originates in a private cause, their activity in sin 
includes a positive character, for one thing that dis- — 
tinguishes the two, seems to be, that the latter includes 
positive evil, as well as defect. 
Such expressions as the following convey ideas of a 
positive nature: “ I have nourished and brought up 
children,” says God, “and they have rebelled against 
me.” Isaiah i. 2. ‘ But they refused to hearken, and 
pulled away the shoulder, and stopped their ears that 
they should not hear; yea, they made their hearts as 
an adamant stone, lest they should hear the law, and 
the words which the Lord of Hosts hath sent in his 
spirit by the former prophets.”” Zech. vii. 11.12. “ The 
carnal mind is enmity against God.” Rom. viii. 7. Not 
only is it said of men, that they have not the love of 
God in them; but that they are “ haters of God,” and 
“enemies to him in their minds and by wicked works.” 
1 John iv. 10; John v. 40; Rom. i. 30; Col. i. 21. 
- It seems to be incorrect to say, that whatever has a 
positive existence must be from God, and, that as sin 
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is not from him, therefore it is in every case but a ne- 
gative quality. Natural things, indeed, are the pro- 
duction of the immediate energy of God ; but particular 
moral qualities and habits may be produced by creatures 
acting spontaneously ; for otherwise, as has already been 
mentioned, there were but one agency in the universe. 
Although in physical or natural things, it be true that 
perfection is positive, whereas imperfection is privative, 
or merely a defect, it does not follow that this holds 
true of the imperfection’ connected with the evil quali- 
ties of moral actions in themselves, though doubtless 
their sinfulness, formally considered, arises from a fail- 
ure in regard to law. But whatever may be thought 
of this, it is clear that the opposite sentiment by no 
means solves the great difficulty in relation to the ori- 
gin of evil. It is not enough to say that God cannot 
be the author of sin, because it is a mere defect, and 
therefore cannot admit of positive causation ; for this, 
in certain respects, may be said of any other being. We 
do not do him justice, unless we maintain that he could 
not be its author, because it is repugnant to the holiness 
of his nature, which must be immutably the same. See 
Howe’s Posthumous Works, p. 636. 

These remarks have been made with a view to meet 
some difficulties which frequently occur in relation to 
this subject, and which are increased by the manner in 
which it has sometimes been treated. But it is not 
pretended, that the subject can be fully understood in 
the present world. We are not to suppose, that feeble 
mortals are capable of explaining all the parts of the 
moral system, or of judging of the divine providence ; 
since so small a portion of the ways of Heaven come 
under our cognizance. Yes, “ Jehovah doeth great 
things without number; he giveth not account of any 
of his matters.’ “ How unsearchable are his judgments 
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and his. ways past finding out.” Job v. 9.—xxxiii. 13 ; 
Rom. xi. 33. 

Whatever difficulties we may feel in regard to the 

permission of sin, yet, as it was the permission of Him 
who is infinite in wisdom and goodness, it becomes us 
to bow to the dispensations of Heaven, and to wait the 
disclosures of eternity in the firm belief of the divine 
rectitude and goodness. Every system but that of the 
scriptures, instead of freeing from difficulties, increases 
them a thousand fold. The scriptures in declaring the 
corruption of human nature, declare only a fact ; now 
the fact is independent of every thing else. Though 
they declare it, the scriptures ure not responsible for 
it; and if a more full account of its origin, and of the 
reasons of its being permitted, had been really of prac- 
tical use to us, no doubt it had been given. We ought, 
therefore, humbly to submit to our present partial 
vision, and to wait for the day, when all difficulties 
shall vanish before the light of the celestial world. It 
is surely most reasonable to credit the account which 
the scriptures give of its rise, since Christianity alone 
has provided a remedy ; and it is also proper to seek to 
be fully acquainted with what is written on the sub- 
ject, for the application of our powers of investigation 
to what is written, is a very different thing from in- 
truding into those things which are not revealed. 
Never, however, ought we to go beyond that boundary 
where utility terminates, and unprofitable speculation 
begins. 
- But as the existence of moral evil in the world can- 
not be denied, let us, in the spirit of meek submission 
at once to the providence and the revelation of God, 
ponder for a little some of the mournful parts of our 
history and character. 
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SECTION V. 
OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


Ir becomes us, with the simplicity of little children, 
to listen to the testimony of God in regard to the cha- 
racter of mankind. Now, he has most explicitly testi- 
fied, that the heart of man is evil from his youth; and 
such was his testimony after, as well as before the 
flood, as if to intimate, that no external means could 
effect a cure. Gen. vi. 5.—viii. 21. When the genea- 
logy of the Patriarchs is recorded, the record begins 
with informing us that Adam was created in the likes 
ness of God ; and then it proceeds to inform us, that he 
begat a son in his own likeness, after his image, Gen. 
v. 1—3. Now, there is an obvious contrast here stated, 
between that image of God in which Adam was creat- 
ed, and his own likeness which he transmitted to his 
son. And the son in question is not Cain, as if the 
resemblance between Adam as a sinner and his seed as 
such were peculiar to that wicked individual, but is 
Seth, the progenitor of the Messiah, and, we may say, 
the father of the postdiluvian world. This declaration 
concerning him, then tells what is the character of 
mankind in general, even of those who by the grace of 
God are ultimately saved. 

Soon did corruption appear in the family of Adam. 
His son Cain, as he grew up, became an ungodly char- 
acter, and his crime against his brother could not pro- 
ceed from imitation, for he was the first murderer ; 
neither could his offence, in the matter of sacrifice, pro- 
ceed from it ; for no other instance of the like offence 
had previously occurred. Abel indeed was a righteous 
character ; but this arose from his faith m the promise, 
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and not from any natural difference between him and 

his brother. Heb. xi. 4. We know from daily ex- 

perience, that, as the prevalence of death, where no 

actual sin has been committed, proves, as has been al- 

ready stated, that infants are in some sense held as 
guilty, since death is the wages of sin ; so their charac- 
ter, as soon as they are capable of nes agency, proves 
that they have fallen into a state of depravity. Soon 
do they manifest vanity and pride, an impatience of 
restraint, a spirit of refractoriness, a desire not only to 
be their own masters, but to have the ascendancy over 
all around them. In particular, they very soon discover 
an aversion to the things of God. What parent who is 
not blinded by weap or foolish fondness and partial- 
ity, has not observed the seeds of those evil dispositions 
which mark the character of adults? Till they become. 
moral agents, indeed, they cannot be considered as ac- 
countable ; but their perceptions and ideas get so in- 
fluenced by previous habits, in connexion with the cir- 
cumstances in which they come into the world, and in 
which they grow up in it, that as soon as they are cap- 
able of moral agency, or of distinguishing between moral 
good and moral evil, they invariably choose the latter. 
Were this peculiar to the children of ungodly parents, 
there might be ground for supposing, that it was owing 

either to example, or to some other special cause ; but 
it is not peculiar to such, for it is common to all. Some 

children, indeed, have in their earliest years manifested 
a disposition to piety ; but we are taught by the case 

of John the Baptist to ascribe this to the grace of God ; 

for we are told, that he was filled with the Holy Ghost 
even from his mother’s womb. Luke i. 15. And in the 
same way must we account for the early piety of 
Samuel, Abijah and others. The testimony of Heaven 

is, that the wicked are estranged from the womb and 

go astray, speaking lies as soon as they are born; that. 
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is, as soon as they are capable of moral agency, they in- 
dulge in actual transgression, in consequence of ‘the 
previous disposition of their hearts. Psalm Iviii. 3. 

It is no objection to this, that our Lord held up little 
children as examples to his discipies, and in illustration 
of what every one must become, in order to his being 
a subject of his kingdom. This did not imply, that 
infants are not the subjects of a depraved nature ; for 
the only thing meant by our Lord is, that their infan- 
tile feelings, while mere infants, of willing dependance 
on their parents, their indifference while in that condi- 
tion as to rank and precedency, and their disposition to 
credit whatever their parents or teachers may say to 
them, serve to illustrate that teachable and humble 
spirit, which is necessary in the disciples of Christ. It 
is by implicit subjection of mind to the doctrine of God, 
the proper disposition of learners, that men are led to 
submit themslves to the truth, and so to become meet 
for the kingdom of Heaven. Our Lord is not exactly 
teaching what a Christian ought to be, for doubtless he 
ought to be perfect in holiness ; he is illustrating that 
docile temper of mind which is necessary to induce men 
to submit implicitly to the authority of God, and so to 
receive the truth, without implicitly receiving which, 
they cannot become members, much less eminent charac- 
tersin his kingdom. When he says, then, that except we 
become as little children we cannot enter the kingdom 
of Heaven, he is not teaching that infants are free from 
depravity ; for this were to say, that no one can be a_ 
disciple of Christ unless he be perfectly holy, which 
would be like saying, that men must first be completely 
cured of their moral maladies, in order to their submit- 
ting themselves to that wholesome instruction, by which 
alone they can be healed. He is speaking, then, of that 
state of mind which leads men to come and to continue 
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cure is at last perfected. 

Now, the comparison of this tractable and lowly 
temper of mind with the temper of little children, re- 
fers not to what they are by nature, but to what they 
happen to be by constitution, the texture of their 
tender frame, and their accidental inability to exercise 
their faculties as they do when advanced in life. Their 
infantile feelings are in themselves possessed of no moral 
quality, but arise from causes quite independent of 
moral and religious principle ; for of nothing of the kind 
are they yet capable. It is pleasing however, to know 
that though the feelings in question have in themselves 
no moral quality, they are capable of being so sanctified 
by the spirit of God, that an infant may, om entering the 
heavenly world, exhibit the lineaments of the Christian 
character. The Saviour accordingly said to his dis- 
ciples: “ Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
Luke xviii. 16. And the expression, “ of such is the 
kingdom of God ;” seems to mean that such compose a 
very great part of it. Newton’s Messiah, Ser. 50 ; 
Scott on Matt. xix. 13—15. At all events, it must 
signify that such do form a part of it, for to say “ of 
such as resemble these in temper and disposition is the 
kingdom of God,” would not warrant the conclusion 
drawn, namely, that children ought not to be hindered 
from being brought to him in order to be blessed ; be- 
cause on the same principle, he might have said, that 
doves and lambs should be brought to him to be bless- 
ed, since of persons resembling such is the kingdom of 
God. The infant part of the redeemed, however, (whe- 
ther that class be great or small in extent, for on that 
question we do not now enter,) need to be washed in 
the blood cf the Lamb, and to be regenerated by the 
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spitit of Christ, since they are under condemnation, 
because of the sin of Adam, and are thus excluded from 
the kingdom of Heaven; and because they come into 
the world destitute of the moral image of God, and ex- 
posed to the corruption which has followed the fall, 
and are therefore unmeet for the glory of that kingdom. 
To such, as well as to adults, salvation must be a mat- 
ter of pure and unmerited grace, and by no means an 
amends for an injury, or in any respect a matter of debt. 

The scriptures declare, that there is no man that sin- 
neth not, 1 Kings viii. 46; that all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, Rom. iii. 23; and that 
all men are under sin, Gal. iii. 22 ; and the Saviour has 
taught us, that all evil thoughts, dispositions and ac- 
tions proceed from the heart, Matt. xv. 19. Men aré 
very ready to think, and they indeed often say, that 
their heart is better than their life; but the saying 
ought to be inverted, for the life is better than the heart: 
just as there is more sap in the trunk of a tree than in 
the branches, and more water in the fountain than there 
is in the streams. ‘ The heart,” says the Prophet, “is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, who 
can know it ;’ and Jehovah declares, “ that he alone 
ean search it ;” as if to say, that none but he can fathom 
the depth of its iniquity. Jer. xvii. 9, 10. 

«“ Who” says Job, “ can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean? Not one.” Job xiv. 4. And in these 
words, he appears to be tracing the corruption of man 
to the first introduction of sin; so that the derivation 
of evil from that dismal event had been familiar to his 
mind. He did at times speak too strongly, in reply to 
his friends, of the righteousness of his character, chap. 
xxxv. 1—3; but yet he at other times, when cool and 
collected, expressed his deep sense of his corruption: 
Uf I wash myself,” says he, “* with snow water, and 
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make my hands never so clean: Yet shalt thou plunge 
me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me.” 
Washing the hands was a token of innocence. Psalm 
- xxvi. 6, and lxxili. 13 ; but such was the purity of God, 
when set beside the purity of man, that it would not bear 
a comparison. And Job wasaware, that when tried by 
God, he should be found unclean as a leper ; and refer- 
ring to the corrupted state of his body, he expresses his 
sense of uncleanness by a bold figure in which he re- 
presents his very clothes as dreading to touch him, for 
fear of being infected by his moral contagion. Remark- 
able as was the language of God respecting his integri- 
ty, we find that the Patriarch himself, when omaaned 
with the most just ideas of the divine purity and holi- 
ness, exclaimed: < Behold I am vile, what shall I 
answer thee ; I will lay mine hand upon my mouth ; I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee: Wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and in ashes.” Job xl. 4—xlii. 5, 6. 
Eliphaz has also expressed his views of the nature of 
man, by strongly afirming by a solemn interrogation, 
that neither moral purity, nor any ground of accep- 
tance before God, can be found in any of mankind in 
their natural state. ‘ What is man,” says he, “ that 
he should be clean? And he that is born of a woman, 
that he should be righteous ?” Job, xv. 14. And this 
is not introduced to exculpate himself from all blame ; 
but asa ground of humiliation, and asa reason why 
the judgments of Heaven have fallen upon men. What- 
ever, then, was the application which he wished to 
make of the subject to Job; it is evident, that both 
were of one mind in regard to the natural character of 
mankind. 

And if, as is undeniable, a pr evailing ore of ‘ain 
ter may be transmitted by parents to knets immediate 
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offspring, though we cannot tell how, what is there 
unreasonable in the idea of the transmission of the seeds 
of depravity from the common parent of the race? 
The fact is, there are few things the mode of which we 
can explain. All we can say on the present subject is, 
that such is the constitution which mankind derive from 
Adam, that coming into the world as they do, devoid 
of the positive image of God, they do not fail without 
a single exception to be corrupted, by falling under the 
dominion of their animal nature, in a way which nei- 
ther involves the idea, that God is the author of sin, 
nor supposes any thing incompatible with their freedom 
of agency. 

When man is said to be naturally depraved, the 
meaning is not, that depravity belongs to the original 
constitution of his nature, for he was created in the 
image of God. The term nature is ambiguous, and is 
used both to denote that which is essential to his con- 
stitution as man, and to express an accidental property 
which comes along with us at first, and grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength, in opposi- 
tion to properties which are contracted by imitation or 
by mere custom. 

This corruption cannot be the effect of imitation on- 
ly, for propensities are found in children towards evils 
of which they have seen no example ; and good exam- 
ples are imitated with great reluctance, while thosc of 
the very worst kind are eagerly followed. To account 
for the corruption of mankind by example, is in fact to 
make it account for itself, or to be its own cause ; for 
how came bad examples into being, if there was no pre- 
vious corruption ? and how came they to be go general 
among all classes, in all places, and in all ages of the 
world? Do not these things show the truth of the 
Scriptures, which traee sin to an evil bias antecedent 
to all example ? | 
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This is what is commonly called original sin, because 
it is as ancient as our original individually considered, 
and because it is the origin of all actual offences. The 
expression is seldom used to denote the original act of 
Adam’s first sin, but is rather applied to that depraved 
disposition which has followed it. His sin is indeed 
treated in scripture as the sin of human nature ; but a 
distinction is made between its guilt or relative obliga- 
tion to suffer in consequence of it, and the inherent 
evil which has been the result of it. | 

- Of the latter of these the Psalmist speaks, when he 
says; “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me;” Psalm li. 5. thus ex- 
pressing his sense of an inbred disposition to evil. Sin, 
accordingly is represented as what belongs to man in 
his natural state: “ The way of man is froward and 
strange.’ Proverbs xxi. 3. “ Thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” Matt. 
“xvi. 23. 

‘At an early period, a distinction began to be made 
between the people of God, and the people of the world ; 
when‘the former began to call themselves, or to be call- 
ed by the name of the Lord. Gen. iv. 26. The race 
‘of Cain, because of their neglect of divine worship, and 
their attachment to the things of this life, were called 
© sons of men ;”’ whereas, the others were denominated 
the “ sons of God.” And we find, that when the sons 
of God, or his professed worshippers, married the 
daughters of men, that is, of the irreligious world, there 
followed that fearful wickedness which occasioned the 

“deluge ; Gen. yi, 1—6. In reference to this distinc- 
tion, it is said of the Israelites, that though as a peo- 
ple separated unto-God, and called his children, in dis- 
‘tinction from others, it was to be expected that they 
would act as members of his family; yet, on the con- 
trary, they « like men,” that is, like the people of the 
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world, had transgressed the covenant. Hosea vi. 7. 
In disregarding the covenant of God, they displayed 
the spirit, and imitated the manners of the world. 
The same evil is charged on the Corinthians, when it 
is said to them: <“ Are ye not carnal and walk as 
men.” 1 Cor. iil. 3. Accordingly, the scriptures dis- 
tinguish what is evil by calling it men’s own ; or what 
property belongs to themselves in their natural state. 
Thus, we read of their being given up to their own 
hearts’ lust, Psalm lxxxi. 12; of their walking in their 
own ways, Acts, xiv. 16; and according to their own 
devices, . Jer. xviii. 12. Now, do not these passages 
‘prove, that sin belongs to the character of men in their 
present condition ? 
On what other principle is it, that the world is al- 
‘Ways represented as evil in its principles and ways? 
John vii. 7.—vyill. 23.—xiv. 17, and xv. 18, 19; and 
that all are declared to be unmeet for the kingdom of 
Heaven, till they are regenerated by divine grace? 
John ii. 3—5. And is not the humbling fact confirm- 
ed by the early, and the rapid fall of the nations into 
idolatry, by the frequent relapses of the Jews into it, 
notwithstanding their many advantages ; by the early 
and the fearful corruption of Christianity, and by the 
-confiict which Christians have constantly to maintain a- 
gainst sin? 

- What is the history of mankind but a history of re- 
bellion? So rapid was the progress of rebellion after 
the fall, that as we have just seen, the worshippers of 
God, soon found it necessary to distinguish themselves 
from others, by denominating themselves his sons. 
And: as men multiplied, corruption and wickedness ad- 
vanced, and the earth became full of violence, God 
locked on it, and behold it was corrupt ; for all flesh 
had corrupted his way upen the earth. And this cor- 
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ruption he traced to the heart of man ; for we are told, 
he saw that every imagination uf the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. Gen. vi. 5. Indeed, 
how could its universality be accounted for, but by a 
bias in human nature towards evil. And after the flood, 
he gave as a reason why he would not again curse the 
earth with a deluge, that having made an example of 
one generation, he resolved, as the disorder was incur- 
able by judgments, he would not repeat the experi- 
ment: ‘I will not again” said he, * curse the ground 
any more for man’s sake; for the imagination of man 
is evil from his youth ; neither will I again smite any 
more every thing living as I have done.” This institu- 
tion of magistracy at that time, shewed the judgment 
of Heaven in regard to the future character of man. It 
is in the magistrate, that God requires the life of eve- 
ry one who sheddeth man’s blood. _ Gen. ix. 5, 6; and 
this day, the laws of all nations afford a strong proof of 
the depravity of man. It is absolutely necessary to 
employ the restraint of power and the terror of heavy 
penalties, to prevent the overflowings of corruption. 
Hence too, the many means which in private life must 
be used to guard against fraud, and to secure property 
and personal safety. . 

The event proved the truth of the divine declaration 
respecting the unchanged character of man ; for though 
Noah doubtless established the worship of God in his 
family, it did not long continue in its purity. So far 
from this, there was soon an attempt made to establish 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, and to defeat the 
divine purpose to re-people the world. The tower of 
Babel appears to have been intended for religious pur- 
poses ; for it is not at all probable, that a plain would 
have been chosen, had the design been merely to erect 
a tower which should overtop the mcuntains and reach 
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unto Heaven. And it seems in connexion with this 
to have been built for the purpose of being a rallying, 
point, and the means of keeping the people united un- 
der one great system ofrule. ‘The daring and impious 
attempt was defeated only by the direct interposition of 
God. Idolatry however continued to advance; for 
even Abraham and his family united the worship of 
idols with that of the true God. Gen. xi. 3. Joshua. 
xxiv. 2.14, £5. In Joseph’s time it had advanced still 
farther in Egypt, for it appears, that certain creatures 
were objects of veneration. Gen. xlili_ compared with 
chap. xlvi. 34, and Exodus. viii. 25, 26. with chap. 
xxxii.. The Hebrews were an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians, because the very animals were eaten by the for- 
mer, which the latter adered. We also find that the na- 
tions of Canaan were guilty of the grossest abomina- 
nations, united with the worship of idols. Now their 
character very soon became that of the bulk of man- 
kind. Though taught originally by Jehovah himself, 
and though the revelation he gave them was confirmed 
by all that they saw, yet they rejected his truth. In 
a word, men became vain in their imaginations, they 
‘‘ did not like to retain the knowledge of the God of 
purity and holiness,” and they were left to their own 
ways ; the result of which was that they became increas- 
ingly blind to the beauty of truth and the deformity 
of error ; and the most fearful principles and practices 
soon overspread the earth. Rom. i.20, 23, 28—32, | 
It might have been expected however, that the light 
and the advantages which were enjoyed by the Israe~ 
lites, would have had some influence in restraining 
them at least from the grosser manners of the nations ; 
but insteal] of this, their history is a record of every 
kind of transgression, and of measures which were re- 
quired to be employed to prevent them frem becoming 
as bad, if not worse, than the world around them. We 
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see in them the overbearing power of depravity, in 
breaking down all the forces which were set to restrain 
it, prevailing against the greatest encouragements to 
obedience, and even perverting the sacred institutions 
of Heaven into occasions of the grossest iniquity ; and 
such amung them as were of a contrary spirit, were so 
only in consequence of special grace. Now, the history 
of that people may be considered as expressly designed 
to be an experimental trial of human nature. As met 
by well conducted experiments, establish general con- 
clusions in regard to the qualities of things, so the deal- 
ings of Jehovah with Israel, serve to demonstrate what 
is the radical character of mankind at large; for what 
were that people, but a part of the same general mass ? 
In vain then do men think, that they would have act- 
ed better if placed in the same circumstances. 

And when we come to the Christian economy, we 
find, that even under the eyes of the Apostles, the 
mystery of iniquity began to operate and to diffuse its 
leaven. 2 Thess. ii. 7. And what greater proof of the 
depravity of mankind can there be, than the considera- 
tion, that from societies formed as were the primitive 
churches, and circumstanced as they were, such a sys- 
tem should have sprung, How affecting, that in pro- 
fessed relation to a kingdom which is not of this world, 
and in connexion with the pure and heavenly systemof 
evangelical truth, and with the sacred and simple insti- 
tutions of Christ, the abominations of the antichristian 
confederacy should have arisen! What a humbling de- 
monstration of the propensity of human nature, to cor- 
rupt every thing which bears the marks of holiness and 
of spirituality, and to pervert the very means which 
are employed to heal the moral maladies of man, into 
occasions and instruments of fearfully increasing the in- 
veteracy of those very maladies! Well might the A- 
postle John, when looking to the symbol of the anti- 
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christian body wonder with great admiration.” Rev. 
xvii. 6. For though he did not at the moment under- 
stand every thing connected with the symbol, he knew 
it represented that fearful system which had already 
been repeatedly presented to his view. To see the very 
gift of Heaven converted into an engine of cruelty, op- 
pression and murder, and the most salutary nutriment 
converted into the deadliest poison, was to witness a 
most affecting proof of the corruption of man. 

It cannot then be true, that the stock of human na- 
ture is good, but gets corrupted in the rearing. No 
man would reason thus in any other case. Were there 
a tree found which in every climate, and in every sea- 
son, and even under every kind of culture, produced 
the most noxious fruit, who would hesitate to pronounce 
it of a poisonous nature? And since all history and all 
experience prove, that all mankind in every age and 
under every change of circumstances, are morally de- 
praved in their actions, what inference can be reason- 
ably drawn from the stubborn fact, but that they are 
morally depraved in heart? It is fully demonstrable 
from the most authentic evidence, that an evil principle 
taints the whole faculties, sentiments, and manners of 
man, in all the situations in which he has been found ; 
from the most savage and barbarous, to the most civi- 
lized and refined of conditions. 

The treatment which the Gospel receives when preach- 
ed in the greatest purity and simplicity, is a convine- 
ing proof of the hostility of the heart to God. Our 
Lord accordingly said to the Jews, “ I know you that 
ye have not the love of God in you: I am come in my 
Father’s name and ye receive me not.” John v. 42, 
43. Were the sins of men not the fruit of a radical and 
predominating principle of depravity, and did they, 
‘ notwithstanding of their transgressions, at bottom love 
God, they would at once embrace the salvation of the 
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Gospel. Were there a spark of love in the heart, it 
would work in the way of sorrow for sin, and in a de- 
sire to return to that God whose law had been violated. 
That Gospel which so highly exalts the character of 
God, would certainly be embraced, were he indeed 
the object of affection ; and if men were really loved 
with a holy affection, that message would be endeared 
to the heart by the consideration, that it breathed good 
will towards them. But so far from thus embracing 
the truth, men will not come to Christ that they may 
have life. John v. 40. 

Many are the excuses which men make for their un- 
belief ; but the true cause of it is their aversion to the 
pure and humbling truths of the Gospel, and to that 
holiness, spirituality, and self-denial which they know 
to be the direct and proper fruits of a cordial submis- 
sion to it. They will plead the want of evidence, while 
every day they give credit to things, of the truth of 
which they have far less evidence than of the truth of 
the Gospel. Did the revelation of Heaven contain a 
system in accordance with the corrupt inclinations of 
the heart, it would at once be embraced. 

Many plead the quaint ideas, and the uncouth phrase- 
ology of some professors of religion, and their contract- 
ed views and illiberal prejudices upon other subjects, 
as excuses for their indifference and contempt. That 
some professors of religion have erred in these respects 
is true, and that they ought to guard against such prac- 
tices, is certain; but it merits the most serieus consi- 
deration, that the revelation of God ought not to be i- 
dentified with the weakness and the frailties of his crea- 
tures, and that piety should not be judged of by its ac- 
cidental associations. The Gospel should certainly be 
received in its own light, and not in the obscurities of 
an improper vehicle, or the discolorations of impru- 
dence, infirmity, and mistaken zeal. Is it rational, 
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say, is it not below a man to aet otherwise? Will not 
enlightened reason lead to separate from religion all 
that is accidental and adventitious? The fact is, that 
it is not the manner in which religion i is exhibited, but 
the matter of the thing itself, that is the real ground 
of offence. 1n other cases, men of intelligence conquer 
their aversion to what is repulsive in figure and uncouth 
in expression, for the sake of the worth that they co- 
ver. And well do they discriminate between the in- 
trinsic value of objects, and their accidental accompa- 
niments. And they who cannot do this in regard to 
religion, would in any circumstances refuse to listen to 
the voice of the charmer, were he to charm never so 
wisely, ! 

The quaint ideas and the unhappy language which 
have been connected with the manner of conducting 
certain discussions, are far from being defensible ; but 
why in this more than in other cases, should they bring 
the subjects themselves into contempt? For what are 
the redeeming qualities which in other cases prevent 
this S etcumdine of things that differ, when compared 
with the intrinsic grandeur of that which guides to glo- 
ry, honour and immortality? Must it not be owing to 
unsubdued pride and an unholy state of heart, rather 
than to mere accidental associations, that the Gospel is 
disregarded? Men are conscious, even should they not 
be chargeable with gross immorality, that the general 
tenor of their spirit and conduct is incompatible with 
the holy requirements of the revelation of God; and 
hence, they do not examine it with candour. Were 
they really determined to search for the truth, and to 
follow it whithersoever it might lead them, they would 
sacrifice every prejudice that arises from the adventi- 
tious garb, with which it has sometimes been clothed. 
And it may be added, that the same principle would 
lead them to distinguish between the genuine piety, and 
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the wild speculations, the corrupt observances, and the 
unhallowed practices of its pretended friends, which 
have often been employed to justify scepticism and in- 
fidelity. And it is no less evident, that this disposition 
of mind would induce them to rest satisfied with the 
simple, and unadorned medium through which God 
himself has seen meet to communicate the revelation of 
his will. The fascinating garb with which genius has 
clothed her speculations, would not have suited that 
message which is designed for mankind at large, and 
which is meant to be an instrument of conviction and 
of holy transformation, rather than a feast of taste, and 
a source of theatrical emotion and gratification. The 
ground of dislike to the truth, is the love of darkness 
rather than light. John iii. 19, 20. Such is the ex- 
press declaration of the faithful witness. The objec- 
tions of men tothe Gospel have therefore, a much deep- 
er root than in their mere fastidiousness in regard to 
the vehicle of communication ; they originate in the 
depravity of their hearts. It becomes Christians in- 
deed, to beware of every thing which would add to the 
offence of the cross ; but let them not depart from the 
simplicity of scripture. It is the grace of God alone, 
which can conquer the hostility of men to the nature 
of its doctrines, and the purity of its precepts ; and how 
can we expect his blessing, if we depart from his word ? 
The truths of the Gospel appeal to the conscience, 
and demand unreserved submission ; and it is this char- 
acter of the truth which excites the hostility of man. 
The conversion of sinners is, accordingly, invariably 
ascribed to the grace of God. When Peter confessed 
his faith, it was said to him; “ Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto me, but my Father who is in 
Heaven.” Matt. xvi. 17. It is the Holy Spirit who 
circumcises the heart to love God. Deut. xxx. 6; who 
gives a new heart and a right temper of mind. Ezek. 
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— xxxvi. 26, 27; and who puts the holy fear of God into 
the soul. Jer. xxxii. 40. Yes, it is from Heaven that 
repentance unto life is obtained. Acts xi. 18. In the 
use of the means of grace with mankind, we are taught 
to remember, that though one may plant, and another 
water, it is God only who can give the increase. 1 Cor. 
iii. 6,.7. It is given to Christians in the behalf of 
Christ to believe on him. Phil. i. 29; so that the un- 
divided praise is to be rendered to him who opens the 
eyes of the sinner, and turns him from darkness to 
light. 1 Pet.i.9. And whence the necessity of spe- 
cial grace to produce the faith of the Gospel, but from 
the depravity of man? Christians are always repre- 
sented as having been reconciled unto God, as adopted 
by him, and as sanctified by him. Now this implies, 
that once they were enemies, children of another fami- 
ly, and impure and unholy. 

It is worthy of special notice, that the most eminent 
Christians feel that their nature is corrupted, and have 
to maintain a struggle with the principles of depravity. 
The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and were it not 
that the spirit in them lusteth on the other hand against 
the flesh, they would fall before their enemy. Gal. v. 
18. It is only by the influence of the spirit, that the 
desires of the flesh are kept in restraint, and prevented 
from being carried into full operation. The two are 
contrary, the.one to the other ; and it is by walking in 
the spirit, or under the constant influence of that spirit, 
whose dictates are contained in the revelation of Hea- 
ven, that Christians are enlightened and sanctified, and 
so strengthened as to keep under the evil principles of 
the heart. What failures in simplicity of intention, 
what feebleness of resolution, what a reluctance to spi- 
ritual duties, and what languor in performing them, 
have they to struggle with! And how painful often is, 
this conflict! Though at one time full of holy love 
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and rapt up in delightful meditation on the things of 
God ; how, at another, does the fervour of the soul de- 
cline, and the heart become as it were dead to what 
had but lately interested us so much! And how fre- 
quently do the evil passions of the mind get the ascen- 
dency, even after much experience-of our danger, and 
many endeavours to be more watchful and circumspect. 
What are external difficulties, when compared with the 
pain of this incessant conflict with internal evils ? In 
a word, genuine Christians, to a man, set their seal to 
all that the scriptures say of the moral corruption of 
the heart. 

Men often exercise the most eagle-eyed scrutiny into 
the character and conduct of Sigtetoes of religion, in 
order to find some flaw of which they may boast. They 
wish to find some excuse for their irreligion, and hav- 
ing found some failure in a profession of piety, they in- 
dulge in the most malicious triumph. Infirmities are 
magnified into crimes, and the faults of one ate laid to 
the charge of the general body. Imperfections cleave 
to the best of men, and therefore, where infirmities are 
maliciously sought for, they may be easily found ; or if 
not found, there may be plausible reasons for maintain- 
ing their existence. But why all this scrutiny into the 
conduct of such, when the most flagrant evils, and the 
most pernicious example set by men like themselves, are 
scarcely observed, or are represented as the frailties of 
nature, as petty offences, or as the effect of sudden sur- 
prisals? When a professor of religion falls into any act 
of transgression, no such lenient names are affixed to it, 
and no such indulgence is shown. Men will say, that 
such things are worse in them because of their religious 
pretensions, and this certainly is true, for their profes- 
sion must greatly aggravate their offences ; and hence, 
it becomes them to are circumspectly, that they adorn 
the doctrine of the Saviour. But let it be remembered, 
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that what is the duty of one man. is the duty of all. 
And why then are not evils universally blamed, instead 
of being condemned with severity in one case, and con- 
nived at in others ? And why make religion respon- 
sible for what it invariably reprobates ? Many have 
engaged in the business of this world, who by foolish 
and absurd schemes have involved themselves i in ruin ; 
but do men therefore exclaim against engaging in Busts 
ness at all? Or do they, when deceived by counterfeit 
cuin, affirm that there is none genuine? No, men 
love the world too well, and are too rational in regard 
to its concerns, thus absurdly to reason ; and why then 
do they reproach religion, because there are false pre- 
tenders to it? 

It deserves particular attention, that the moral dis- 
crimination which is often discovered in pointing out 
what professors of religion should be, and in detecting 
and blaming what is reprehensible in such, is a proof 
that men do not err through ignorance. What an evi- 
dence then of heartfelt dislike to the service of God, 
must be the spirit betrayed by them? And that the 
faults of professors are but laid hold of, in order to 
silence conscience and to justify their conduct, is de- 
monstrated by the fearful fact, that not only have the 
most consistent and excellent of the earth been hated 
of the world, but even the immaculate Saviour. This 
fact is a standing evidence, that real godliness, what- 
ever endearments it may possess, cannot be agreeable 
to the carnal mind. It becomes Christians, however, 
to cut off eccasion from them who desire occasion of re- 
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SECTION VI. Pe 
ADDITIONAL REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN DEPRAVITY: 


Tue disorder of the human faculties is sufficient to 
produce all the positive evils which obtain in the human 
character. The animal appetites, and the inferior pas- 
sions and principles connected with our constitution, 
have gained the ascendency over those faculties of the 
mind which ought to have governed them ; and the re~ 
sult is, that the latter also, have become defiled and 
perverted. The will naturally chooses what the judg- 
ment for the moment suggests is agreeable; but how 
different is this from choosing what the understanding 
dictates to be right? Far indeed is man fallen, when 
the evil inclinations of his heart induce him to employ 
his rational faculties, merely to discover what will be 
agreeable to his earthly propensities! Hence the term 
flesh is sometimes employed to denote the principles of 
human depravity. This term is often used to signify 
human nature in general ; because the body, of which 
flesh is the principal constituent, is the visible part of 
the human constitution. Gen. vi. 12. Rom. iii. 20. 
And by a very natural transition it came to be used to 
denote, that corrupt principle which manifests itself 
through the medium of the bodily organs, and is occu- 
pied with present things. Gal. v. 19—24.—vi. 8. Not 
that this principle is confined to the inordinate appe- 
tites of the body ; for we read of the filthiness of the 
spirit, as well as of the flesh. 2 Cor. vii. 1. And even 
when the general term flesh is employed without being 
distinguished from the term spirit, we find among its 
fruits, not only impurity, revellings and drunkenness, 
with other evils particularly connected with the body ; 
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but also hatred and variance, envyings and wrath, with 
many other evil dispositions, the seat of which is more 
immediately in the mind. Gal. v. 20,21. But as all 
these evils are connected with present things, and are 
excited into exercise by them, the corruption of man’s 
nature is fitly denominated flesh. Now, such language 
would not have been used to express the various in- 
stances of human depravity, had not the nature of man 
been corrupted ; for why employ a term which ex- 
presses his nature to denote his corruption, if he were 
not from the beginning depraved? On the same prin- 
ciple, the term sensual is applied by the Apostle Jude 
to certain characters, not in opposition to men of intel- 
lectual pursuits merely, but to such as are divinely 
taught and sanctified. He says of the persons in ques- 
tion, that they are sensual, or animal, not having the 
spirit, ver. 19. And the Apostle James, after men- 
tioning the evils of bitter envying and. strife, and say- 
ing, that to glory in such things is to lie against the 
‘truth, “adds; “ This wisdom cometh not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish.” James iii. 14, 15. 
And as the term flesh is employed to signify corrup- 
tion in general, so it is applied to the most refined 
modes in which that corruption appears. ‘Thus, that 
disposition which leads men to trust for acceptance in 
external privileges and outward observances, is deno- 
minated flesh, because it operates in conformity to that 
‘propensity which is in us to dwell upon present and 
visible things. And the object in which we thus trust 
gets the same appellation. Hence, the law of Moses, as 
perverted by the Jews, who overlooked its spirit, and 
trusted to itS8 mere carcase, as it were, is often so called. 
Gal. iii. 3; Phil. iii. 3, 4. The external nature of the 
-sacrifices and purifications of that law, had the effect 
of leading the mind to dwell upon the materiality and 
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in particular, in very many instances with the flesh, 
even in its natural meaning ; and this may partly ac- 
count for the system being so denominated. But the 
principal reason why it is so called is, that the corrupt 
propensities of man, which lead him to seek his happi- 
ness in visible objects, led the Jews to seek justification 
through the bodily services of the law, instead of in- 
quiring after its spirit, and trusting to him of whom its 
whole services testified. For that same principle which 
led the Jews thus to pervert the law, leads multitudes 
still to trust to the literal observances of the Christian 
Economy ; and those services, when thus abused by the 
propensity of mankind to dwell upon present things, 
may likewise be denominated flesh. And accordingly, 
the Apostle when speaking, not of Jews as such only, 
nor of judaising teachers, or Jewish rites only ; but of 
ministers of Christ, (or at least those who called them- 
selves such,) and of Christian labours, of the care of 
Christian churches, and of troubles borne in the Christian 
cause, says, when personating a foolish boaster: Seeing 
that many glory after the flesh, I will glory also. 2 Cor. 
xi. 18, compared with ver. 23—-28. Now, the things 
mentioned are in certain respects of an external nature. 
But this is not the only reason why they are denominated 
fiesh ; they are so called in reference to the use made 
of external privileges and outward things ; and the use 
in question, being the fruit of depravity, the things thus 
abused when connected with that corrupt principle, are 
called by its name. And well may that principle which 
leads men to trust in something done by themselves, as 
the ground of acceptance with God, be denominated the 
flesh ; since it is but a particular modification of the 
general principle, which leads them to make an idol of 
present things, by seeking their happiness in them, in- 
stead of seeking their happiness in God; and also, be- 
cause, instead of weakening the corruption of the heart, 
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it strengthens it ; for whatever is the ground of confi- 
dence must most powerfully influence our character. 
The ground then, on which corruption is expressed 
by the term flesh, is that the mind of man is governed 
by the inferior principles of his nature, and is occupied 
with present objects to the exclusion of God, and of 
spiritual things from his heart. And we have but to 
examine the natural tendencies of the heart, and to look 
around us in the world, to be satisfied that such is the 
present character of man. From infancy there isa pre- 
dominant tendency to occupy the mind entirely with 
the interests of time, to seek the gratification of the 
senses and the passions, and to live as if the present 
world were our home, without any care to please Him 
who called us into being. Where is the man who 
naturally lives a holy and a heavenly life? Are not - 
the minds of men occupied with the things of this passe 
ing scene ; its riches, its honours, and its pleasures ? 
We see one class panting for a higher place among its 
vain distinctions. They feel that natural emptiness 
which attaches to every creature, and which obliges 
them to look without themselves for something on which 
to’rest, and with which to satisfy their craving desires. 
But instead of looking to him who alone can feed with 
genuine satisfaction, they persist in pursuing the deceit- 
ful vanities of time. We see another class wholly .en- 
gaged in the business of this world, with no higher ob- 
ject than the enjoyment of independence in retirement, 
and a retreat from labour in the evening of life. And we 
see still another class, who having no hope of bettering 
their. condition, look no farther than to the support of 
their family and of themselves, and to the repose of the 
evening; or the rest of the Sabbath. While we find some 
of the former classes saying of the day of rest, what a 
weariness is it, and when will it be over? to the latter, 
the. quietness of that hallowed morn .has no other 
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charms, than as the signal of a retreat from labour and 
fatigue. And without all question, it is even in this 
view a blessing, and as such it ought to be valued. But 
it is still more to be prized as a rest to the mind ; and 
what an additional zest would it have, if, when jaded 
by the labours and disquieted by the cares of the week, 
it were prized as an opportunity of bending the un- 
divided attention of the heart to things heavenly and 
divine, of rising above the scenes of this world, and of 
entering into the spirit and the songs of the eternal 
Sabbath! Of what a happiness do the slaves of this 
world deprive themselves! No proper concern is enter- 
tained in regard to the soul and the interests of eternity. 
If they can pass through the world with tolerable com- 
fort, it is all that they care for. 

Now, does not the spirit betrayed by these different 
classes manifest, that they look only to the present 
world, that the great questions with them are either, 
« what shall I eat, what shall I drink, and wherewithal 
shall I be clothed ?” or others equally connected 
with carnality of mind. They feel, and they act as if 
they were to dwell in the world for ever, as if they 
were made for it alone, and as if they were connected 
merely with its interests, and were to pursue them as 
sources of happiness distinct from their adorable Cre- 
ator. 

Men indeed, may acquire the habit of paying some 
respect to religion, particularly on the day of rest, and 
may have a kind of liking to that day as a relief from 
the monotony of the week, on account of the variety, 
and, in some instances, of the particular nature of its 
exercises ; and because, having been trained to certain 
observances on its weekly returns, they feel as it were, 
a blank without them. In social worship, there are 
many things which enable a man to employ himself, 
and which serve to keep up his interest. _He may have 
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pleasure in exercising his powers of understanding, in 
following a train of argument; his fancy may be gra- 
tified by certain kinds of descriptions, and he may be 
happy in the excitement of feeling, produced by the 
manner or the matter of what is set before him. But 
yet, his heart may remain untouched, there may be 
nothing of piety in his closet, nothing of holy vigilance, 
nothing of a dedication of the soul to God; and close 
fellowship with him may be the object of positive dis- 
like. Throughout the rest of the week his heart is 
absorbed in the world, and a principle substantially the. 
same, with that which leads him to the public institu- 
tions of religion, may lead him to the vain amusements 
of the multitude around him. And even, should con- 
science drive him to go through the forms of secret de- 
votion; his heart is not in it. The things of this world 
still occupy his mind, and his religion, such as it is, 
must either be chosen as the least of two evils, or the 
sort of enjoyment that is in it, is a mere matter of taste 
or of habit. And of such persons, the religious obser- 
vances are considered, as reasons why, with the greater 
freedom, they may give themselves upto the spirit andthe 
manners of the world. Hence that strange mixture of 
the form of piety, with the prevalence of a worldly dis- 
position and a life of disubedience, which so abounds 
among mankind. And very often, the kind of enjoy- 
ment which they have in religious services, arises from 
a lurking notion, that in proportion to their strictness 
in such observances, are the freedoms in which they 
may indulge in the pursuit of pleasure, ambition and 
covetousness. They know well that they cannot be 
here for ever, and they are glad at times, to think of 
Heaven as a reserve when they must leave this world ; 
but they know nothing of that state of mind which, by 
faith and well grounded hope, by hallowed desires and 
holy affections, gives access to it while here, and even 
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bring’ it down to the earth. Many have a kind of con- 
viction that there is a state beyond this, and they wish to 
get to Heaven, from the fear of hell, and from the na- 
tural. wish for happiness, which is inherent in every 
eréature. But there is no more piety in this, than in 
the natural instinct of the lower animals, who also are 
averse to pain and desirous of pleasure. Such charac- 
ters think and speak vaguely of Heaven as a place of 
happiness ; but they have no idea of its happiness, as 
arising from likeness to God and from fellowship with 
him. Could they be assured of an eternal abode on 
earth, and could they get what is bitter in their cup 
removed, they would at once make choice of the world 
as their portion. When they speak of entering the 
temple of God, it is only to take hold of the horns of 
tlie altar ; it is a place of refuge merely, and not a place 
of devotion and holy blessedness, of which they are de- 
sirous. They do not leave the world of choice, they 
are driven from it. 

. It is true, that were the beautiful and the sublime 
lineaments of the character of God, to be pourtrayed 
before man, without any reference to his relation to this 
God, as a rebellious subject, and the object at once of 
the Divine condemnation and the Divine dislike, and 
without: being connected. with a call to abandon beloved 
pursuits, and to submit to the holy government of 
Heaven; then the taste for what is beauteous and what 
is magnificent, would feel itself regaled, and the soul 
be wrought: up to the most pleasing poetic elevation. 
But when the character of God is made to bear upon 
the conscience, when from the light of this exhibition, 
convictions of guilt flash upon the soul, and when the 
man feels himself required to surrender his all to the 
direction of Him, who has thus been unveiled; the 
pleasure is turned into pain. Now, this strange aver- 
sion on the part of man, to hold fellowship with the 
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Ged who made him, and in whom he lives and moves 
and has his being, is a convincing proof that he has 
fallen from righteousness. Such could not be his ori- 
ginal character when formed by his maker, If, in pro- 
portion as any condition of being brings him into closer 
contact with God, it is the more dreaded, and the mind 
strives the more to dismiss the thought of it, and to seek 
happiness in the forgetfulness of that, which one would 
naturally suppose would be a cause of gratification ; how 
low must our nature have fallen! If man hunts after 
posthumous fame, and wishes to be remembered and 
talked of after he is gone, and thus gives proof that the 
desire of immortality is inherent in fis nature, and yet 
seeks not for that “ glory and bonour and immortality,” 
which are with God in the celestial paradise ; what a 
humbling proof have we of the truth of that revelation, 
which tells us, that a fearful catastrophe has befallen 
our race!. Often do men take thought for the morrow, 
in relation to this life. Long will they rise up early 
and sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness in the 
liope of becoming rich, and afterwards reaping the re- 
ward of their toils. They thus show a capacity of deny- 
ing themselves much present pleasure, in the hope of 
future enjoyment. And what can it be that so engrosses 
them with the futurities of time, and so fearfully de- 
taches their thoughts and their cares and their anxieties 
from the character of an approaching eternity, and fixes 
them on a world, which is every day like a shadow 
fleeting from their view? What is it that can retain 
and even strengthen the attachment of man to that 
world, the vanity of which he has himself confessed, in 
the face of advancing dissolution, and which can make 
him cling to it, with the convulsive grasp even of death 
itself? Nothing surely but that principle of moral de- 
pravity which blinds the judgment and bewitches the 
heart, which fills with aversion to God, and estranges 
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from all which bears the stamp of his character ; and 
which debases the faculties, and corrupts the whole taste 
and bent of the soul. Desires are implanted in our 
nature which nothing on earth can satisfy, and this very 
consideration should induce us to seek our happiness in 
God. But alas, it is sought in the broken cisterns of 
worldly enjoyment! What reason then has the Spirit 
of God for denominating it carnal and earthly ! 

When men are represented as carnal, the reference 
is not merely to the sensual, or such of them as 
are.immersed in the gratifications of appetite, as op- 
posed to the temperate and the intellectual of man- 
kind. For the natural, that is the anzmal man, is 
in scripture opposed to the spiritual man; and 
therefore the appellation. must include all. who are 
not spiritual, or in other words, who are not renewed 
by the grace of God, and who are destitute of that 
spirituality of mind, which is life and peace. Of the 
natural man, it is said, that ‘“‘ he receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness un- 
to him, neither can he know them for they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” 1 Cor.ii. 14. Now the men of science, 
or those so called, have been as much, and in many cases 
more distinguished by a scornful treatment of the Gos- 
pel, than the men of sensuality have been. To both 
indeed, the Gospel appears to be foolishness; but the 
former have expressed their dislike of it, more by bitter 
contempt and derision than the latter have done. Not 
that the pursuits of science and literature are necessarily 
unsanctified, or that in point of fact they have always 
been so, far from it. There have been splendid proofs, 
and there still are such, of the contrary. But it is a 
most melancholy fact, that the studies in question have 
very frequently been so conducted, and their result so 
abused and perverted, as to have served to seal the eyes 
of the understanding, against the humbling and spiritual 
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truths of the Gospel. . It is not to science in itself that 
this is to be traced, but to the pride of the heart, which 
being unwilling to acknowledge God, lays hold of his 
very works to exclude the «‘ Maker Omnipotent.” And 
do not these evils obtain in the followers of intellectual 
pursuits, as well as in the slaves of appetite? 
The fact is, that the pursuits of science, and researches 
into the constitution and laws of nature, while the God 
of nature is not acknowledged, or if acknowledged, is 
clothed with his natural attributes alone, while his 
moral excellence and glory are disregarded, are as really 
different from spiritual exercises as are grosser indule. 
gences, andoccupy the heart withpresent things as much 
as do the low pursuits of the sensualist. It is freely ad- 
mitted, that the former pursuits are in themselves ra- 
tional and honourable, while the latter are low and groe 
veling ; but if they exclude God, the science acquired is, 
but science falsely so called. If the Almighty himself, 
on viewing the works of his hands, pronounced them 
all to be good, it not only cannot be wrong, but must 
be a bounden duty in man to contemplate those works, 
but the glory of his natural perfections should be united 
with the far higher glory of his moral attributes. Such 
pursuits should be hallowed unto God, else we may as 
really give our hearts to the objects of nature, as do 
those who directly worship them. The spirit of idola- 
try is the giving to other objects that homage and those 
affections, which are due to the Almighty alone: And 
the depravity of man appears in the diversified ways, 
in which the heart-is occupied with the creatures of 
God, to the exclusion of the Author of all. It is a 
mournful fact, that even when the Supreme Being is 
introduced, it is often merely as a passing compliment 
to his natural attributes, as if he were viewed only as a 
wonderful artist. There is nothing of his moral and 
authoritative claims. Revelation is indeed sometimes 
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referted to; but there is a wide difference between an 
ingeniows exercise of the mind, and a principle govern- 
ing the heart ; between a matter of taste and a matter 
df conscience; and between a feast for the understanding 
and the fancy, and the submissive homage of the heart 
to the humbling and spiritual truths of the Gospel. 

The depravity of man is proved by the declared end 
of the Gospel, which is not merely to reform but to re- 
new ; not so much to repair the moral edifice, as to ré- 
buildit. Thowgh the natural faculties are the same in re- 
newed man; a§ in unrenewed, yet there is a tadical 
change effected in their dispositions. Regeneration is 
not a repairing merely of the present heart, it is the 
giving of a new heart. Ezek. xi. 19. The whole bent 
and disposition and taste of the mind, must undergo a 
thorough renovation by the implantation of a new prin- 
ciple.. In the present life, the old principle of corrup- 
tion in a measure remains, though its influence is not 
what it was; but in itself, it is quite distinct from the 
principle of grace. Now, why this complete renova- 
. tion, if the heart is not radically depraved ? 

The essence of depravity consists in that ungodliness 
of spirit, which leavens the whole lump of the human 
character and actions, and which unfits for fellowship 
with Him, who is entitled to the supreme affection of 
his subjects. ‘There may indeed be found among men 
the temperate as well as the sensual, the generous as 
well as the selfish, and the decent observer of divine in- 
stitutions, as well as the profane despiser of religion. 
And éertainly the latter of these opposite characters do 
what, in the matter of it, isin accordance with the will 
of Heaven. But all this may be done where there is 
no devout affection towards God in his true character ; 
no reverential fear of his glory, or regard to his authori- 
ty; no preference of Him to every thing else, and no 
cordial acquiescence in his holy will. The mere exter- 
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nal observance of his ordinances cannot be piety, and the 
man of mere sobriety and justice is void of that heaven- 
ly devotion of heart, which gives life and grace to per- 
sonal and social virtues. Not that the latter aré use- 
less, they form, when they spring from religious prin- 
ciple, and are accompanied by the exercise of holy wor- 
ship, an important, and a very important, part of that 
-¢eharacter; which it is the great object of the Gospel to 
produce and to cherish. But certainly the bias of the 
human heart; and its indifference or aversion towards 
God; are manifested by the disregard ef those _prin- 
eiples and exercises which more immediately respect 
him, and by valuing character simply, as it relates to 
the interest of human society. Men highly value ve- 
racity and equity, generosity and compassion, because 
of their direct and apparent beneficial influence on the 
present concerns of the community; but they place 
much lower in the scale, the very rigid observance of so- 
briety, temperance and purity, and even view with in- 
dulgence the vices of dissipation, because they do net 
bear the same direct relation to the geod or evil of so- 
ciety: And as to the exercise of spiritual and. holy 
affections towards God, and the corresponding acts of 
devotion, they are placed still lower in the scale of hu- 
man estimation; and not only are they thus lowered ; 
they are even positively hated and contemned. It is 
true, that the second class of the qualities and deeds 
now referred to, exert a powerful influence on even the 
present tone of society ; but this influcuece is not so 
palpable as is that of the other. And mankind dwell 
on those evils on the one hand, which sensibly and vi- 
sibly interfere with their properties and temporal en- 
joyments, and on those virtues on the other hand, which 
tangzibly and at the very moment affect directly their 
security and comfort. Now, is it not a proof of the na- 
tive ungodliness of mankind, that they value human, 
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character and conduct precisely according to their re- 
lation to themselves, instead of valuing them according 
to their relation to that God, who has the first claim to 
our affections, and from whom indeed the claims of all 
others to our regard are derived, and from whom all 
our own blessing proceed ? 

Men judge of their own character too, as they stand 
related to each other, and according to the maxims of 
society. And hence, if they have not injured their 
neighbours, they conclude that they have done. their 
duty, and with difficulty will they admit the conviction, 
that they have deeply offended God. Say then, are 
they not enemies to Him in their minds and by wicked 
works ? 

The depravity of man dee not imply; that the alien: 
acter of men, considered individually, is a mass of un- 
mingled selfishness ; as if all the affections of the in- 
dividual centred in himself. We do find among man- 
kind, compassion and natural affection, benevolence and 
publi¢ spirit, amiable tempers and sweet dispositions. 
But, considered as members of the human family, men, 
as we haye seen, form their estimate of character and 
conduct, merely according to their supposed relation to 
the present concerns of society, without regard to their 
bearings on the will and the honour of Ged. Humanity 
then, may exist unassociated with the loveof God. But: 
is this the fulfilling of the law? Is it not the first 
and the great commandment of the law, that we love 
the Lord our God with all our heart, and soul, and 
strength, and mind? And since this is the first and the 
great commandment of Heaven, it follows, that God 
is to be loved supremely, and, that creatures are to be 
loved subordinately to Him. But where heis not loved 
supremely, creatures cannot be Joved in subordination 
to him ; but if loved at all, must be regarded on some 
gther account. And such love or humanity, cannot be 
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genuine moral goodness ; fer it involves the preference 
ef the creature to the Creator. Though their fellow. 
creatures are in their thoughts, yet if God is not in all 
their thoughts, but is the object of their disregard and 
aversion, their whole feelings and affections are radi- 
cally defective ; inasmuch, as they are devoid of the only 
genuine principle of spiritual excellence. Men then 
fail, and come short of the glory of God. 

Not only do they fail in their obedience to the first 
commandment of Heaven ; they come short of that im- 
pregnating principle, without which, there can be no 
acceptable obedience to the second. It is not meant by 
this, that the fruits of an amiable temper or of natural 
affection, are in themselves to be despised.. We do not 
despise a stone, because it is not an animal ; or an irra- 
tional animal, because it is not a man; or the instinct 
of an animal, because it has no moral qualities ; for 
every creature of God, and every natural quality im- 
planted by him, is beautiful in its proper place ; and on 
the same principle, we ought not to despise the fruits 
of those natural feelings, which the God of nature has 
implanted in the breasts of mankind. But on the other 
hand, we ought not to reckon them, considered in them- 
selves, holy and spiritual affections; they become so, 
only when hallowed by the grace of Heaven 

There may be a natural horror at deeds of outrage- 
ous violence,—a natural feeling of compassion on the 
sight of distress, and a natural sweetness of temper ; 
but in these feelings, considered in themselves, there is 
nothing but what may be traced to the same instincts 
of nature, which are to be found in many of the lower 
animals. They are excited, and may continue to be 
exercised where there is not a single idea of the Al- 
mighty at all: The God of nature, for the good of 
society, has implanted the principle of natural atffec- 
tion in the human breast; but the same is to be found 
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in the mere animal creation. There are also implanted 
other kindly qualities, and even a principle which ap- 
pears in a sense of honour, and in natural honesty. 
But obedience to such constitutional tendencies, without 
any reference to God, by no means amounts to the spi- 
ritual obedience enjoined by the law of Heaven. 

It is not enough that social duties are externally per- 
formed ; that children are dutiful, and parents affec- 
tionate ; or that servants are obedient and faithful, and 
masters equitable and kind: these, and all relative du- 
ties are required to be discharged in the love of God, 
and from respect to his authority. Children are to o- 
bey their parents “in the Lord ;” parents are enjoined 
to bring up their children “in His admonition and 
fear ;” servants are requested to be obedient to their 
masters, “ with singleness of heart, as unto Christ :” 
and masters are to be just and kind to their servants, 
«as having an eye to their master in Heaven.” Ina 
word, whatsoever we do in word or in deed, is requir- 
ed to be done in the “ name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
giving thanks to God, even the Father, by him.” And 
this admonition is prefixed by the Holy Spirit toa 
statement of conjugal, parental, and filial duties, and 
of the other relative obligations of the present life ; Col. 
iii. 17, connected with ver. 18—25, and chap. iv. 1 ; 
and the whole is clesed with an injunction to diligence 
in the duties of devotion, chap. iv. 2; 1 Cor. x. 31. It 
is clear then, that to do these things merely ‘‘ as unto 
men,” is to rebel against the plain commandments: of 
God, and cannot be acceptable to him however amiable 
the parties may be in the different relations in question. 

It is true, that the neglect even of this external ob- 
servance of relative duties would be still worse; be-. 
cause through the mere external observance of them is 
a sin against Ged ; the neglect of them would involve 
not only sin against him ; but sin also against our neigh- 
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bour. But though some unrenewed men are guilty of 
greater positive wickedness than others, yet all of them 
are equally destitute of positive moral goodness. No 
action can be deemed morally good, unless it proceed 
from a heart which is hallowed unto God, and in which 
he is sanctified as the object of devout regard. Without 
this, there may be the semblance of goodness ; but it is 
the body without the breath of vitality. The Scriptures 
accordingly divide all mankind into two great. classes, 
without regard to that variety of character which ob- 
tains amongthem. We read of those who are after the 
flesh, and those who are after the spirit ; of the chil- 
dren of this world, and the children of light; and the 
travellers on a narrow path, and on a broad way; and 
under each of these couplets, the whole individuals of 
the humari race are included. There is no third class 
forming a neutral body. The two-classes belong to dis- 
tinct regions as it were, separated by a line of demiar- 
cation, which admits of no intermediate region And 
in the day of judgment, only two classes will appear. 
All are born into the one, but none are members of the 
other; but by a renovation of heart. It follows then, 
that the relative duties of life, though apparently ob- 
sérved, cannot be a substitute for piety. 

Were a company of servants to conspire against their 
master, and were they to rob him of his property and. 
banish him from his own abode ; however unjustly and 
cruelly they had treated him, they might most fairly 
divide their ill-gotten goods, and they might show much 
kindness to each other in cases of affliction, and even 
dmong them there might be the meltings of parental, 
filial, and fraternal love, and the operations of benevo- 
lence and friendship. But what of this? Could there 
be a single quality in any, or all of these things, which 
éould set aside the claims of their much injured master ? 
Assuredly there could not. Why talk of justice to 
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each other at the moment that they were living by the 
most iniquitous means? Why speak of their mutual 
discharge of their several duties, when they persisted 
in the breach of the duty which they owed to their 
Lord? And why dwell upon their kindness to each o- 
ther and the returns of gratitude, when what they gave 
was not their own, and while practising daily the basest 
ingratitude to the kindest of masters? Would not their 
conduct to their master vitiate the whole of their boast- 
ed qualities ? 

And have not men as far as they could, thus treated 
God? Every hour they live upon his bounty, without 
regarding him. Who but God made them to differ from 
the beasts of the field, or the clods of the valley? Who 
but he, gave them the faculties of their minds and the 
powers of their bodies? And to whom but to Him, 
are they indebted for all that supports existence, and 
all the sweets of society and friendship and domestic 
enjoyment? And after all this, they will plume them- 
selves on their treatment of each other in the use of 
the bounties of Heaven, while they exclude the bene- 
ficent donor from their affections and their thoughts ; 
while the mention of his name is felt as an intrusion ; 
while every friend of His, is for that very reason, hat- 
ed ; and while His will and His honour are neglected 
and despised. Men indeed cannot literally treat God 
as servants may treat a master ; for “ if they are wick- 
ed, what can they do against Him?” But this arises 
from his infinite grandeur and their incapacity, and does 
not at all affect the spirit of their minds. That same 
spirit which refuses to obey him ; that dread of him 
which arises from a consciousness of guilt ; ; and that.en- 
mity against his true character which is ever betraying 
itself, would actually excite men to thrust at him were 
he to appear ina tangible form. And accordingly, when. 
the Saviour appeared, who is the brightness of his glory, 
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and the express image of his character, he was cruci- 
fied and slain. And though men cannot rob him of any 
enjoyment, they yet take the bounties of his providence, 
and they use them, not according to his will, but ac- 
cording to their own. Hence, God said tothe Jews, 
that they had taken of his corn and wine and oil, and had 
prepared them for Baal. Hosea ii. 8.9. And do not 
men use the things of this life, and act towards each 
other in relation to them without acknowledging the 
giver? They expect to be honoured and served by 
their children, their servants and dependants ; but they 
care not for Him who says, «I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me.” Isaiah i. 2. A son honoureth his father and a 
servant his master: If then I be a father, where is 
mine honour, and if I be a master, where is my fear? 
Mal. i. 6. The world itself will say, ** call a man un- 
grateful, and you can call him no worse ;” and they 
reckon that child a monster, who cannot think of his 
parents but with aversion. But what are the claims of 
an earthly benefactor or parent, compared with the 
claims of God? In him the authority of a sovereign, 
the kindness of a parent, and the liberality of a bene- 
factor are not only united, but are infinitely exceeded. 
And what then must be the guilt of all these relations, 
as existing among creatures, of neglect and disobe- 
dience in the objects of his goodness. 

Suppose, that one of the company of servants to 
which we have just referred, had begun to feel com- 
punctien for his crime, and had expressed his sense of 
its guilt and his unhappiness because of it ; would it, 
or ought it to have quitted his conscience, to have been 
reminded that he sought no more of the property than 
what fairly fell to his share ; that he had been kind to 
the relatives which he had in the scciety, and that he 
had been faithful to the friendships which he had form- 
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ed among his fellows? Certainly not. When he thought 
of the kindness of his master, of the injustice, the in- 
gratitude and the baseness with which he had been 
treated, would he not have felt that the claims which 
‘he acknowledged in his fellows, and the admitted pro- 
priety of his feelings towards them, only served to deep- 
en his convictions of the flagrancy of his conduct to his 
Lord ? 

Now, when men confine morality to what are called 
the social virtues, and rest their confidence on their re- 
gard to those qualities, are they not treating God as 
the servants in question, would have done their mas- 
ter if they had refused to listen to the confessions and 
remonstrances of their awakened companion, and had 
boasted of their strict observance of what they consi- 
dered their obligations to each other? ‘True morality 
includes the love and the service of God, as well as the 
love of our neighbour; and that love of the latter, which 
is separate from the love of Jehovah, is not genuine mo- 
rality at all, for it is devoid of its true principle, and 
its very essence. 

Had the penitent servant in question resolved to re- 
turn, and had he exhorted the others to return also, if 
their minds continued unchanged he would have be- 
come the object of their persecution. And why is it 
that Christians are persecuted? Is it not because they 
neglect those duties which they owe to society, or com- 
mit those crimes which affect its present interests, for 
they are not only peaceable and harmless in their lives, 
but are active in their endeavours te do good to all? It 
is because their conduct towards God, and their resem- 
blance to his holy character remind men of him,—re- 
prove their evil dispositions and practices, —disturb 
their peace, and call upon them to embrace that against 
which they are set. Ina word, it is because they are 
not of the world, and because they live godly in Christ 
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Jesus, that. they are thus. persecuted. John xv. 19; 
2 Tim. iii. 12. 

But so multifurious are the workings of the deceitful 
heart, that the neglect of the social and relative duties 
of life, is sometimes excused. by a professed regard to 
the duties of religion: And this error too claims our 
attention. Now, though love to God be the first and 
the great commandment of the law, yet the second is 
like to it, and is in fact inseparably connected with it. 
One great means of expressing our love to God, is the 
faithful discharge of the duties that we owe to our 
neighbour. Heaven itself is a state of holy brotherly 
affection, united with sacred and exalted devotion. 
Religion is intended to hallow every part of duty. It 
is not a sort of ethereal thing, that has no connection 
with the ordinary and every-day affairs of life. Even 
the most common business and intercourse, it makes 
the means of expressing devotedness to God. It sanc- 
tiffes the duties of the family circle, of the house of la- 
bour, and of the place of merchandise. The neglect of 
such duties betrays a criminal love of ease, the grossest 
selfishness, and a most mistaken notion of the character 
of God. The great object of religion is not to detach 
us from the lawful business of this world, but to bring 
spiritual principles, affections and thoughts into its ma- 
nagement. Men may be engaged in the discharge of 
those relative and social duties, which require the great- 
est activity, and yet have their hearts right with God. 
And on the other hand, they may be disengaged from 
them all, and even externally employed in the most di- 
rect acts of worship, and. yet their hearts be altogether 
earnal. Corruption has but changed its channel, for it 
is not at all removed. So far from being pleased with 
the forms of piety, where social and relative duties are 
neglected, he lays the basis of all true morality, or, 
which is properly speaking the same thing, all true re- 
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ligion, in the love of God and of man. Indeed, the 
proper love of our brethren is the love of God in them, 
or of them for his sake. And that principle of depra- 
vity which has darkened and perverted the intellectual 
- faculties of man, and has indisposed him to holy exer- 
cises and pursuits, may be traced in that blindness of 
mind which leads him to imagine, that the Almighty 
can be pleased with the performance of certain rites, 
while the moral purposes of all his appointments is over- 
looked, if not even stigmatized as insignificant and 
fruitless. There is much self-righteousness in a notion 
such as this. There is a compromise attempted to be 
made between conscience and inclination. And spiri- 
tual and natural pride are both gratified at once, the 
former, by the observance of religious forms, and the 
latter, by the contempt, or at least, the cold neglect of 
what is due to mankind. There is therefore wanting 
that humble and lowly spirit, which is inseparable from 
the love of God, and which never fails to appear in acts 
of kindness, and of love towards men. 

Such is the depravity of the heart, that even the 
strange notion that the forms of piety will make amends 
for a quarrelsome and litigious temper, an ungoverned. 
license of speech, and even the most gross of immora- 
lities, is frequently acted on. Yes, while on the one 
hand, the sober, the decent, and the reputable, dream 
that what they call by the name of morality, will, as 
it were, counterbalance their neglect of religious obser- 
vances ; it is found on the other hand, that the immoral 
and the vicious, in the common sense of these epithets, 
will sometimes have recourse to ritual observances to co- 
ver the most fearful delinquencies. Strange, that men 
should be able to persuade themselves, not only that if 
they are but careful of each other, they need have no 
concern about the honour and the will of God ; but that. 
by certain observances, they may, as it were, bribe the 
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Alinighty, by. at once making compensation for the 
past, and purchasing indulgence for the future! Yet, 
it is not more strange than true. Isaiah, i. 1O—15, and 
lviii. 3, 4; Prov. vii. 14, 15. 

But what is the language of God in regard to the lat- 
ter evil? Has not the Saviour distinctly told us, that 
if we bring our gift to the altar, and there remember 
that our brother hath ought against us, we must leave 
our gift and go and make reparation for our fault? 
Matt. v.23, 24. No service then can be acceptable to 
God, while we are violating his law regarding our 
brethren. We say His law, because though there are 
sins which more immediately respect Him, yet_every 
wrong which we do toa fellow creature, is in fact a 
crime against God, as well as against man. “ This 
commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth 
God, love his brother also.” 1 John iv.21. And the 
same principle is in James ili. 9, applied to what is 
required toward mankind in general, when the evil of 
cursing men is represented as aggravated by this, that — 
they are made “ after the similitude of God,” so that 
an attack on them is, as it were, an attack on Him. 
Why then set the love of God and of man at variance ? 
In a word, it is expressly declared in relation to wor- 
ship, that the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination 
tothe Lord. Prov. xv. 8 ; xxi. 27. 

Men will indeed argue, when charged with enmity 
against God, that they do feel grateful to him for his 
goodness, and that they are not sensible of any feelings 
of aversion. But the fact is, that they have framed a 
God in their own imagination, and a God who is like 
to themselves, and hence it is that they feel no direct 
workings of aversion to him. ‘They measure the cha- 
racter of God by what is most agreeable to themselves, 
and having stripped him of all that is repulsive to their 
taste and their wishes, and clothed him with all that 
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is fitted to set them at ease in their pursuits, they feel 
a complacency in his fancied indulgence towards them. 
But the true character of God they cannot delight in. 

Men will sometimes plead that they had no intention 

to dishonour God by their conduct, and that so far from 

this, He was not even in their thoughts But do not 
his works proclaim his presence and his glory, and do 
not the bounties of his providence bear witness to his 
superintending care, and his unwearied beneficence ; 

and will men dare to plead as an excuse for disobedi- 
ence, that they never thought about him? In his word 
too, he has uttered truths the most solemn and import- 
ant,—truths that relate to death and judgment and 
eternity,—that tell us of his majesty and his grandeur, 
—of his purity and holiness,—and of his mercy and his 
grace,—that reveal to us a way of salvation, at once ho- 
nourable to him, and adapted to ourselves, and truths 
which, in a word, are fitted to produce the most power- 
ful impressions and the most thrilling interest. What, 
but enmity of mind and a radical dislike to all that re- 
minds us of God, of his claims, and of his ways, can 
account for the strange fact, that men can, notwith- 
standing all this, continue to forget and disregard him ? 
And what an infatuation must it be, that can employ 
this very forgetfulness as an apology for sin. What 
would be thought of a child who had been kindly and 
tenderly educated, and placed in circumstances of the 
greatest comfort, were he to plead as an excuse for 
having acted in direct opposition to the will of his fa- 
ther, that he never thought of him? Were not this to 

add insult to injury? When alarmed by trouble and 

when death staresthem in the face, men begin to remem- 

ber God, they cry for mercy, and they in some measure 

turn their attention to His will ; but if the heart is not 

changed as soon as the immediate cause of alarm is re- 

moved, the mind reverts to its former carelessness and 
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carnality. So it was with the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness. Psalm Ixxviii. 35. And dees not this show, 
that there is a natural unwillingness to think of God 
and.of sacred things? Men can think long enough on 
what they love, and they court opportunities of coming 
into contact with it ; but O! what a variety of excus- 
es are made for the neglect of devotion, and how many 
are the means devised to stifle the voice of conscience 
on the subject ! 

This strange behaviour of mankind, in relation to the 
life to come, is a striking proof of their depravity. The 
very men. who, in regard to the things of this life dis- 
cover the greatest wisdom and prudence, manifest. the 
grossest folly with respect to the concerns of eternity. 
This is proved by the history of the nations of the world, 
and by the conduct of innumerable individuals. On 
the subject of religion, arguments are admitted, and 
principles acted on, which in the affairs of this life would 
be scouted with scorn. And while such is the conduct 
of the wise and the prudent of this world, it is found on 
the other hand, that persons of the very least capacity, 
will often discover a most striking facility in form- 
ing plausible excuses and apologies for evil. No small 
ingenuity will on this subject be found even among 
children ; and what can account for facts such as these, | 
but a sottish insensibility to the truth and the impor- 
tance of the things of God? 

Men plead that their sin is owing to the circumstances 
in which:they are placed. The Almighty indeed in his 
abundant goodness, has connected various kinds of 
pleasure with the useof the things of this life, and 
hence, our senses are avenues to enjoyment. But this, 
imstead of exciting to rebellion, should excite man to 
deve and to serve him, and whence is it, that: it has the 
eect of inducing him to prefer the gift to. the giver ? 
It is not the nature of the bounties of Heaven certainly, 
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but the depravity of man that is the cause of this per 
version. Even when abused by sift, earthly objects 
continue, it is true, to be pleasant ; for if they were not, 
there could be no gratification in the pursuits of vice. 
But it could not be otherwise, unless the very texture 
of the creatures of God were destroyed. And why 
should He derange the order of His creatures because 
man has corrupted himself, and continues to violate that 
law which ought to have governed him? To say that 
the Almighty ought to do this, were to say, that the 
rebellion of man entitles him to favour from Heaven ; 
and besides, though this might check outward enormities, 
it could not cure the disorders of the heart. Must God 
convert agreeable into nauseous objects, whenever they 
are sinfully procured or enjoyed? This were utterly 
incompatible with the present system as a state of moral 
discipline. He who brings good out of evil makes the 
various inducements or temptations to evil, with which 
the world is filled, subservient to such asystem. They 
serve not only as a test of character, but to try, exercise, 
and invigorate the holy principles of his servants. And 
though, to the impenitent they become the occasion of 
guilt and of greater condemnation, this is owing to 
themselves. God tempteth no man to sin, but every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed. James i. 13, 14. And why do men 
plead that they are so surrounded with objects.of tempt- 
ation, that they cannot but be governed by them? Do 
not those objects proclaim the bounty and the glory of 
God, and ought they not to excite to the devout con- 
templation of His character ; ought they not to be used 
as mediums through which to ascend to Him ; and ought 
they not to endear Him to our hearts, as the fountain 
from whence has emanated, all that. is geod and all that 
if fair? Were it not that men are alienated from him, 
his works would teach the most impressive lessons. of 
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piety, obedience and gratitude. Alas, that they should 
be converted into the means of temptation, the fuel of 


appetite, and the supports of rebellion! 


Temptations, though they solicit, cannot force coim- 
pliance. And what are the arguments which they can 
employ; when compared by the powerful considera- 
tions which Heaven has put in opposition to them! 
Men are warned of their danger, are admonished to be 
watchful, and are called to govern their appetites and 
passions by the dictates of rational and sound judg- 
ment ; and what, but an evil temper of heart hinders 
them from seeing things as they are, and atting shout 
them as they ought ? 

It sometimes happens that in the hour of bereave- 
ment and affliction, the emptiness of the world is ac- 
knowledged, and the heart feels soothed hy the’ sym- 
pathy of a Christian friend, and for the moment the 
world seems to have lost its charms; but ina very 
short time all is forgotten, and the heart is as carnal as 
ever. The tender impressions produced by the loss of 
what was dear to the heart, is a different thing from 
religion. It is natural in such circumstances, to cherish 
the hope that they who were here beloved may be 
still happy, and that the survivor may yet meet them 
in the land of immortality and bliss; and there is 
much in what have been termed the accompaniments 
of piety to sooth the feelings, even though its proper 
influence is far from being felt. But how often is 
this sentimental excitement mistaken for the power of 
religion ! | 

In other cases, disappointed ambition and mortified 
vanity will seek for relief in religion. And surely it is 
desirable to get the mind in contact with its truths. 
But not seldom, all that follows is the gratification, or 
at least the indulgence of the same principles in a differ- 


ent form: .The vanities of former days have but given 
ae 
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place to the formalities of a religious profession. In re- 
ligion, or what is so called, these evils have found a re- 
fuge rather than a grave. 

It is a strong proof of the depravity of mankind, that 
the more they enjoy of the bounties of Providence, the 
more apt are they to live without God. When pros- 
perity increases, or continues, they become presump- 
tuous, rather than grateful. The people of Israel were 
warned of this sad propensity of the heart. Deut. viii. 
7—18. Hence, Christians have often blessed God for 
blighting the gourds under which they indulged in 
excess of earthly delight, and caught the fatal delirium 
of worldly enjoyment. Now, such a propensity as this, 
and which, even in Christians, requires to be cured by 
embittering their cup with the wormwood of adversity, 
must be the fruit of a heart naturally evil. 

Often again, do unrenewed men acknowledge the 
hand of God in their afflictions, only to vent their mur- 
murings against his providence, while their prosperity 
they ascribe to themselves, or to something else than 
the goodness of Heaven. They are insensible in the one 
case, to his undeserved kindness, and in the other, to 
his merited displeasure. Thus “ the foolishness of man 
perverteth his way, and his heart fretteth against the 
Lord.” The very things then, which ought to excite 
to the remembrance and the love of God, have the 
effect of so intoxicating and bewitching the heart, as to 
deaden every feeling of sensibility, and to stupify the 
energies of the soul. It is true, that adversity fre- 
quently awakens to a sense of sin ; but if not sanctified 
by heavenly grace, instead of leading the sinner to God, 
it hardens his heart yet more. Jer. v. 3. Even while 
trembling with a sense of guilt, he looks on Ged as an 
enemy, and his very terror excites him to treat the Al- 
mighty as such. He judges the true character of God 
to be opposed to his happiness, because it appears to 
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forbid him to have fellowship with sinners, and be« 
cause, in calling om man to abandon his sinful ways, he 
appears to be calling him to renounce all that can yield 
him enjoyment. 

Men will often plead against the doctrine of human 
depravity ; that they are free from many evils into 
which others have gone. But let it be considered, that 
the place and the circumstances in which we are situ- 
ated, or the particular constitution of our frame, may 
put the practice of such evils out of our power, or 
not tempt us tocommit them. Though al! men are 
depraved, their depravity does not always run in the 
same channel. The propensities of men are very vari- 
ous, and one man may manifest the greatest indiffer- 
ence towards what is eagerly followed by another. But 
grant the case to have been otherwise ; had it been the 
love and the holy fear of the Almighty which restrain- 
ed from the evils in question, the same principles would 
have led to abstain from all evils. Now, by the motives 
of the heart are actions to bejudged. A regard to repu- 
tation among men,—the dread of consequences,—or the 
self-righteous hope of making their peace with God, 
may be the principles of restraint. Often the mere 
dread of that authority, which, in the view of men, 
rests on power and severity alone, is the restraining or 
impelling principle. Besides, the omission of good, as 
well as the commission of evil, constitutes man a 
sinner in the sight of God. And where is the man who 
will lay his hand upon his heart and say, that not a 
single duty has been neglected ? And he who from dis- 
position, has omitted to perform one duty, would from 
the same disposition have omitted others, had he not 
been influenced by something else than genuine gocd- 
ness of heart. 

Men will sometimes plead, that though they have 
been guilty of sins, they have also performed acts of 
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obedience, and will insinuate, that the good preponder- 
ates over the evil. But even granting those actions of 
unrenewed mén, Which are good in their matter, were 
also morally good in their principle; yet they might 
still be considered as sinnet's like others. A man guilty 
of theft, or of any other breach of the laws of man, is 
a criminal in the view of these laws, though otherwise 
his conduct has been unblameable. What should we 
think of a son, who should argve that he was not a 
disobedient child ; because though he at times insult- 
ed and maltreated his parents, he at other times did 
them service? Certainly he who was capable of doing 
the former, could not be actuated by proper principles 
in doing the latter. The truth is, not that men have 
only committed a few sins that require forgiveness, 
while they have also good qualities, which with a small 
addition, would complete their goodness ; but, their 
every act is beside the line, and totally deficient in 
the sight of God, of that which constitutes spiritual 
excellence. It is for men then, instead of comparing 
themselves with each other, and estimating their char- 
acter accordingly, to come to the lofty and perfect 
standard of the law of Heaven. And in the light of 
that holy law, particularly as exhibited in the character 
and the cross of Christ, they cannot fail to see, that 
they are indeed enemies to God in their minds, and in 
their ways. : 

Ina word, though “all like lost sheep have gone 
astray,” yet “they have turned every one to his own 
way.” Isaiah liii.6. They have not only turned to 
their own way, as distinguished from that of God, but 
to a way which is suited to their particular turns of 
mind, and their particular circumstances. Their differ- 
ent ways, however, are but different paths. in the same 
broad way, and they all equally lead to destruction. 
Hence, the necessity in every individual case, of a radi- 
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eal change of mind. It was not toa grossly immoral 
character that our Lord said ; except a man be born a- 
gain by the influence of the spirit, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ; but to Nicodemus, a man evidently 
of an amiable temper and a reputable behaviour, and 
even a regular observer of the institutions of religion. 
Yet to him it was said; «That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh.” A second birth therefore, even were it 
possible, could be of no service, for it could only pro- 
duce the mere parts of a man; and as the plant is like 
to the seed, so “ he who is born of a woman cannot be 
clean.” The kingdom of God is spiritual and holy, 
and therefore, in order to his being meet for it, a man 
must be born of the Spirit ; for as that which is born of 
the Spirit, resembles Him in holy and spiritual princi- 
ples, so this is the only way in which a man can become 
a partaker of that kingdom. | 

What reason then have we to be humble in the sight 
of God. And how great must be the grace which 
saves from a condition such as this. It becomes the 
redeemed of the Lord to abound in gratitude, in holy 
love, and in cheerful obedience. It becomes them also 
to feel the importance of constant. watchfulness against 
the workings of an evil heart, and of living by faith in 
Him, from whom the sanctifying spirit flows. And it 
becomes them to rejoice in the hope of Heaven, as 
the land of purity, of holiness, and of hallowed bless 
sedness, 
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SECTION VIL. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ORIGINAL CURSE. 


In cases of divine judgment it frequently happens, 
that not a moment passes between the commission of 
the crime, and the incipient infliction of the curse. In 
the particular case of our first parents, immediately on 
their fall they became dead to spiritual enjoyment, and 
the victims of merited misery in the mind ; and at the 
same time, a physical process was begun in their bodies, 
which ultimately issued in death. The former is evident 
from their terror, their aversion from the presence of 
God, and their disposition to recriminate ; and the latter 
is evident, from that consciousness of mortality which 
showed itself, by the new mode in which the principle 
of self-preservation was now exercised. 

It follows then, that it was not merely to inflict the 
curse, that the Almighty descended to the garden and 
called them before him. His object, so far as judgment 
was concerned, it would seem, was to declare in what 
manner the curse should afterwards take place in the 
world under that new dispensation, of which the seed 
of the woman should be the head. The declaration of 
evil which was then made, followed the promise of 
mercy which was couched ‘under the doom of the ser- 
pent, and it evidently expresses only that part of the 
curse, which continues to have effect upon all men in- 
discriminately, for the different particulars of it 
come upon the children of God, as well as upon the 
world. — 

Now, as the declaration of evil which followed the 
promise, includes only those evils which come alike 
upon the seed of the woman, and the seed of the ser- 
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pent ; it seems evidently to have been designed to show, 
to what extent the curse which had followed the of- 
fence of Adam should be inflicted in the present state 
upon his descendants, in consequence of their connexion 
with him as their public representative. Though, there- 
fore, there is an evident reference to the original threat- 
ening, yet the whole of what was included in it, is by 
no means comprehended in the declaration in question. 
The original threatening, as we shall afterwards endea- 
vour to prove, not only denounced the natural death of 
the body, but a death which, while it doomed the body 
to the dust, consigned the spirit to the separate state, 
and to the result of the sin of Adam in that new con- 
dition. But in the present instance, mention is made 
of nothing but what relates to the present state, and 
to its termination by the return of the body to the dust. 
Our first parents indeed, appear to have believed in 
the promised Messiah ; but the declaration in question, 
considered as mixing mercy with judgment, had no re- 
spect to any personal privilege of theirs’as believers, 
but respected the lot of their whole posterity as placed 
under a new dispensation, by which the curse cense- 
quent upon the first offence should be so far mitigated, 
as it regarded their circumstances in the present world. 
And on the other hand, .in so far as this declaration re- 
spected the infliction of the threatened evils, it includes 
only what falls upon believers and unbelievers in com- 
mon. The future condition of these two classes will 
indeed be inexpressibly different ; but the sentence then 
pronounced entirely respects their condition in the 
world, and those things in regard to which, “ there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked ; to the 
good and to the clean, and to the unclean ; to him that 
sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not.” Eccles. 
ix. 2. The difference between them in the present 
world arises, not from outward causes, but from their 
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state and character.before God. But neither of this, 
nor of the difference between them in a future condi- 
tion of being, does this declaration treat. And hence, 
though it enters considerably : into detail, it makes no 
mention of any thing beyond the grave, but termi- 
nates with the sentence, that man should “ return 
to the dust from whence he was taken.” It follows, 
then, that we must have recourse to other parts of scrip- 
ture for a full view of the original curse. 

It has been pleaded however, that this sentence in- 
cludes all that was comprehended in the threatening. 
“Tn the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ;” 
and that therefore, the original curse must have includ- 
ed nothing more than the annihilation of man. But in 
regard to man as endowed with a rational spirit, which 
is unquestionably capable of a separate existence, and 
which, though not in itself necessarily immortal, is evi- 
dently rome for immortality, death never implies the 
total extinction of being. 

The scriptures, accordingly, while they connect the 
resurrection of the body, with that dispensation which 
has been established through Christ, never connect with 
it, the immortality of the soul. To man, then, death 
must have been, not the extinction of being, but only 
a change in the mode and circumstances of being. 
And it follows, that the original curse must have in- 
cluded the dissolution of the union between soul and 
body, and the endurance of the consequences of sin by 
the soul in a separate state. Not that the soul is na- 
turally immortal ; for whatever be its nature, its exis- 
tence must depend on the will of the Creator: But as 
it was created capable of existing by itself, and as the 
will of the Creator was, that it should so exist, inde- 
pendently of the coming of a Saviour; it is therefore 
destined to immortality. On His will, then, and not 
on metaphysical reasonings in regard to its nature, does 
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the doctrine of its immortality rest. Though he who 
creates can certainly annihilate, there is nothing in the 
providence of God which indicates an intention to anni- 
hilate any thing which he has created ; but much that 
indicates the reverse. We can have no warrant, there- 
fore, to conclude, that the annihilation of mankind en- 
tered. at all into its original plan. 

If all included in the original curse, had Ween for the 
annihilation of our Jirst parents, then, of course, our 
very existence had been the fruit of Christ’s mediation, 
and if so, we could have no connexion with Adam ex- 
cept as our natural root. This notion involves, there- 
fore, the very mistaken principle, that our present con- 
dition is not the result of the sin of Adam, and it leads 
to the denial of original sin and of all connected with 
it. But the salvation of Christ is deliverance, not from 
evils into which he himself brought us, but from evils 
into which we had fallen before hisinterposition. “ He 
came to seek out and save that which was lost.” Ifour 
present existence in the whole of its relations is entire- 
ly the result of his mediation, then there are difficulties 
in accounting for it, which are much greater than any 
that arise from its being the result of our connexion 
with Adam. It is evident, from the very nature of the 
case, that before God engaged by promise to maintain 
the immortality of man if he continued obedient, the 
Creator might at any time he chose have annihilated 
our first parents ; for in no circumstances can the crea- 
ture, strictly speaking, merit any thing of the hand of 
the Creator, and never therefore, could man, by the 
longest course of obedience, have merited immortality. 
And there is nothing in the divine dispensations which 
can warrant us to suppose, that the original threaten- 
ing appointed nothing but that, which, in the former 
case, had been merely a display of the supremacy and 
sovereignty of the Almighty Creator, to be, in case of 
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disobedience, a full display of his abhorrence of sin, and 
of his love to righteousness. ; 

Death and annihilation are thus two very different 
things when applied to a creature such as man is. He 
is a being constituted by the union of two substances, 
in themselves essentially different. The soul by itself, 
is not the man, but only a component part of him, and 
therefore, however it may exist after separation from 
the body, the man as such, is dead ; and of course, the 
term death is with full propriety applied to that which 
dissolves the union between his constituent parts. A 
separate spirit is not a mixed being, as man is; and of 
the nature of its life and its modes of perception, we 
know nothing. The body, we know however, is the or- 
gan of the soul, and the senses are the medium of in- 
tercourse with the visible creation: Death strips it of 
this organ, and cuts it off from the capacity of exercis- 
ing certain functions, and shuts up the channel of com- 
munication, through which it was wont to receive cer- 
tain ideas, and kinds of enjoyment. 

Now, let it be considered, that the body of Adam 
was not, like our present body, a clog to the mind, and 
that as through the medium of it, he contemplated and 
enjoyed God as revealed in his works, so the communi- 
cations. directly made to him, were regulated by the ac- 
tual manifestations of the character of his Maker, which 
the creation around him exhibited. And must it not 
be obvious, that such a change in the mode of his exist- 
ence, as is effected by the separation of soul and body, 
may well be called death, since it separated him from 
those works in which he had contemplated and enjoyed 
his Maker ; and particularly, when connected with the 
loss of that holy spiritual life, which consists in the en- 
joyment of the favour and image of God, and which 
life was the principal glory of the paradisiacal state ? 

This view of the subject is confirmed by the history 
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of the death and resurrection of Christ. As he appear- 
ed, to deliver from the effects of the sin of Adam, as 
well as from those of other transgressions, he must have 
endured the substance of the death which hath followed 
it; but his human spirit did not for a moment cease to 
be in a state of conscious existence. He expressed his 
hope that God would not leave his soul in hell, that is, 
as the word signifies, the invisible state of departed 
spirits, nor suffer his body to see corruption in the 
the grave ; and in the agonies of death, he commended 
his spirit into the hands of his Father. Had it not been 
for sin, the soul of man had never been separated from 
his body at all; and therefore, the appearance of the 
Redeemer in the mansion of departed spirits, even 
though in a state of enjoyment, was a proof that he had 
suffered for sin, though not his own. While his body 
and spirit were separated, he was not completely freed 
from the effects of the curse ; and hence the importance 
attached to his resurrection. God raised him up from 
the dead by having loosed the pains, that is, the cords 
of death by which he had been detained in the state of 
the dead. 

_ Now, we may consider the circumstances in which 
the Redeemer was placed, as illustrative of the nature 
of the original sentence against sin, so far as existence, 
or a change in the mode of existence, isconcerned. The 
Apostle, accordingly, proceeds on this principle, when 
he says; that as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
(that is to die but once,) so Christ was (but) once offer- 
ed to bear the sins of many. Heb. ix. 27, 28. And 
we know that all men are appointed once to die, in con- 
sequence of the sin of Adam, and in virtue of the ori- 
ginal threatening of death against his transgression. 

It is true that the same words are often applied to the 
death of men and of beasts; but the Scriptures ex- 
pressly distinguish between the death of the one, and 
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that of the other. The spirit of a beast, we are told, 
goeth downward, and the spirit of a man goeth up- 
ward. Eccles. iii. 21. The effects of death on the 
bodies of both are the same, and because of this re- 
semblance, the same term is applied to. express tlie 
death of both. But surely the proper rule of interpre- 
tation is, to determine the sense of the expressions that 
relate to death, by the connexions in which they occur ; 
and. according to the nature of the subjects to which 
they are applied, to the relations in. which those sub- 
jects stand tothe Almighty, and to the arrangements of 
the particular dispensations under which they are re- 
spectively placed. In the sentence which was passed 
on man, we find labour and sorrow particularly speci- 
fied, though they were not in so many words denoun- 
ced in the original threatening. And if these things 
were included under the general term death, there 
might be other things included under it, though not 
specifically mentioned. And whether other things were 
included, and if so, what they were, must be learned 
from other parts of Scripture. 

If it is asked, why- suppose that in the first threat~ 
ening, Adam was taught to leck beyond the literal 
meaning of the word death? This question may be 
answered by putting another ; why suppose that when 
the law was first given and enforced by the threaten- 
ing of death, that nothing was to be understood by 
him of that punishment, which, in all ages since, has 
been represented in Scripture, as the principal ingre- 
dient in the death denounced against sin? There is 
nothing unwarrantable in supposing that Adam, who 
must have known the distinction between his soul and 
his body, understcod that when the dust returned te 
the dust as it was, the spirit should return to God who 
gave it.. Neither is there the least difficulty in con- 
ceiving, that he would anticipate the fearful conse- 
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quences of his sin, in the loss of the Divine favour, in 
the separate state. He could form as just conceptions 
of this, as he could of natural death. 

The term death having been employed to dénote. the 
loss of natural life, which is the greatest of all present 
evils, it is very naturally employed to express the 
whole that shall follow it, in the case of rational and 
sinful creatures. Being the greatest of visible evils, it is 
used to denote the greatest of all evils whatsoever, be- 
cause we obtain our ideas through the medium of our 
senses ; and hence the word is employed to denote that 
misery, which shall be endured by the wicked in the 
embodied state after the resurrection, which is deno- 
minated the second death. Thus our Lord applied it 
to a state of future misery, when he said: “Ifa man 
keep my sayings, he shall never see death.” John viii. 
51. The loss of holy blesseduess is certainly the pri- 
vation of life in its highest and best sense. Now, as it 
is used to denote that which shall be endured by. the 
wicked in an embodied state, there can be nothing un- 
uatural in considering it as originally employed, to ex- 
press that misery which in the separate state would, 
in the event of the threatening being fulfilled, follow 
its literal infliction. The fact is, that when man loses 
the enjoyments he once had, and becomes disqualified 
for the exercises of any state of being in which he for- 
merly was, he is said to be dead to that state. Thus 
the sinner is said to be dead in trespasses and sins, 
though he retains the animal life: He is dead to God, 
though alive to this world. And the dead in the grave 
are represented as alive to God ; for speaking of them, 
the saviour says; “They all live to him,” Luke xx. 
37, 38. obviously meaning, that though dead to us and 
to this world, they still exist in the separate state of 
spirits. Now, if total annihilatien were meant by death 
jn the original threatening, how is it that in the threat-~ 
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enings which have since been issued against sin, and 
which certainly include misery in the separate state, 
and far greater misery in an imbodied state after the 
resurrection, a term different from death has not been 
employed ? And why has not the term originally used 
been excluded altogether, when any thing more than 
the death of the body is meant ? 

It merits particular attention, that though the scrip- 
tures connect the resurrection of the body, with the 
advent and resurrection of Christ, they never trace the 
immortality of the soul to his coming. On the con- 
trary, theargument in the xv. chap. of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, proceeds on the principle, that, even 
granting that Christ were not risen, and that there were 
to be no resurrection of the body, yet the soul is des- 
tined to immortality. On this piece of reasoning, we 
shall therefore make some observations. 

Some of the Corinthians, it appears, had begun 
to deny the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and had admitted principles, which the Apostle de- 
clares to be subversive of the Gospel. There is no- 
thing, however, in the reasoning of the Apostle, which 
can justify the supposition, that they had at all ques- 
tioned the existence and immortality of the soul in.a 
future state. On the contrary, his declaration, that 
their error involved in it the rejection of the Gospel, * 
on which they still professed to rest all their hopes of 
salvation and of eternal blessedness, and that their de- 
nial of the resurrection of the body, as it involved the 
denial of the resurrection of Christ, left them exposed: 
to the fearful desert of their sins, decidedly evinces 
that they still believed in the immortality of the soul, 
in a state of separation from the body. Indeed the very 
nature of the case serves to show this; for though we 
can conceive of persons professing faith in the Gospel, 
while denying the resurrection of the bedy, because 
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they may be looking for eternal life in the separate state, 
we cannot for a moment conceive, how any- could in the 
very nature of things even but profess to believe it, 
while avowing their persuasion, that at death there isa 
total end of existence. It must be self-evident, that a 
profession of faith in the Gospel is utterly incompatible 
with the profession of a conviction that at death the 
whole existence of man is annihilated. For, if death 
puts a total and everlasting end to our being, there is 
no meaning in the Gospel, seeing its whole nature and 
reasonings proceed on the principle, that there is a state 
of existence beyond this. 

On no other principle could it have been said, “ If 
Christ is not risen, ye are yet in your sins ;” for if death 
was viewed by them as the termination of their being, 
it had been idle to speak to them of their being yet in 

their sins, since in that case, there had been nothing in 
this statement calculated to alarm them. The mean- 
ing obviously is, that if Christ is not risen, it followed, 
that sin had not been-expiated, and that therefore, there 
could be no forgiveness. Were this so, then the Co- 
rinthians and all Christians, as well as the rest of man- 
kind, would be exposed to all the fearful effects of that 
curse, which shall be the portion of those who pass inte 
the eternal world, with consciences unpurged from the 
guilt of rebellion. Where then are the consolations and 
joys of the Gospel? What then had been the disap- 
pointment of those, who had died in the faith of the per- 
fection and acceptance of the atonement of Jesus, and 
in the sanguine hope and high anticipation of eternal 
life through him? Accordingly the Apostle declares, 
that if this were true, “ Then they who had fallen a- 
sleep in Christ, had perished.” Now, he cannot mean 
by this, that in that case they had ceased to exist ; for 
on the principle which has just been stated, he must 
refer not to the tetal extinction of being, but to the to- 
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tal extinction of well-being. If it was not a truth, that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, then they who had died 
in the faith and hope of participating in his glory, had 
found on their entrance into the world of spirits, that 
he was not there enthroned as their forerunner, as they 

believed he was; and they must therefore have ex- 
perienced all the misery and anguish, which could not 
but result from the complete and everlasting destruc- 
tion of hope ; and they must also have been doomed to 
the loss of all happiness, and to the endurance of that 
tribulation of spirit, which is the wages of sin. He is 
of course speaking hypothetically, and is arguing with 
the Corinthians on the ground, that as they were right 
in admitting the immortality of the soul, independent- 
ly of the resurrection of the body ; so, according to the 
Gospel, which they professed to believe, this admitted 
truth sealed. their ruin and that of their brethren, if 
there were no resurrection of the body, because this 
involved the fearful consideration, that neither had 
Christ risen. Why should they admit one part of the 
truth of God, and deny another? And why had they 
adopted a sentiment so much at variance with what they 
themselves acknowledged, and which led to conse- 
quences at which it was still to be hoped they would 
shudder ? 

It is clear, then, that when the Apostle speaking hy- 
pothetically, says, that on the principle which was in- 
volved in this error, their departed Christian friends 
had perished, he means the same thing as is meant, 
when our Lord says, that He should be lifted upon the 
cross, that whosoever believed in him might not perish, 
but might have everlasting life. John iii.14,15. Now, 
the destruction of happiness is meant in these words, 
and the meaning of the language in question is the same. 
Whatever may be said about the primary meaning of 
the word “perish,” the question is, in what sense is it 
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used by the writer? And this must be determined by 
the connexion in, which it occurs, and the subjects to 
which it is applied. From the effect of circumstances 
upon language, this rule must be adopted in numerous 
instances, and no reason can be given, why it should 
not in this. The term perish, is obviously used in the 
sense now plea:led for in the following passages. Matt. 
x. 28, and xviii. 14; John, iii. 16, and x. 28, and 2 Cor. 
il. 15. These views of the meaning of the expression 
in question, and of the expression, “ Ye are yet in your 
sins,” are quite in accordance with the use made of 
similar language, when future misery is undoubtedly 
intended. ‘Thus, Ezekiel was commanded to warn the 
wicked, that if he turned not from his evil way, he 
should “die in his iniquity.” Chap. xxxiii. 8. And 
our Lord said to the Jews, “If ye believe not that I 
am He, ye shall die in your sins.” John viii. 24. And 
if in these connexions, the latter expression means, that 
the persons spoken of should die under a load of un- 
pardoned guilt, as well as under the dominion of sin, it 
must in the connexion in which it isused by the Apostle 
mean, that if guilt had not been expiated by Christ, it 
was of course unpardoned, and therefore, all its dismal 
consequences were yet on their head. The idea of sin- 
ners perishing through sin, in the sense of being doom- 
ed to endure its tremendous desert in a future state, 
was familiar to every one, who from a conviction of 
guilt and of danger, had fled for refuge to the hope set 
before him in the Gospel ; so that the import of the ex- 
pression used, would instantly be apprekended. ‘This 
was a mode of reasoning which would at once come home 
to the conscience and the heart, to the fears and the 
hopes of the Corinthians, and which was admirably cal- 
culated to awaken them from the sinful dreams, in which 
they were indulging. 

The principle that the resurrection of the body, but 
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not the immortality of the soul, is the result of the 
coming of Christ, and of the accomplishment of his 
mediatorial work, is confirmed by the connexion in 
which the Apostle introduces the following important 
declaration, <‘ If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 1 Cor. xv. 
19. This cannot refer to misery in the present state, 
for the declaration supposes the continuance of our 
hope while we dive ; and it is the uniform testimony of 
Scripture, that however afflicted Christians may be in 
the present world, they are even in the midst of their 
heaviest trials possessed of a happiness to which the 
ungodly are strangers, even in their highest prosperity. 
If, then, his reasoning proceeded on the principle, that 
our existence and our hope terminate in every respect 
together, the premises would not warrant the conclu- 
sion: For granting the premises to be true, yet since 
Christians, so far from being the most miserable of all 
men in the present life, are, on the contrary, the most 
happy of all men, because they are, while in this world, 
supported and gladdened by the hope of the Gospel, 
under all their afflictions ; and since, on the principle 
in question, their state after death can be no worse than 
that of others who have no such enjoyment ; they, 
therefore, cannot be of all men most miserable. It is 
not true, that all the advantages of the Christian must 
be beyond the grave, for even here he has the advantage 
of the worldling. The argument of the Apostle is not, 
that if he and his brethren were in this life deprived of 
their hope in Christ, they would be of all men most 
miserable ; though certainly this is a truth in itself, 
inasmuch as in proportion to their previous enjoyment, 
would be the bitterness of their disappointment, when 
bereaved of the consolations of the Gospel. But his 
argument is, that such would be their condition in the 
eternal world, though they should retain their hope 
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with all its joys to the end of their days, if it were in- 
deed true, that Jesus had not risen from the dead. 
The former supposition would require us to invert his 
language, and instead of making him say ; © If in this 
life we have hupe in Christ,” it behoved us to make 
him say ; “ If in this life also we have no hope in 
Christ, then are we of all men the most miserable.” 
The former, however, and not the latter is his language ; 
and therefore his argument is built upon the principle, 
that though to the time of our death, we were to retain 
our hope in the Saviour, yet, were the doctrine he op- 
posed established, then, as it involved the denial of 
Christ's resurrection, they would find themselves in the 
world of spirits the most miserable of men; because 
they would then be doomed to the most bitter disap- 
pointment. Though their hope while it lasted, made 
them in this life, the most happy of men; yet, as our 
estimate of the condition of man, must be determined 
by a reference to his everlasting state, his feelings in 
this life are not to be named when weighed in the 
scales of eternity ; so it follows, that when we embrace 
in our view the whole of their existence, Christians are 
of all men most miserable if Christ is not risen. For 
in that case, pleasant as their hope may be, it is all a 
dream ; and therefore, though, while their high antici- 
pation lasts, it makes their life agreeable, yet if un- 
founded, this would be more than balanced by the 
fearful addition which it would make to their sorrow, 
when their hope would be completely and for ever 
blasted. Such is our nature, that the present takes 
much of its character from the past. On this principle, 
the misery of the rich man in the parable, is represent- 
ed as aggravated by the remembrance of his former en- 
joyments. And on the same priziciple, the fall from a 
state of the most sanguine and elevated hope of ever- 
lasting blessedness, to consummate misery and dismal 
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despair, must have made Christians as much. more 
miserable than other men, as their Maia ex- 
ceeded those of the latter. 

The Apostle acts on no such principle as re of 
those, who form their estimate of a person’s happiness, 
merely by a reference to his feelings in the present 
scene. No, he forms his estimate by a reference to 
his condition in eternity, compared with which, the © 
present life is as nothing. He and his fellow Apostles 
were indeed the most happy of men, notwithstanding 
all their tribulations, because they were supported and 
gladdened by the highest hopes of participating in the 
glory of Christ ; but their misery would be proportion- 
ably greater, than that of those who had no such expec- 
tations, if on.entering the eternal world, the whole were 
to prove a delusion. 

The declaration in question, then, proceeds upon Ale 
principle, that though the resurrection of the body is 
inseparably connected with the resurrection of Christ, 
yet the immortality of the soul is not ; and therefore 
establishes our position, that the original curse did not 
include the annihilation of man. The whole of the 
reasoning in this passage goes to prove this, for it all 
proceeds on the principle, that if the second Adam had 
failed, things would have stood as at the fall of the first 
Adam. And it follows, that his fall involved the re- 
turn of the bedy to the dust, and the subjection of the 
soul to the curse in another condition of being. 

It has been objected, that the term resurrection is 
sometimes employed to signify a future state in general, 
and particularly by our Lord in Matt. xxii. 31 ; where 
he reasons with the Sadducees, who, it appears from 
Acts xxiii. 8, denied not merely the resurrection of the 
body, but a future state altogether.—And that therefore, 
the existence of such a state in general, and not merely 
the resurrection of the body, arises from the present 
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dispensation. I do not stop to inquire into all the bears. 
ings of the reasoning employed in this passage, but 
shall endeavour to show, that there is nothing in this 
view of it, which in the least militates against the sen- 
timents which have just been stated. 

The argument of our Lord, according to this view of 
his reasoning must be as follows: God is not the God 
of the dead, (which in the sense of the Sadducees meant 
the annihilated,) but of the living. But God is the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; and therefore, they are 
not dead, but living. In what sense then are they alive ? 
Not as to their bodies, for these have been buried for 
ages ; they are alive, therefore, only as to their spirits. 
It is thus evident, that in the time of Moses, these 
Patriarchs were existing in that state of conscious bless- 
edness, which is implied in having Jehovah for their 
God. Now, it is evident, that even according to this 
view of the passage, the term resurrection is not em- 
ployed to signify a bringing back from a state of non- 
existence, or from a state of torpor or insensibility ; for 
it is applied to a condition of conscious existence in the 
separate state, between death and the resurrection of the 
body. It is to no purpose, then, to say, that because 
the term resurrection is sometimes used to denote a. 
future state of existence, there had been no such state, 
in any sense, if there had been no resurrection of ‘the 
body ; for even according to the view now given of the 
passage in question, the term is actually applied to the 
existence of the spirit in a future and separate state. 
When the term is applied to a future state in general, 
it signifies a renewal of life in whatever manner this 
happeus ; and therefore, when it respects the state of 
the dead, it denotes that new mode of existence in the 
spirit, which follows the death of the body ; and when 
it is applied to that new mode of being, which shall 
take place at the second coming of Christ, it denotes 
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the resurrection of the body and the life which shall 


follow. 

Since then, it is never used to signify the bringing 
back of any from a state of non-existence or of torpor ; 
as to the soul, it cannot be maintained, that if there 
had been no resurrection of the body, the spirit had not 
been immortal. Death is indeed called a sleep, but 
this is a metaphorical mode of expression, derived from 
the resemblance which a dead body bears to the body 
of a person asleep. The use of this language appears 
also to have taken its rise from the hope of the resur- 
rection, between which and a person’s awakening out 
of sleep, there is a degree of analogy, both as it regards 
the state of the body, and the inexplicable manner in 
which the mind had acted independently of its aid. 

When we consider that the resurrection of the body 
is entirely the fruit of the coming of Christ, that the 
knowledge of. it is chiefly, though not exclusively, de- 
rived from the New Testament Scriptures, and that as 
the Greek authors had no idea of the thing, they had 
no word which expressly denoted it ; we cannot be 
surprised, that the terms chosen to express it admit of 
considerable latitude in their interpretation ; while yet 
they naturally enough convey the proper idea. The 
connexion and scope of the passages where the usual 
words are employed, will, to every candid and attentive 
reader, determine the sense. Though, therefore, the 
Greek substantive which is almost invariably used, 
when the resurrection of the body is meant, is some- 
times. employed to signify a future state in general ; 
there is nothing in this which obscures the subject, or 
that in the least invalidates the foregoing reasoning. 

The term however is most frequently used to denote 
the resurrection of the body. Indeed, even in the pas- 
sage we have just adverted to, there is in verses 28, 29 
and 30, and in Mark xii, 23—-25, an express reference 
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to this ; for we have there introduced the objection of 

the Sadducees, who, though they denied. the doctrine 

of a future state entirely, thought it better to oppose 

it, by showing, as they imagined, an absurdity in the 

doctrine of the resurrection. And here, it may be add- 

ed, that the import of the high relation which is includ- 

ed, in having Jehovah for our God, leads to the con- 

clusion, that it comprehends our whole persons, and is 

therefore incompatible with the everlasting sleep of 

our bodies in the grave; so that the argument of our 

Lord indirectly proves, that there shall be a resurrec- 

tion of the body. Yes, we look for the Saviour from 

Heaven, who shall change our vile body, that it may be 

fashioned like to his glorious body. ~ Phil. iii. 21. The 

reasoning of the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv., most evidently 
respects rhe resurrection of the body. The denial of 
this involves the unscriptural notion of the sleep of the. 
soul. Departed spirits cannot be said to sleep, unless 

as it regards their bodies; and therefore, it is only in 

regard to their bodies, that Jesus by rising from the 

dead, hath become “the first fruits of them that 

slept.” 

Though the Corinthians had not yet denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, they had given too much heed to the 
speculations of those, whese principles included the de- 
nial of it. To this intercourse with such men, the A- 
postle refers in verses 32, 33. His meaning appears 
to be this: “ According to the language of the men 
with whom you have begun to associate: IfI have, 
for the sake of the Gospel, fought with wild beasts at 
‘Ephesus ; what is the advantage to me if the dead rise 
not? | Forthese men imagine that death will put a total 
end to their existence, and therefore, they are in the 
habit of saying: Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. You will tell me that you do not adopt that 
part of their creed which respects the total end of ex- 
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istenée at death. But let me entreat you to beware of 
being deceived, and of that kind of society which, I 
perceive, has already injured your principles; for evil 

communications corrupt good manners. Though you 
have not yet gorie that length, you are in the way to it. 
And I beseech you to awake from your vain dieams, 
for ye have become, as it were, intoxicated with false 
notions, and are admitting principles, which are incon- 
sistent with all proper views of the Gospel of God. I 
speak this to your shame; for considering the advan- 
tages you have enjoyed, and the professions ye have 
long made of attachment to the truth, this behaviour 
is worse in you than in others.” 

The Apostle, then, is showing here, what sell titers 
they were in danger of adopting, not what they had al- 
ready adopted; and is warning them, that one error 
paves the way for the repetition of another and another, 
till at last the whole system of truth comes to be aban- 
doned. 

Now, as there can be no doubt that his reasoning on 
the principle of the immortality of the soul, is alice ap- 
plicable to Christians and to mankind at large; so his 
reasoning concerning the certainty of the resurrection 
of the body, supposes the resurrection of mankind in 
general, as well as that of Christians in particular, 
And there can be no doubt therefore, that when he 
warns the Corinthians against the influence of those 
who said, “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
he is warning them against the notions of such, not 
only in regard to the immortality of the soul, but also 
against their notions in regard to the resurrection of the 
body, considered as such. These considerations serve 
to show, that the total annihilation of being did not 
constitute the original doom of man, in consequence of 
his sin, and that therefore, his bare existence is not the 
result of Christ’s advent. 
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SECTION VIII. 
NATURAL DEATH, A PART OF THE ORIGINAL CURSE. 


Iv appears from Scripture, that the original curse 
comprehended the three following things :—First, na- 
tural death, by which the body was to be consigned to 
the dust, and the spirit to a separate state of existence. 
Secondly, the infliction of that spiritual death, which 
consists in the extinction of well-being. And thirdly, 
the abandonment of man to the result of that spiritual 
death, which consists in the extinction of all holy princi- 
ples, and into which he fell when he sinned. 

With regard to the first of these evils, namely, natural 
death, there can be no question, that this was included 
in the penalty attached by the law of Heaven to the 
first transgression. We know, that “in Adam all die.” 
Natural death is never in itself ascribed to the personal 
offences of men, but invariably to the first offence of 
their common parent. By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that, or in whom, all have sinned. Rom. v. 
12. This is the visible execution of the threatening, 
«‘in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
And the universal death of mankind is a striking proof 
of the evil and demerit of sin, when considered as the 
result of a single instance of transgression. The death 
of Adam could not have afforded such a display of the 
pernicious nature of rebellion against God, as the death 
of a whole race on account of his one offence. Many 
indeed, have been cut off in the midst of personal trans- 
gression, but they were previously liable to death, as 
descendants of Adam ; so that their death itself did not 


properly arise from their own actual offences, but only 
| G 
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the time, the manner, or the circumstances of it. Ged 
has a right to choose the time and the way in which 
he will execute the general sentence, which he has 
passed upon mankind ; and he has frequently executed 
it at such seasons and in such circumstances, as that, 
while he thus expressed his displeasure against the sin 
of Adam, he, at the same time, displayed his indignation 
against other offences. , 

We find from the sentence pronounced after the fall 
by which the ground was declared to be aceursed for 
the sake of man, and he was doomed to a train of evils, 
befere he should return unto the dust, that the threat- 
ening not only denounced death, but denounced it as_ 
the termination of a course of evils, to be inflicted im- 
mediately after his rebellion. We accordingly find, 
that not merely in adults, but most frequently also in 
infants, death is. preceded by more or less of bodily 
affliction. And in them we see the dire effects of the 
fall; for as death is‘a penalty, and sin is its only assign- 
able cause, it follows, that they must be considered. as 
having fallen under the penal consequences of the sin 
of Adam, so far as they are capable of sustaining them, 
for of personal offences, they have mot been guilty. 
What a striking demonstration to adults, of the abhor- 
rence in which sin is held by the God of purity, and of 
the exceeding opposition that exists between it and - 
happiness! Every instance indeed of disease and mor- 
tality, is a proof of the faithfulness of Ged to his threat- 
enings. We may learn, from the uniform fulfilment of 
the particular sentence of death, which followed the 
promise of a Saviour, that he will’ with equal certainty, 
carry into execution his threatening of the second death 
against every impenitent sinner. Death then, is not 
merely a debt which is due to nature, for it is the re- 
sult of sin; and it is the strengest visible expression of 
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the Divine displeasure against it, which is afforded us 
in the present world. 

In regard to this physical death, Adam did not in 
every respect die on the very day in which he sinned. 
But while he died spiritually on that very day, and thus 
experienced what we have just called the natural con- 
sequences of his sin; so in the cool, or in the evening 
of that very day, God descended into the Garden, sum- 
moned the delinquents to his tribunal, convicted them 
of their crime, and pronounced that sentence against 
them which was suited to their circumstances: “ Dust 
thou art,’’ said he, “and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
In consequence of that sentence they were legally dead, 
and daily exposed to its full execution ; and, indeed 
were so from the very time when the crime was com- 
mitted. The expression, “ In the day that thou eatest, 
thou shalt surely die,” is used here, as in other parts of 
Scripture, to signify the certain connexion between the 
offence and its punishment, and a certain exposure to 
that punishment. ‘Uhus, when Solomon charged Shimei 
to abide in Jerusalem, and added ; « it shall be, that on 
the day thou goest out, and passest over the brook 
Kidron, thou shalt know for certain, that thou shalt 
surely die,” 1 Kings ii. 37. He did not mean, that if 
Shimei was not apprehended and executed on the very 
day on which he quitted the city, then he would not be 
put todeath. [tis evident, that theintention of the King | 
was only to assure him, that his life would be forfeited 
from the time that he absconded, and would be taken 
away when and where it might be judged expedient. 
The same view must be taken of the declaration of 
Ezekiel, that the righteous shall not be able to live for his 
former righteousness in the day that he sinneth. Ezekiel 
XXxiil. 12. It solemnly marks the connexion between 
final apostacy, and final ruin ; but does not mean, that 
on the first instance of apestacy, Judgment should im- 
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mediately be executed ; as is evident from the fact, that 
God did not always instantly inflict vengeance, but on 
the contrary, bore long with his rebellious people. In 
like manner, the threatening against Adam did not 
suppose that the Almighty was obliged to inflict death 
on him on the very day of his sin; but it solemnly as- 
sured him, that on that day he should forfeit his immor- 
tality, and so become liable to death, at whatever time 
God saw meet to inflict it. 

The plans of Providence required, that th full exe- 
cution of the sentence should be suspended ; hut from 
that day he began to die, though the work of dissolu- 
tion was not completed for a great many years. The 
literal version of the threatening, “In the day thou 
eatest thereof, dying thou shalt die,” was in many re- 
spects painfully verified. As a token of his condition, 
he was on that very day expelled the Garden ; he was 
thus debarred access to “the tree of life,” the fruit of 
which was adapted to maintain him in immortal vigour ; 
his food was altered and impaired, and he began to die ; 
and from the consequences of that death, nothing could 
deliver him but the redemption announced in the pro- 
mise of a Saviour. The sentence and the event clearly 
show, then, that the precise time in which the full in- 
fliction should take place, was not intended to be 
fixed. 

That death, which includes the dissolution of the 
union between the soul and the body, is often called 
temporal death, and, according to the intention of God 
it was so ; but not in virtue of the original threatening, 
for that afforded no hope of a restoration to life in the: 
body. It is temporary therefore, in its duration, only 
because God, foreseeing the fall of our public head, had 
provided for another dispensation, under which there 
is to be a resurrection of the dead. It has obtained the 
appellation in question, to distinguish it from that death 
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which is spiritual, and also from that which is called 
eternal. But it were better to express the distinction 
between it, and what is called spiritual death, by call- 
ing it natural death. And with respect to the death 
which is called eternal, this appellation does not express 
its nature, but only its duration ; it is the misery which 
shall be indured in body and soul united, after the re- 
surrection. But the reason why natural death is not 
eternal in its duration, is the introduction of the media- 
torial economy. When therefore it is called temporal, 
the expression rather denotes, what it has become, than 
what according to the original threatening it would 
have been, had no other dispensation been introduced. 

Death and a resurrection are so opposed to each other, 
that the threatening of the former, cannot include the 
latter. Now, the original threatening makes mention 
of death only. As the promise of the law of innocence 
was the continuance of life without dying, in case of 
ohedience ; so the threatening connected with it, was 
death without a resurrection in case of disobedience. 
It was not said, “thou shalt surely die, and then rise 
to new sorrows ;” but simply, “thou shalt surely die.” 
The reasoning of the Apostle in the xv. chap. of his 
first Epistle to the Church in Corinth, proceeds upon 
the principle, that if Christ had not appeared on earth 
and risen from the dead, there had been no resurrec- 
tion. It follows, then, that no provision was made for 
it in the first constitution ; the original threatening 
consigned the body to the grave, and the spirit to the 
separate state. 

The resurrection of the body was introduced, not up- 
on the footing of the constitution established with Adam, 
but on the footing of that dispensation which has been 
introduced by Christ. The great promise in this dis- 
pensation is, that of eternal life, to be begun here, and 
at last perfected by a resurrection from the dead ; and 


the great threatening in it is, that of a second death ; 
that is, misery in both body and soul to be inflicted 
after a resurrection, on every impenitent sinner. Rey. 
xx. 14.—xxi. 8, To the impenitent, therefore, the re- 
surrection will be an evil rather than a blessing ; it will 
be the occasion of a fearful addition to the original 
curse. 

In opposition to what we have seen to be the vain 
dreams of the Corinthians, the Apostle declares, as an 
accredited ambassador of Christ, that the Saviour had 
been raised from the dead, not as a solitary individual, 
but as the first fruits of them that slept, or as a public 
character,—that as by man, that is, an individual man, 
came death; so by man, meaning an individual man, 
came the resurrection of the dead. << For,” says he, 
“as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 1 Cor. xv. 20—22. Now, when he says, that 
in Adam all die, he does not mean, that Adam is the 
agent that inflicts death; but simply, that it is in con- 
sequence of his sin, that men are cut off by the hand 
of God. And in like manner, when he says; “ so in 
Christ shall all be made alive ;” he does not mean, that 
Christ is to be the agent in effecting the resurrection, 
but that it is in consequence of his mediatorial charac- 
ter and reign, that there is to be a resurrection. Jesus 
indeed will be the efficient cause of it, for he is “ the 
resurrection and the life ;’ but this is not the only 
truth taught here. The great question here is, will 
there be a resurrection of the dead? _If the resurrec- 
tion were in itself independent of the coming of Christ, 
it might have been said, that by him came a_ blessed 
resurrection, but not the resurrection itself. It is true, 
that he is particularly speaking of the resurrection of the 
righteous, but then, it is of the certainty, and not of the 
specific nature of the thing that he here treats. He 
afterwards enters on the latter subject, but it is of the 
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resurrection as such, and not merely of its blessed na« 
ture, that he speaks in that part of his reasoning which 
we are now considering. This is evident from the nature 
of the error into which the Corinthians had fallen, 
which was, that there was no resurrection at all. And 
we have already seen, that when the Apostle warns 
them against the influence of those men, who said, 
© Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;” he is of 
course warning them, not only against their erroneous 
notions in regard to the annihilation of the soul, but al- 
so against their error in regard to the resurrection of 
the body. It follows, therefore, that it is a mistake to 
say, that the resurrection of the wicked is not at all re- 
ferred to in his reasoning; since he certainly includes 
in that part of it, the resurrection of the scoffers in ques- 
tion, and of course, that of the ungodly in general. 
_ The reasoning of the Apostle, does not proceed on 
the principle, that, as the denial of the possibility of the 
resurrection involved the denial of the possibility of 
Christ’s resurrection, so the fact that he is risen, proves 
the possibility of the resurrection of others: For the 
question did not respect merely the possibility of the 
thing, but whether it was a thing which God had de- 
termined to effect. Hence the reference which is made 
to the public character sustained by Christ, as the se- 
cond Adam, and the head of the mediatorial economy. 
We can conceive of one being raised and not another ; 
for, though the resurrection of one proves the possibili- 
ty of that of others, it does not of itself, prove, - that 
others shall in fact be raised. But the argument of the 
Apostle is, that the public character of Christ, as the 
second Adam, proves that he is risen as the first fruits } 
of them that slept; and, as he is head of the present 
dispensation at large, his character as such, involves a 
general resurrection. 

When he says, that “(as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
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shall all be made alive ;” his meaning cannot be, that as 
in Adam all his seed die a spiritual death, so in Christ 
shall all his spiritual seed be raised from this death ; 
for, though this be a truth in itself, it is not a truth in 
point in the present argument. So far is it from being 
calculated to establish his argument, when introduced 
in this connexion, that, had it been so employed, it 
would have given a plausible appearance to the reason- 
ing of the Corinthians, who, there is no reason to think, 
objected to the term resurrection. They did not, it is 
evident, in words deny that a resurrection was taught 
in the Gospel ; for had they done so, they must have 
appeared. to every one to be at issue with the Apostles ; 
but by giving it a figurative meaning, they admitted 
their doctrine in words, while they understood those 
words in a sense different from that which was attach- 
ed to them by these servants of Christ. The introduc- 
tion therefore, of the spiritual sense, in which the term 
resurrection is sometimes employed, could not have 
convinced them of their error respecting the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; for not only did they admit, that the 
term had this figurative meaning ; their error in fact 
arose in some measure, from confining it to such a mean- 
ing. What can be more clear, then, than that the re- 
surrection of the body is the result of the present dis- 
pensation, as established through Christ. ‘ All men, 
without. exception, through his undertaking, being 
placed under a dispensation of mercy, shall be raised 
from the dead, that their future state may be accord- 
ingly determined: Yet none will be finally benefited, 
except those who are one with him by faith, and the 
' participation of his life-giving spirit ; and of these the 
Apostle particularly and almost exclusively treats in 
this chapter.”’ Scott, on 1 Cor. xv. 20—28. ‘This quo- 
tation expresses very justly, the scope of the Apostle’s 
reasoning, and is quite in accordance with the view 
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which we have now given of it, and of course establishes 
what we have said of the original curse. 

{t has been maintained by some, that the original 
threatening included only natural death; and it has 
been argued, in support of this opinion, that Christ did 
not appear in order to prevent the execution of the 
sentence denounced against the sin of Adam ; but to de- 
liver from the death which must be inflicted because of 
it, and to raise to a higher life than that which was 
lost ; that this is proved by the fact, that natural death, 
and the sorrows which precede it, come upon mankind 
universally, notwithstanding the atonement of Christ ; 
and that therefore, the original constitution must be 
considered as so far in force, that its full penalty must 
be endured, since even Christians are not exempted 
from its curse. But there are several mistakes in this 
reasoning, as will appear from the following considera- 
tions. 

It might as well be argued, that because the original 
constitution made no provision for deliverance in case 
of transgression, and because the punishment it de- 
nounced, whatever it was, must therefore have been 
eternal, that on this account it is impossible for men to 
be saved at all. If the whole extent of the curse must 
be endured, it must be endured for ever ; for since the 
law does not make any provision for a remedy, and in- 
deed in the nature of the thing, cannot ; it follows, ac- 
cording to this principle, that it must be endured for 
ever ; for nothing less than this is its full extent, and 
therefore, there is no room for the interposition of a 
Saviour. To say, that when man returned to the dust, 
the sentence was fully executed, though the next mo- 
ment he had been revived, is to trifle with the solemn 
denunciation of Heaven. Suppose the sentence to 
have been but natural death, then, if its full extent 
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must be borne, there could never have been a resur- 
rection. 

There is a wide difference, it ought to be observed, 
between what a thing is in itself, or in its origin, 
and what it becomes through the overruling gracious 
providence of God. Natural death, and the troubles 
which precede it, are doubtless in themselves the fruits 
of the curse which followed the transgression of Adam ; 
but to all the redeemed they are converted into bles- 
sings, for “ all things are theirs, whether the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come.” 
All things, and of course the ordinary sufferings of life, 
as well as afflictions for the sake of the truth, are made 
to work together for their present and final good. It 
is true, that to the ungodly, they will eventually prove 
a curse ; but this does not wholly arise from their na- 
ture and origin, but is owing to the non-improvement 
or abuse of them. After the revelation of mercy, God 
declared to man, that the ground was cursed for his 
sake— that in sorrow he should eat of it all the days of 
his Jife—and that as he came from the dust, so to the 
dust he should return. But while in that sentence we 
see judgment following sin, we see it mixed with much 
mercy and goodness. By taking away many allure- 
ments and fascinations from the world, and making it 
a scene of trouble and disquietude, God while he tes- 
tifies against sin, has taught mankind the vanity of look- 
ing to it asa portion, and has directed them to that 
frevision which is made in the Gospel, for the delive- 
rance and blessedness of all who embrace it. His good- 
ness as well as his righteousness is apparent in the ap- 
pointment, that man shall eat his bread as the fruit of 
his toil ; for there would be much more wickedness and 
wretchedness in the world, if men, in their present 
depraved state, could subsist without labour. Often 
accordingly, are the evils and afflictions of life blessed 
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as the means of bringing the sinner, like the prodigal, 
“« to himself,” and as the means of endearing to him 
the Gospel of peace. The troubles, therefore, which 
have followed the fall, serve the double purpose of ex- 
pressing the divine displeasure against sin, and of exciting 
the sinner to embrace the salvation of Christ ; while in 
the case of all who embrace it, they are the means of 
trying and cherishing those holy principles which make 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. And of- 
ten have the struggles of adversity and the devastations 
of death, been the means of leading the afflicted to lis- 
ten to the sound of that message, which proclaims the 
news of peace and of reconciliation. Thus have the ills 
of time led them to “ the rest and the refreshing, where- 
with he causeth the weary to be refreshed.” Now, this 
is by no means like the infliction of an unmixed curse ; 
and nothing less than such a curse can be a full inflie~ 
tion of what was denounced against sin. 

There is nothing, then, in the prevalence of suffer- 
ing and death in consequence of the sin of Adam, which 
in the least militates against the statement, that in con- 
sequence of the mediation of Christ, mankind are plac- 
ed under a new dispensation, by which evils are over- 
ruled for good, and neither is there any thing in it 
which afiects the argument that though some of the ef- 
fects of the sin of Adam, come upon men in general, in 
the present state, notwithstanding of the coming of 
Christ, it does not follow, that every evil which was 
comprehended in the original curse, must infallibly 
come upon every individual of mankind, in the present 
world. ‘The measure of its effects which is allowed to 
afflict them, and the measure of them which is with- 
held, are determined, the one by God as the righteous 
judge, and the other by him as a sovereign benefactor. 

There is nothing more inconsistent in supposing, that 
God has not inflicted the whole of the evils compre- 
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hended in the curse, than there is in saying, that though 
he has inflicted them all as to kind, he has not inflicted 
them for ever; for the latter is no more a full inflic- 
tion of them than the former. It is true, that Christ 
did not come to restore us to the life and paradise which 
were enjoyed by Adam, but rather to raise us to an in- 
finitely higher happiness ; yet, it by no means follows, 
that it is correct to say, that because we are not recon- 
ducted to Eden, we therefore sustain the everlasting 
loss of it. The gift of a greater blessing which super- 
sedes the less, does not properly involve the loss of the 
less. And can we entertain the idea of the everlasting 
loss of Eden, when we think of the gift of the everlast- 
ing paradise of the heavenly world. 

It is true, that according to the strict letter of the 
law, the sinner in person, must suffer the penalty de- 
nounced, for its words are ; “In the day that thou eat- 
est, thou shalt die.” And “ the soul that sinneth, 2¢ 
shall die ;” so that the law in itself can admit of no sub- 
stitute. But it does not follow from this, that a Sa- 
viour cannot be provided by the divine mercy and grace. 
Though the law itself could make no provision for a re- 
medy, yet such is the transcendent glory of the work 
of Christ, that the spirit of the law is as essentially pre- 
served ; the great ends of retributive justice are as ful- 
ly answered, and the authority and honour of the di- 
vine government as completely secured by his media- 
tion, as if the penalty had been inflicted to the full on 
the guilty themselves. In the appointment of a media- 
tor, we see God acting, not in opposition to the law, 
but beyond the line of it ; and in his raising the Re- 
deemer from the dead, and giving him glory, we see 
the reward of an obedience infinitely surpassing what 
could ever have been yielded by the most exalted and 
holy of mere creatures: There isa grandeur in this 
dispensation, which is altogether removed from that 
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minutely calculating process, which would represent it 
as procuring deliverance from one evil, but not from a- 
nother ; and obtaining the bestowment of one kind of 
blessings only, to the exclusion of others. On the prin- 
ciple we now oppose, it cannot be, that any of the hu- 
man race could escape death ; but so far from this being 
true, we are expressly told, that Enoch and Elijah ne- 
ver tasted it ; and that at the second coming of Christ, 
there shall be some found alive, for “ we shall not all 
sleep,” though all must undergo a change. 1 Thess. iv. 
15; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 

In the very nature of things, the redemption of Christ 
comprehends both deliverance from all kinds of evil in 
the world to come, and the enjoyment of perfect happi- 
ness there ; but with regard to the present world, the 
mixture of good and evil is necessary to the administra- 
tion of his government, as Lord of all things. It must 
therefore degrade the subject, to take occasion from 
this mixture, nicely to calculate the proportion of evil 
in the present world, from which his sacrifice is able to 
redeem. And even with regard to the world to come, 
no man will perish in consequence of any deficiency in 
the worth or efficacy of the atonement. The mediation 
of the Son of God is a grand general manifestation of 
the divine righteousness, by which an honourable me- 
dium is provided for the exercise of mercy and of kind- 
ness towards mankind, in all the ways in which he 

shall see it meet to display these glories of his charac- 

ter. It follows then, that the objection grounded on 
the sentiment, that Christ did not appear in order to 
redeem from the effects of the sin of Adam, and that 
therefore, they must in all cases be fully endured, is 
altogether untenable. 

Indeed, if natural death, however short its duration, 
were all that the curse contained, then the economy of 
mercy could not be of the nature of a remedy; for in 
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that case, it must have been a thing utterly indepen- 
dent of the previous condition of man. All men die, 
and. if this were all that the threatening contained, it 
would follow, that all of them bear the whole of the o- 
riginal curse ; and that therefore, so far as it is concern- 
ed, they need no mediator or surety. In that case, 
Christ were rather a Creator communicating existence, 
than a Redeemer or Saviour of such as existed in a state 
of guilt and condemnation. But this is directly oppos- 
ed to the doctrine of Scripture, where the redemption 
of Christ is represented as required, on account both of 
the offence of Adam, and of the many subsequent of- 
fences of mankind. Rom. v.16. And it claims parti- 
cular attention on this subject, that if the personal trans- 
gressions of the seed of Adam, expose them to the 
wrath to come, as they unquestionably do, it cannot 
consist. with equity, that the original threatening of 
death, which in the case of Adam was certainly de- 
nounced against a personal and actual sin, should have 
included nothing more than what we denominate natu- 
ral death. 


SECTION IX. 


THE EXTINCTION OF HAPPINESS ; OR THE LOSS OF 
SPIRITUAL ENJOYMENT, A PART OT THE CURSE. 


THE second part of the original curse included in it, 
the infliction of that spiritual death, which consists in 
the extinction, not of being, but ‘of well-being, or, in 
other words, the death of enjoyment. Spiritual death 
is often used to signify a state of depravity, or the death, 
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as it were, of holiness in the soul. Thus, we read of 
being « dead in trespasses and sins.” LEut the phrase 
is also expressive of the death of happiness in the spirit ; 
for the reference is not only to the spiritual nature of 
holy moral principles, but to the spiritual nature of the 
soul, which was originally the seat of such principles, 
and to its nature as a spirit considered as fitting it fer 
the enjoyment suited to its constitution. Now, when 
man lost the sense and enjoyment of the divine com- 
placent favour, which is the true happiness of the soul, 
and when conscious guilt filled him with the torment- 
ing dread of his Maker, and with the feeling of shame 
before him, he then lost every sense of blessedness, and 
of course, sustained the death of his enjoyment. His 
life, in the most important view of it, consisted in the 
possession of a blessing enjoyed by Him, considered as 
an obedient subject of the law of Heaven ; and the death, 
then, with which he was threatened, must have involv- 
ed not only the loss of paradise, but chiefiy that of the 
divine favour, and the endurance of the misery con~ 
nected with the wretched condition of a guilty trans- 
gressor. 

That his soul, as well as his body, was to suffer un- 
der the curse, is evident from the consideration, that 
the evils to which he was doomed after the fall, were 
not such as affect the body merely for he was doomed 
to sorrow, as well as to labour; and even the labour to 
which mankind are doomed, is not confined to what is 
strictly of a bodily nature, but includes also severe men- 
tal exertion and toil. And besides this, the body con- 
sidered in itself, and apart from the mind, is a mass of 
mere matter, and is, therefore, as such, incapable of 
suffering what the lot of humanity contains. Even the 
bodily pain to which we are subjected is a mental sen- 
sation. 

Now, if spiritual death, considered as the extinction 
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of enjoyment, and the endurance of positive misery 
is inflicted in the present world, there can be no just 
reason given, why it may not be inflicted in the world 
to come. And therefore, the view which we already 
have given of the result of natural death, as it respects 
the separate condition of the spirit, is in perfect accor- 
dance with the present arrangements of Providence. 
When we speak of this kind of spiritual death, as 
matter of infliction, it is not by any means designed to 
represent it as an arbetrary infliction: that is, it is not 
the infliction of mere torture, irrespective of character 
and of the desert of sin. Punishment and sin are not 
joined together by a mere act of authority ; for the ju- 
dicial and the natural eifects of character are united. 
Future misery is always represented as the fruit of evil 
principles and ways: “ He that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption,” Gal. vi. 7, 8; and, 
“he that soweth iniquity, shall reap vanity.” Prov. 
xxii. 8. The sinner is thus made to eat of the fruit of 
his own way, and is filled with his own devices. Prov. i. 
31. But this does not imply, that the natural issue of 
sin is a thing unconnected with its evil desert. So far 
from this, the ungodly will feel it to be in fact the 
award of justice, in consequence of the fearful demerit 
of their ways. In the fearful abode of the condemned, 
there shall be weeping and wailing, on the recollection 
of the guilt and the folly of the sufferers: the pangs of 
remorse and the reflection of an accusing conscience, 
constitute the worm which shall never die. The com- 
plete loss of all self-respect ; a sense of baseness and of 
demerit ; a sense of the divine indignation against sin, 
and of the contempt of the God of all excellence, be- 
cause of their character, must produce inconceivable 
misery. Such is the import of that expression: “ And 
they shall know that Iam the Lord.” Ezek. vii. 4. 
Well may he say; “ Can thine heart endure, or can 
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thine hands be strong, in the days that I shall deal with 
thee.” And well may this misery be denominated spi- 
ritual death, for it is death in the soul. 

Now, if such be the punishment denounced against 
the posterity of Adam, on account of the sinful “ deeds 
done in the body,” it follows, that the punishment de- 
nounced against his first offence, must have been sub- 
stantially the same. We should ever remember, that 
the essence of punishment is the great thing to be kept 
in view, and not so much the particular circumstances in 
which it may be endured. The justice of God requires, 
that he mark his hatred of sin in that way which, all 
things considered, corresponds best with the particular 
dispensation under which sin has been committed. And 
as the judgment which follows sin, is not torture in- 
flicted by mere power, but arises from the arrange- 
ments made by the judge, in order that sin may pro- 
duce its own natural fruits and consequences, so those 
arrangements are such as seem best to the righteous and 
only wise God ; whose wisdom will always be manifest- 
ed in the appointment of those circumstances in which 
the penalty of the law is inflicted. 

In the very nature of things, the spirit of Adam must 
have been fearfully susceptible of the most acute anguish, 
and the most agonizing mental torture. Who can ex- 
press, or even conceive the misery which a spirit in the 
hands of the living God may be doomed to endure ? 
Supposing no Saviour had been provided, what agonies 
of remorse and of grief, and of self-upbraiding reflec- 
tions, must have wrung his soul in the separate state, 
when conscience depicted the nature, aggravations, and 
dismal effects of his crime ; and when he thought of the 
height of blessedness from which he had fallen, and of 
the dismal consequences, as they respected, not only 
himself, but the many of whom he was the public 
representative. What shame and bitterly agonizing 
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reflections and sensations must have stung his soul 
to the quick, when excluded from the world in which 
he once had enjoyed God; when excluded from all 
endearing intercourse with his Maker, and doomed 
to endure the weight of his frown! In the favour 
of God there is life, but his frown is the very essence 
of death. | 

When we consider, that the sinful deeds done in the 
body by the posterity of Adam are to be punished be- 
yond the grave, it must be evident, that the sin of 
Adam must have exposed him to misery ina future con- 
dition of being. It cannot consist with equity, that the 
actual offences of mankind should expose them to the 
wrath to come, and yet that the first threatening of 
death, which, in his case, or as far as it regarded him, 
was certainly pointed against actual transgression, 
should have included only natural death. It cannot 
for a moment be supposed, that his first sin had in it 
less criminality than the sins of his posterity. But in 
order to maintain consistency, it is necessary not only 
to suppose this, but also to conclude, that his first sin 
had in it less criminality, than his transgressions subse- 
quent to the revelation of mercy ; for against them, as 
well as against the sins of his posterity, under the dis- 
pensation which succeeded his fall, the threatening of 
the second death must have been pointed. To suppose, 
that the death originally denounced against sin, com~ 
mitted by one circumstanced as Adam was, consisted 
in the mere extinction of being, whether immediately, 
or after living a life of toil and of labour, while the 
death denounced as the wages of every transgression of 
his posterity, is sensible, hopeless, never ending misery, 
the eterna! death, not of being but of well-being, seems 
at utter variance with every principle of consistency 
and equity. But if the death of the body was not fol- 
lowed by the extinction of being, but on the contrary, 
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if the soul was leftin the hand of the living God, inthe se- 
parate state ; it is easy to see, that there was full scope | 
for the complete infliction of that which constitutes the 
essence of the curse, and for the endurance of all that 
is comprehended in that most solemn and awful ex- 
pression, “the wrath of God.” The God of our being, 
by simply placing Adam in circumstances, which would 
allow his guilt and his character to produce their na- 
tural effects, could easily subject him to as great a 
punishment apart from the body, as in it : so that there 
is no room for the objection, that according to the fore- 
going reasening, the punishment had been less than 
that of his posterity. “The spirit of a man will sus- 
stain his infirmity; but a wounded spirit who can 
bear ?” 

The very situation of the soul of Adam, had not 
mercy interposed, must have been a constant and a 
felt memorial of the displeasure of Heaven; so that 
in the punishment of loss, there must, in his case, 
have been exquisite positive distress of mind. Removed 
from every object and enjoyment in which he formerly 
delighted ; and perfectly awake to his condition ; while, 
notwithstanding, the power of corruption and hostility 
remained unsubdued, he must have been as miserable 
in feeling, as he was in reality. The mind, which was 
formed for activity, must, when separated from the 
body, and from all objects of sense, have dwelt upon 
God and upon itself ; and turning inward to feed as it 
- were, upon its own stores, would have felt itself utter- 
ly unprovided with a single spring of enjoyment. Think 
of the eternal absence of good ; of a state in which hope 
must have fled for ever ; and of that kind of ight which 
would serve but to show his own contemptible nothing- 
ness. Think of the presence of that positive evil, which 
must have resulted from the deep consciousness that 
all this was merited ; that it was the award of the God 
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of all excellence, and the doing of the God of all good- 
ness. And then there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing, that there must have been a misery in such 
a death, to which no mere bodily torment can be equal. 
It were quite idle to dwell upon the mere stroke, which 

"was to separate between the body and the soul of Adam ; 

for this must have been followed by the most unhappy 
results, had not mercy interposed. How could it be 
otherwise, when he thought of that world in which he 
had seen God, and had walked with him in blessed 
light ; and when he reflected on that world, the beauty 
and glory of which, had been defiled by his sin; and 
found himself doomed to dwell on the character of Ged, 
as now revealed in the fearful penalty of his violated 

- law, as contrasted with the view which he once had of 
him, in the visible creation, of which he himself had 
been the principal ornament. 

The frown of goodness must be intolerable. And 
though misery be the fruit of conscious guilt and of a 
sinful character, the judicial interposition of Heaven 
is not to be excluded. The hand of God will be em- 
ployed in placing the sinner in such circumstances, and 
causing such impressions on his mind, as shall most 
effectually produce the natural result of cunscious guilt, 
and of unholy principles. As a consciousness of sin 
is, properly speaking, but the mind’s knowledge and 
feeling of its own deeds, and of its own predominating 
principles ; it cannot in itself, strictly speaking, be a 
direct infliction. But as justice requires, that the sin- 
ner shall feel a sense of the divine displeasure, corres- 
ponding with his guilt ; it of course requires, that there 
be produced in his mind such a conviction or conscious- 
ness of the displeasure of the judge, as can only be ex- 
perienced in connexion with the accomplishment of 
these fearful words: “These things hast thou done, 
and I kept silence; thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
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gether such an one as thyself: But I will reprove thee, 
and will set them in order before thine eyes.” Psalm 1. 
21. Nothing is forgotten by the Almighty, and he can 
easily place in such circumstances, and make such im- 
pressions, as shall give rise to the most vivid recollec- | 
tions of guilt and folly and demerit ; and defeat every 
attempt of the sinner to forget, conceal, or palliate his 
transgressions. He can make conviction to flash upon 
the conscience, and to rush over the mind with a force 
which it will be utterly impossible to resist. And he 
can produce such impressions of the character of the 
sinner’s judge, as shall awake him to the keenest con- 
ceptions of his righteous displeasure ; he can separate 
the sinner from every object which tended to obscure 
his vision, or to divert his mind from the eternal and 
invisible Jehovah ; and he can reduce him to a state in 
which he will be able to think of nothing, but what is 
immediately connected with his fate. Ina word, he 
can so arrange circumstances, as to produce the most 
afflicting sense of the immensity of the loss which has 
followed rebellion ; and such impressions of conscious 
baseness, and of the frown and the contempt of Heaven, 
as shall overwhelm with confusion, drink up the spirits, 
and banish all resolution. 

Never ought it to be forgotten, that neither happi- 
ness nor misery is an external thing ; both of them re- 
sult from character. It is a solemn thought, that the 
short day of our existence leaves an indelible impression 
on our eternity, and absolutely constitutes it happiness 
or misery. Yes, solemn is the reflection, that every 
action of the life, every word of the mouth; and even 
every thought of the heart, produces some effect upon 
our minds, and is connected in its final result with the 
whole of our futurity. Evenin the present life, we 
often meet again with actions and their many accumul- 
ated effects, and experience their issue whether good 
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or evil, though we may have long forgotten them ; and 
though all human relations and connexions become ex- 
tinct at the grave, yet the things done in them shall 
remain in their effeets for ever, and all of them shall be 
solemnly reviewed in the day of the Lord. In their 
results on our character and destiny, they shall all of 
them revive, and shall live for ever. How important 
then is the present life! it is indeed the seed time for 
eternity. 

This by ne means excludes the judicial interposition 
of Heaven ; it enly serves to illustrate its nature and 
result. When we think of a judgment seat; of a judi- 
cial scrutiny, and of a sentence solemnly pronounced, 
according to the character of the parties, it were virtu- 
ally to deny the propriety of the representations of 
Scripture, did we refine away the ideas of a judicial 
process, and of the legal result of the interposition of 
the judge. Mistakes on this subject have sometimes 
arisen from supposing, that the very idea of a judicial 
infliction invelved the infliction of misery irrespective 
of character, and separated the wretchedness consequent 
on sin from transgression itself; but these consequences 
by no means follow. We know, that in this world, 
though sin be attended with a sort of pleasure to a de- 
praved creature, it is in itself also accompanied or fol- 
lowed with misery, without any special or particular 
interference of Heaven ; and doubtless, in the world to 
come, it must be still more connected with misery. 
But then, whence is it that the sinner is consigned to 
another world at all? Is not this very act a judicial 
infliction, in the case of all whoare finally condemned ? 
It does not however follow from this, that future mi- 
sery is not the natural result of sin, but the mere in- 
fliction of torture by superior power. It only follows, 
that the removal of the sinner to another state, and 
the circumstances in which he shall there be placed 
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are necessary to allow sin to produce its own natural 
result. We know, that, even without any immediate ) 
interposition of Heaven, there is often no small measure 
of unhappiness connected: with sin, in its very nature, 
in the present world. And this, though certainly not 
without the superintendence of Providence, may be dis- 
tinguished from what is commonly understood by a di- 
rect infliction. But when, in addition to the ordinary 
movements of present things, means are employed to 
awaken a sinner to reflection, and make him feel that 
it is an evil and a bitter thing, that he has sinned against 
God, the pain that follows may be considered as judi- 
cially inflicted. We accordingly find, that even in the 
present life, the Almighty can, by means of his word 
and his providence, so impress the conscience of a sin- 
ner, and so enforce the dictates of this monitor, as to 
produce the deepest consciousness of guilt ; to force con- 
viction upon the judgment, even while the heart re- 
mains unsanetified ; and thus to eccasion the most dis- 
tressing conflict between opposing sentiments and pas- 
sions; and the keenest sensations of wretchedness, from 
the undeniable contrast which is felt to exist between 
the character of the sinner, and that of the Being, who 
has thus forced himself upon his unwilling attention. 
Now, if such be the effect of that kind of interposition 
which takes place on the part of God, even on earth, 
what must be the effect when the veil of this world is 
completely set aside ; and when there is nothing to oc- 
cupy the mind but itself, and the tormenting glory of 
Him, who“ is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ?” 
And certainly the act of God i in removing the spirit, by 
the means of natura] death, to a state suchas this ; and 
the act by which the wicked shall be raised from the 
dead, and placed in a body calculated most powerfully 
to affect the mind ; and the act teo, by which the man 
shall in the embodied state be placed in such cireum- 
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stances, as shall best admit of the full developement of 
the natural tendencies and result of his sins ; must all 
be in their nature judicial. And yet the misery, even 
of a condition such as this, must be nothing more than 
reaping what has been sown. The judicial acts by 
which the sinner is placed in it, only add the sanction 
of Heaven to the constitution of nature. But as the 
design of God in them is so to arrange circumstances by 
a direct and an immediate agency, as shall fully deve- 
lop the natural fruits of the bitter root of rebellion, 
they may very fitly be denominated inflictions of punish- 
ment ; while yet the great spring of the misery endur- 
ed is the necessary effect, of transgression itself. Now, 
the same principle is applicable to Adam, considered as 
exposed to the original curse; for whatever difference 
there might have been in some of the circumstances 
connected with that punishment, the essence of it must 
have been the same with the punishment of others. 
And even the difference in question might have been 
subservient to the full endurance of that particular re- 
sult of sin, which arose from the very great peculiarity 
of his situation. 

This view of the subject preserves the distinction 
between the judicial result and the natural consequences 
of sin. The former arises from the desert of sin, and 
the latter take their rise from the evil itself. Both of 
them are however connected ; for the hand of the judge 
is chiefly employed in the arrangement of circumstan- 
ces, so as best to develop the natural issue of rebellion. 
The sinner may well be said to eat of his own devices, 
when he suffers what is at once their just desert and 
their necessary effect. Scriptural views of this subject 
are of great importance; for the idea of God’s being a 
judge is connected with every just conception of the 
divine administration. And hence, the Apostle in re- 
plying to a particular objection, says; ‘“ God forbid; | 
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for then, how shall God judge the world?” Rom. iii. 6. 
Language which evidently implies, that every just no- 
tion of religion supposes as a first principle, that the 
Almighty must certainly punish persevering impeni- 
tence and unbelief. And yet is it no less true, that sin 
is itself the spring of the sinner’s misery. 

With regard to the posterity of Adam, since all of 
them were constituted one with him in law, it follows, 
that all of them must have been involved in the rela- 
tive consequences of his sin. It is evident, however, 
that the import of the original threatening, so far as it 
regarded them, could only be that, in as far as the con- 
sequences of his sin could in the nature of things come 
upon them, they should be involved in its result. We 
know from experience, as well as from Scripture, that 
all of them, even such as have not sinned after the 
similitude of his transgression, are doomed to that death 
which separates the soul from the body. But to what 
extent the direct consequences of his sin, separately 
considered, can be experienced in another state of be- 
ing, the Scriptures have not said. We know, that the 
sin of Adam left all his posterity exposed to the loss of 
that blessed life which le enjoyed in paradise; and this, 
in the very nature of things, precluded the enjoyment 
of that positive blessedness in a future state, which is 
the true life of a rational being. We can thus, insume 
degree, understand the punishment of loss, which in 
the case supposed must have been sustained. This 
however does not explain, how far positive evil can di- 
rectly follow merely from the offence of Adam, in the 
case of a spirit placed in such circumstances of exclu- 
sion from this world, and from the gracious presence of 
God in a future state. We cannot therefore say, what 
had been the exact circumstances of the spirit in the 
separate state in consequence of the sin of Adam, if no 


Saviour had been provided. But in the very nature of 
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things, no being who had not been personally guilty of 
what Adam committed, and who had not been circum- 
stanced as he was, whether in regard to his represen- 
tative character, or in regard to the actual dominion 
and enjoyment of which he was possessed, could ever 
suffer as he must have done, had not mercy interposed. 
The future punishment of sin, as has already been 
stated, is not torture inflicted by mere power, irrespec- 
tive of character ; but is always connected with the mo- 
ral condition of the sufferer. Now, the remorse and the 
self-upbraiding accusations, which must have arisen in 
the breast of Adam, from a deep consciousness of per- 
sonal guilt, and from the recollection of the blessed 
elevation from which he had fallen, could not have 
place in such as “ had not sinned after the similitude 
of his transgression,” and in whom there could be no 
actual recollection of a higher condition. 

Let it be carefully noticed, that these observations 
have been made with a view to show, what could not 
be suffered in direct consequence of the sin of Adam, 
in the circumstances supposed ; rather than with a view 
to explain, what would have actually been the direct 
result of that sin, in regard to such as were liable to 
nothing more. On the latter subject, the Scriptures 
are silent. And with respect to what would have been 
the indirect result of that sin in such circumstances, in 
consequence of the character which might have been 
formed in the soul itself, through its connexion with 
Adam, the Scriptures are as silent on this subject, as 
they are upon the other. It needs not to be added, 
that therefore silence becomes us. As the plan of re- 
demption is of the nature of a remedy, it cannot be al- 
together improper to inquire into the whole nature of 
that of which it isa remedy. But it is the path at 
once of duty and of safety, to adhere closely to what 
God has been pleased to reveal; and to be satisfied 
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with the degree of light, which he has seen meet te 
vouchsafe us. on the subject. . 

There is no room, on the principles of the foregoing 
reasoning, for the objection, that the ground on which — 
the sin of Adam could bring the smallest evil on his 
posterity, must be the same with which it represents 
them as involved in the whole extent of the misery 
which fell upon himself. For the question is, how far 
in the nature of things could his actual feelings extend | 
to them ; and particularly, to such of them as had never 
been moral agents on earth. And this question, it is. 
plain, must be determined by circumstances. It is cer- 
tainly impossible for God to be unjust in. the smallest 
degree, as well as in the greatest ; and therefore, every 
principle which involves the least degree of injustice, 
though it may please the imagination more. than that 
which involves a greater degree of it, can no more 
satisfy the judgment than the other. But then, it must. 
be utterly absurd to suppose, that the justice of Heaven 
could require the infliction of that, which in the very 
nature of things could not be inflicted. 

It ought to be remembered, however, that as the first 
constitution of things has been chiefly employed to in- 
troduce that which has been established through Christ, 
it is to be expected, that comparatively little will be 
said of a state of things, which it was never designed 
should exist ; namely, a state of the world. without a 
Saviour. We err exceedingly, if we suppose that the 
Creator was disappointed by the fall, and was necessi- 
tated to devise some remedial dispensation, as if the - 
plan of redemption were an after-thought. From eyer- 
lasting he had provided a Redeemer, who as. a public 
character should redeem man from guilt and from ruin. 
Now, though there be nothing in this, which would - 
imply that man was altogether passive, and, therefore, 
free from blame, yet, as in point of fact, the Adamic 
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dispensation has chiefly served to introduce the king- 
dom of Christ, and since God foresaw that sin would 
enter before Adam had any posterity at all, and had 
determined to establish another economy before he 
had any; it is to be expected, that little will be said 
of what had been the exact circumstances and feelings 
of his seed in a future state, in case no Saviour had 
been provided. And accordingly, the Scriptures use 
very general terms only in relation to the extent of the 
original curse. It becomes us then to beware of start- 
ing curious and untaught questions ; for while we dis- 
pute about different soligttoie of them, we shall neglect 
the obvious practical instruction of the word of God. 
The mediatorial economy is the only one which has 
followed the fall ; and we ought not to indulge in 
speculations in regard to another, for this is suppos- 
ing a state of things which never was designed to be es- 
tablished. 


SECTION X. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF MAN TO THAT SPIRITUAL DEATH, 
WHICH CONSISTS IN DEPRAVITY OF HEART ; A PART 
OF THE CURSE. 


WueEn the divine law denounces a curse against sin, 
it not only declares what punishment shall be directly 
inflicted because of it; but it also declares what will, 
in the very nature of things, be its moral effect upon 
the sinner. In the very nature of things, sin and 
misery are inseparable, and the law of God, as has al- 
ready been stated, may be considered as placing sinners 
in-such circumstances, as shall most fully allow their 
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unhallowed principles to produce their natural and 
bitter fruits. : 

According to this principle, the original threatening 
denounced a sentence of legal death, which compre- 
hended in it the giving up of man to the judicial and 
natural result of transgression. In the curse which in 
consequence fell upon man, we ought, however, to dis- 
tinguish between what may be called its physical, and 
that which may be termed its moral result. So far as 
it is physical, it includes the infliction of positive suf- 
ferings and death, and the judicial withdrawment of 
“ the light of Ged’s countenance ;” as followed by posi- 
tive distress, merely as such. 

So far again as it is moral, it involves the domina- 
tion of sin, the hardening influence of evil propen- 
sities, and the power which objects of temptation ac- 
quire from this state of mind. Now, the former of 
these are inflicted by God as a judge; but the latter, 
or moral part of the curse, must be the natural effect 
of the commission of sin ; and God, in regard to it, is 
to be considered as but judicially leaving the sinner to 
the ways of his own heart. 

When man sinned, he became spiritually dead. He 
not only lost the enjoyment of the favour and fellow- _ 
ship of God, wherein the true happiness of his spirit 
consisted ; but he became alienated from God, and dead 
to all the holy principles of that holy life, which he had 
enjoyed in paradise. God, as we have already seen, 
withdrew from him that special influence which had all 
along been the gift of favour, though secured to him — 
while he cherished a proper temper. This does not 
identify sin with its wages; for spiritual death, as it 
regards depravity of heart, is not properly inflicted as 
the direct punishment of sin. In the very act of sinning, 
man became spiritually dead, and that judicial act, by 
which God withdrew from him the special influence to 
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which we have just referred, only left him to the na- 
tural consequences of his fall; the result of which was 
the continuance of that death which had already com- 
menced. The direct and positive punishment of sin is 
thus distinguished from sin itself, which is its cause. 
And, as has already been stated, the withholding of 
this: special influence from his posterity is the occa- 
sion only, and not the cause of their being the subjects 
of original sin, or of spiritual death through depravity 
of heart. 

It merits our attention too, that when God withdrew 
from man his protecting care, he left him exposed to 
the continued influence of the tempter, whose lies he 
had believed, and whose will he had done ; and by this 
means, the depravity of his heart would wax stronger 
and'stronger. For, when deprived of heavenly com- 
munications, and: exposed to satanic influence, operating 
on the corrupt principles of his mind, and taking ad- 
vantage of his tormenting consciousness of guilt, and of 
the loss of filial confidence in the goodness of his maker, 
the alienation of the soul from God would produce the 
most fearful result. There is in this, as in other re- 
spects, a correspondence between the first man and his 
posterity. The latter are by nature the children of 
Satan, and his lusts they do; and hence he is called 
the God of this world. But still, as it was with 
regard’ to Adam, so also is it with his seed,—no 
temptation can force into sin, or interfere with free- 
dom of agency. Hence, the sin lies in yielding to 
temptation. 

We ought carefully to distinguish between those suf- 
ferings which arise from judicial infliction on the part of 
God, in the sense explained in the foregoing Section, 
and those which proceed from the depravity of man. 
Misery and sin are interwoven in their very nature. 
Fivery transgression against God is inseparably con- 
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nected with .an alienation of heart from Him as the 
supreme good ; and when cut off from the fountain of 
happiness, the rational creature must necessarily be 
miserable. Hence, the evil passions of mankind, such 
as pride and envy, hatred and malice, are the sources 
of incessant restlessness and pain. In regard to misery 
such as this, the divine law but adds its sanction, as it 
were, to the constitution of nature. When the Almighty 
consigns a sinner to the other world, it is that the na- 
tural fruit of his sin may be fully produced. But this 
is a different thing from consigning him to that state for 
the express purpose, that there he may, as the result 
of an infliction, be guilty of yet sinning more. That 
depravity will there continue to operate; is true; but 
his circumstances. are the occasion only, and not the 
cause of this. The design is to punish him for what 
he has done, and for what he actually is as to princi- 
ple. 

It is of importance, therefore, to distinguish between 
what in spiritual death belongs formally to the nature 
of sin, and that which is the effect of judicial infliction. 
To the former, belong the privation of rectitude, and 
the corruption of the whole man ; tothe latter, pungent 
sorrow, and the privation of mental enjoyment. The 
former constitutes the sinfulness of man’s fallen state, 
the latter its misery. That the former is not strictly 
penal must be obvious, from the consideration that what- 
ever is strictly penal in spiritual death, must be from 
God ; but were this death, as it respects the prevalence 
of. moral depravity, the effect of divine infliction, 
God would be the author of sin. Man sunk into spiri- 
tual death by his own delinquency, and not by judicial 
infliction on the part of God. By the same act of 
transgression which constituted him a sinner, he fell 
under the power of this death. The law and justice of 
God, it is true, gave him up, when thus fallen, to its 
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dominion ; so that by the force of his own depravity, 

he sinks more and more under its power ; unless that 

power be counteracted and overcome by supernatural 

grace, as in the case of those who are recovered from 

the ruins of the fall through the atonement. And in > 
this sense, the spiritual pollution which followed was 

itself the punishment of sin. But this abandonment of 

the sinner is a consequence of judicial permission, and 

not an effect of judicial infliction ; and must be referred — 
to that misery which springs out of the being of sin 
without any positive interposition of the judge, and not 
to that which arises from penal infliction on the part of 
God.* Ifit be said, that the Scriptures declare the 
strength of sin to be the law, 1 Cor. xv. 56; let it be 
remembered, that the strength in question is the power 
which the law gives sin to condemn and to punish ; 
for it is thus that sin has armed death with a sting, 
and has made it the king of terrors. It is most unwise 
to rest in mere sound without regard to the sense ; and 
why dwell on the word strength, without considering 
the connexion in which it occurs ? 

It is true, that the reason given why sin shall not 
have dominion over Christians is, that they are “ not 
under the law, but under grace ;’ Rom. vi. 14. but the 
dominion of sin here meant, is the dominion of guilt 
binding over to punishment, and not the dominion of 
moral corruption. The context shows, that by sin is 
meant, not the evil principle or action, but the punish- 
ment due toit. Sin and grace had been personified at 
the close of the preceding chapter, and represented as 
two powerful monarchs. The former “reigns unto 
death,” inasmuch as his subjects are doomed to punish- 
ment or death by the sentence of the law; and the 
latter delivers his subjects from guilt, by dispensing 


* Stevenson on the Atonement, p. 175—182. 
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forgiveness through an atonement. The law, then, 
as opposed to grace, must signify that system under 
which sinners are dealt with exactly according to their 
own deserts, and are accordingly deomed to punishment ; 
and grace must here be understood to mean, that system 
of merey, under which deliverance from guilt and con- 
demnation is obtained by the pardoning love of God, 
flowing to sinners through the death of the Savi- 
our. 

Besidés, even granting that the dominion in sadeiah 
were the moral power of corruption, the meaning could 
only be, that the condemning sentence of the law being 
connected with the withdrawment of celestial influence 
from man, and being a legal bar in the way of its re- 
storation, the result is, that wherever that sentence is 
in force, the individual is given up to his own ways, 
and of course, is the slave of sin. But this is not the 
direct infliction of depravity, and therefore, even this 
view of the passage will not support the opinion in 
question. ‘the former view, however, appears to be 
its meaning. 

To suppose that the curse of the law binds over the 


sinner to the dominion of depravity by an authoritative 


injunction, or by positive influence, would at once be 
absurd in itself, and impious in its tendency, as imply- 
ing a charge against God. The curse of the divine law 
retains the sinner under the dominion in question, only 
in as far as it constitutes a legal bar in the way of the 
communication of that supernatural influence, which 
alone can free him from its power. Though in itself 
most holy, this curse shuts ont the sinner while under 
condemnation from the hallowing communications of 
the Gud of holiness ; because without an atonement be- 
ing made for guilt, it is inconsistent with the moral 
character and government of God, to impart to those 
who are under it any spiritual good. It follows, then, 
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that-the moral power of depravity must be referred to 
the-same origin as that kind of misery, which, without 
any» positive interposition of Heaven, springs out of sin 
itself, and not to punishment by positive infliction ; or 
in other: words, it must be referred to the result of 
those positive arrangements on the part of God, which 
afford scope to.sin to produce its natural effects, and 
which»in. this view, the law has denounced against 
it. Spiritual death, then, in the sense of depravi- 
ty, isthe: effect or consequence of the circumstan- 
ces in which man placed himself by the fall, and of 
the judicial .withdrawment of the sovereign and char- 
tered blessings: which were forfeited by his sin. This 
preserves: a proper: distinction. between sin and its 
wages. 

To suppose the case to be otherwise, were to suppose, 
that the law required the operations of sin, or the effects 
of those operations as a part of the satisfaction due to 
it because of sin ; than which nothing could be more 
absurd.: Sin is declared to be the transgression of the 
law, and of course, that which constitutes the judicial 
wages : of trangression, must be something else; for 
otherwise it. would follow, that sin itself is a satisfac- 
tion..for sin. There is a connexion indeed between 
the sentence of condemnation and the workings of 
depravity ; but then the sentence in question is not 
the cause, it is only the occasion of this fearful re- 
sult... The sentence of condemnation separates from 
God, and, as he is the: spring of all spiritual life, separ- 
ation from him. necessarily separates us at once from 
holiness: and happiness: And while we continue in 
this condition, our ignorance of God, and our enmity 
against him continue to increase; just as, when a man 
is banished or otherwise punished by an earthly govern- 
ment, if his disposition towards it is not altered, his 
alienation from it will thereby be increased. It often 
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happens, for instance, that when a man finds his doom 
to be irrevocably sealed, he gives himself up to a sullen 
and a proud impenitence, and affects to brave the 
government by which he is condemned. And, in like 
manner, when a sinner, whose heart is not reconciled to 
God, reflects on the doom of the wicked, and dreads 
the fulfilment of these fearful words, “the soul that 
-sinneth shall die ;” his enmity to God is sharpened, his 
hatred of the law increases, and thus his moral malady 
becomes still more inveterate. Guilt in the first in- 
stance was connected with depravity, and now they act 
and react the one upon the other. The sense of guilt 
strengthens depravity, and depravity plunges deeper in- 
to guilt. A new energy is gathered even from despair ; 
the sinner having said, “there is no hope,” also says, 
“JT have loved strangers, and after them will I go;” 
and becoming thus “desperate, he goes on frowardly in 
the way of his own heart. Thus, condemnation is not 
only the effect of sin, but also the occasion of it. Not 
certainly that it ought to be so; for this were to say, 
that a condemned sinner has a good reason or excuse 
for his disaffection to God and his law, so long as the 
Almighty does not interpose for his salvation. Were 
this true, then, salvation could not be of grace ; and it 
would follow, that a sinner under condemnation being 
freed from all obligation, could not be guilty of adding 
to his sin. But how different is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture! There sinners are represented as daily adding 
to their guilt, and their salvation is invariably ascribed 
to the purest favour. 
The question at present, however, respects a matter 
of fact. While the conscience is burdened with unpar- 
doned. guilt, there can be no cordial fellowship with 
God ; and in depraved creatures there can be no feelings 
of love towards him; and as enmity to Him is the 
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source of all wickedness, the image of God must in this 
case be an utter stranger to the sal. 

Now, as we have already seen, such was in some 
measure the state of Adam after his fall, and previous 
to the revelation of mercy. But it is easy to see, that 
this state of mind was not the direct infliction of Heaven. 
It could not form a part of that satisfaction for sin 
which the law demanded. It was itself sin, and the 
satisfaction which the law requires cannot be this. If 
then, what is directly inflicted belongs to this satisfac- 
tion, and since depravity itself cannot belong to it, we 
certainly ought carefully to distinguish between what 
in spiritual aaa is itself really of the nature of sin, 
and that which is the effect of judicial infliction. The 
former is the death of holiness, or of spiritual prin- 
ciples ; the latter is the death of enjoyment. 

It is true, that as a punishment for sin, God is repre- 
sented as giving men up to their own lusts, Psalm 
Ixxx. 10—12; and to a reprobate mind, Rom. i. 28 ; 
but this does not mean, that sinful lusts are inflicted on 
men by some positive influence from Heaven, as is 
natural death, and as are the other natural evils com- 
prehended in the direci punishment of guilt. It is 
simply the withholding of that special influence which 
is the gift of pure favour, and allowing the sinner to 
follow his own courses. The lusts to which the sin- 
ner is left, are within him already, and he is bent on 
following them; they only become more powerful 
afterwards ; and the blindness of mind to which he is 
left, is the fruit of his wilful rebellion against light ; 
for it is “ because men do not like to retain the know- 
ledge of God,” that he thus leaves them to their own 
ways. 

The sentence of condemnation, no doubt, while it 
leaves the sinner to his own ways, becomes the inno- 
cent occasion of additional guilt, not only in conse- 
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qjuence of this abandonment, but also in consequence of 
the hardening influence of a sense of unpardoued guilt. 
But this is just one of the ways in which the previous- 
ly existing principles of corruption operate, in augment- 
ing their own vigour, and in leading the sinner yet far- 
ther from God. 

How precious then is the revelation of mercy, which 
meets us in all our guilt and wretchedness, and pro- 
claims to us a full and a free pardon through the blood 
of the Lamb. While the Gospel enforces the claims of 
the law, and while it is accompanied by it in order to 
awaken to a sense of guilt and of danger, or to deepen 
the impressions of this kind which may already have 
been made ; it is not to torment us before the time, but 
to illustrate the suitableness, and to show the precious- 
ness of the plan of redemption ; to endear the message 
of reconciliation to the heart ; and to induce the soul 
to embrace it. And when even the most obstinate re- 
bel has his eyes opened to discern the union of mercy 
and truth, and of righteousness and peace, in the salva- 
tion of the cross, and to perceive the freeness and the 
richness of that grace which is there displayed, his pro- 
gress in rebellion is arrested ; he listens to the be- 
seeching calls, and the earnest invitations of the man 
of sorrows and the friend of sinners ; the enmity of his 
mind is subdued, and the flinty heart pours forth the 
floods of penitential sorrow and of genuine contrition ; 
while his soul rejoices and says, ‘‘ Who is a God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, transgression, and 
sin, because thou delightest in mercy ?” Thus, while 
the sentence of condemnation is reversed, the influences 
of heavenly grace are imparted ; and while through 
faith in the Saviour pardon and grace are cbtained, the 
faith of the Gospel is the means of sanctifying the 
heart. Such aman, however, is far from supposing 
that, while under condemnation, his alienation from 
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God was excusable. On the contrary, he sees it to 
have been deeply criminal. He does not feel as one 
does who, having simply mistaken the character of ano- 
ther, and having therefore disliked him, has his dislike 
removed as soon as his mistake is corrected ; for the en- _ 
mity of the sinner is against the true character of God. 
Were it otherwise, and were the correction of a mistake 
the only thing necessary to remove the dislike, it would 
not be enmity against God at all. The fact is, that 
man’s ignorance of God arises from aversion to his pure 
and holy character, and not his aversion from his igno- 
rance. It is, however, by means of the harmonious 
display of the whole attributes of God in the salvation 
of men, that the spirit changes the feelings of the sin- 
ner. A new taste is imipaeed, and the glory of God 
appears to the mind full of all that is attractive and en- 
gaging. 

But to return to the subject of the original curse. 
It is not meant, that God is not at all judicially con- 
cerned in any of the sufferings which follow sin, except 
such as are directly inflicted; fur the very leaving of 
the sinner to the ways of his own heart, is a leaving 
of him to misery ; and it is done by a judicial permis- 
sion, and as the fruit of displeasure against sin. But 
this is a different thing from the direct infliction of sin, 
as if sin itself could be inflicted, in order to the satis- 
faction of offended justice. God cannot be bound to 
restore a sinner, or to keep him from going farther into 
sin. But to refuse, in his judicial character, to do 
either of these, is not the same thing as to excite or in- 
fluence him to sin, in order to judicial satisfaction. 
This subject may be illustrated by the nature of the 
sufferings of Christ ; for, since he was made a curse for 
A Coe Gee the penal result of their sins must have 
been borne by him. Now, there was in several respects, 
a difference between his sufferings and those of the 
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finally condemned. He endured the substance of all 
that is the fruit of direct judicial infliction ; but he 
could not be subjected to that kind of misery which 
springs from the moral depravity of sinners, and from 
the irrevocable nature of that sentence which dooms to 
a perpetuity of punishment. The wicked, for example, 
when finally condemned, will feel all the misery which 
can result from a struggle against consciousness of guilt ; 
from adeep rooted hostility of mind against the righteous 
judge ; and from a constant rebellion against the most 
vivid light, and malignant opposition to the God of all 
goodness. But this will not arise from direct judicial 
infliction. It will arise from the prevalence of unholy 
principles and passions, and from self-reproach, as the 
guilty authors of their own ruin, joined with a proud 
unwillingness to yield to that which is implied in this 
painful feeling. Now, nothing of this kind could have 
place in the innocent and righteous Redeemer. And 
it is self-evident, that the law can never require the 
dominion of moral evil and the workings of corrupt 
principles, as a satisfaction for sin. Our Lord, then, 
could not be required to taste of that spiritual death, 
which consists in the privation of rectitude and the 
moral corruption of the soul. On the contrary, an 
essential part of his mediatorial righteousness consisted 
in his being perfectly free from every thing of the kind, 
and in the exercise of the positive principles of holiness. 
Heb. vii. 26; 1 Peter i. 19. 

It’ is‘an important truth, however, that he was Ait 
jected to that spiritual death, which consists in the 
death of enjoyment, and in the endurance of pungent 
sorrow and acute mental distress. This kind of death 
is altogether different from the other, which is the death 
of holiness.* But in suffering it, the Saviour endured 

“<¢ Spiritual death, in the sense of depravation of nature, 
could not possibly touch the Lord Jesus; it was not any part 
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the whole essence of the penal curse. No sorrow was 
ever equal to his sorrow: 

Though, from the innocence and excellence of his 
character, it was impossible that he could experience 
directly the feelings of remorse and of self-upbraid- 
ings ; yet, standing as he did, in the room of his people, 
he must have had a deep sense of the baseness and de- 
merit of their principles and conduct. And consider- 
ing the closeness of the union which subsisted between 
Him and them, his feelings must have been as like to 
the painful sensations which result from personal guilt, 
as the nature of things could admit. He accordingly 
speaks of their sins as if they had been his own, be- 
cause he became answerable for them. He endured the 
most fearful impressions of the wrath of the judge, 
when he had conscience of the sins of transgressors 
and a deep feeling of their fearful desert. As justice 
requires that the offender be filled with a sense of the 
divine displeasure, corresponding with the nature of his 
guilt; so it was necessary, that he who had become 
answerable for sinners, should feel the effects of the 
displeasure of Heaven against sin. In the ungodly, as 
we have seen, 2 consciousness of guilt is accompanied 
with the hatred of the law and of the judge, and with 
the growth of rebellious principles. But, when the 
Saviour had a consciousness of the sins of his people, 


of punishment by way of suffering and pain, and therefore, not 
required to make satisfaction. Nor has it firstly and solely the 
nature of punishment, as if it took its rise only from the threat. . 
ening of the law; but it has firstly the nature of sin, and con- 
trariety to the precepts of the law, being a natural necessary ef- 
fect of the first breach thereof; and when it has the nature of 
punishment, there is a secondary thing, and superadded by God's 
constitution to its original nature.” Beart, on the Eternal law 
end Everlasting Gospel, Part ip. 69, 
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and a sense of the divine wrath against them, he bowed 
to the will of Heaven, and acknowledged the righteous- 
ness of the law and the government of Ged. And yet 
he endured all that was strictly penal in the curse. 
Depravity, then, or the death of holiness, cannot be di- 
rectly inflicted, as is the death of enjoyment. 

With regard to place, it is only a circumstance, and 
‘does not at all affect the essence of the penalty borne. 
Wherever the sentence of the law is put in execution, 
there is hell, properly speaking. If then, the Saviour 
endured the essence of the curse, the particular time 
and circumstances in which he did so, were matters to 
be regulated as seemed best to the judge. 

The finally condemned, it may be added, will suffer 
all the horrors of despair. This arises, however, from 
their limited capacity, as creatures, and from the con- 
tinued prevalence of sin, which, even ina state of pun-— 
ishment will remain unsubdued, in consequence of 
which their misery must be eternal. What the law re- 
quires is an adequate satisfaction for sin ; so that the 
eternity of punishment arises partly from the incapaci- 
ty of the creature, in consequence of his limited powers, 
to give this satisfaction by temporary suffering, and 
partly from the continuance of the fatal power of de- 
pravity on the subjects of the curse, which in the very 
nature of things, must perpetuate their woe ; and hence 
the misery of despair. Now, it is easy to see, that to 
sufferings of this kind Jesus could not be subjected. 
Since place is only a circumstance, so the particular 
dime and the duration of punishment arise net from the 
sanction of the law, but from the infirmity and situa- 
tion of the sufferer. It was not necessary, in regard to 
punishment, that Christ should suffer for ever; for 
such is the dignity of his person, that his temporary 
sufferings were of infinite value, and therefore, an ade- 
quate atonement for sin, so that he had the certain 
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prospect of deliverance ; and such was his character, 
that he could not be the victim of any unhallowed prin- 
ciples or passions. 

Thus, there is evidently a wide distinction between 
those sufferings, which arise from judicial infliction, 
and those which arise from the depravity of man. 

It is a fearful consideration, however, that the misery 
of man was to be the fruit of his depraved principles, 
as well as an infliction arising from guilt. The nature 
of this condition may be learned from what is said of 
the misery of the finally condemned. For the misery 
denounced against the first transgression, must in its 
substance, have been similar to that which is still the 
award of Heaven against sin. Now, the latter is al- 
ways represented as reaping what was sown upon earth. 
And O how delusive are the views entertained by sin- 
ners on this subject ! They seem to conceive of future 
misery, as something merely of an external nature, and 
are not aware, that they themselves are treasuring up 
fuel for the fire. They have a notion that punishment 
will somehow follow sin, because it is the will of God 
that it should, and because he is able to inflict it with- 
out any apprehension of the fearful truth, that sin in 
itself and in its natural effects and consequences, and 
not merely the direct arm of Almighty power, is the 
cause of misery. And as it is a part of the nature of 
sin to increase its dominion, and particularly, when 
freed from restraint, as it will be in a future state of 
condemnation, so the unhappy sinner must in the very 
nature of things continue to be miserable. The severity 
of misery, instead of reconciling him to God, will aug- 
ment his hatred of him ; for the sentence of condemna- 
tion, and the holy and righteous government and. cha- 
racter of God, operating on the self-love and the cor- 
ruption of the heart, will but deepen its enmity. Con- 
fidence will be utterly unknown, and the evil passions 
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of the heart will be for ever ungratified. The moral 
impurity of the principles, and feelings, and tendencies 
of the soul, will be as constant fuel to the fire which 
shall never be quenched. The proper cause of suffer- 
ing, therefore, is in the subject of misery. As it is the 
nature of fire to burn and to consume whatever is com- 
bustible, so in like manner, such is the character of 
God, and such his relation to his rational creatures, 
that when beings of an opposite character to His are 
brought into close contact, as it were, with him, they 
must in the very nature of things be miserable. 


SECTION XI. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir appears, then, that while the original threatening, 
in regard to that spiritual death which consists in de- 
pravity of heart, declared what should be the natural 
fruit of transgression ; at the same time, contained a 
sentence of legal death, which was to take effect in re- 
ducing the body to dust, and in consigning the spirit 
to the consequences of sin in the separate state. In 
other words, it comprehended natural death, or the se- 
paration of soul and body, and spiritual death, includ- 
ing the loss of original righteousness, and the loss of 
spiritual happiness, both of which are connected with 
the prevalence of positive evil principles, or corruption 
of nature. 

If it be asked, whether the original curse included 
death eternal, we reply, it certainly did; for, as the 
constitution established with Adam made no provision 
for deliverance from the result of its violation, but left 
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the race -of Adam exposed to natural and spiritual 
death ; and since, without divine interposition, both 
these kinds of death must have continued for ever ; it, 
of course, involved death eternal. ‘This last, however, 
is not a distinct kind of death; for it is but the con- 
tinuance of natural and spiritual death. 

On the subject of the original curse, Dr. Owen has 
thus expressed himself :—“ Supposing Adam to die 
penally under the curse of God, as, without extraordi- 
nary relief, he must have done, the righteousness and 
truth of God being engaged fer the execution of the 
threatening against him ; J desire to know, what would 
have been the state and condition of his soul? Doth 
either revelation or reason intimate, that he should not 
have continued for ever under the same penalty and ~ 
curse, in a state of death or separation from God? and 
if he should have done so, then was death eternal in 
the commination.” (On the Hebrews, 2d Edition. Vol. i. 
page 142.) Eternal death, considered as a part of the 
original curse, is not a distinct thing from the natural 
and the spiritual death included in it ; for it is just the 
continuance of these two kinds of death. Without the 
interposition of Heaven, they must have been eternal 
in duration. Indeed, when we think of spiritual death, 
as denoting depravity of heart, it is easy to see, from 
the nature of moral principles and habits, that where it 
has once taken place, it will continue. Nothing but the 
grace of Ged can quicken the dead in trespasses and 
sins. And it needs not to be stated, in regard to natu- 
ral death, that none but the Almighty God can bring 
back from the grave. But since to say, that a thing is 
eternal, is not to explain its nature, but only to tell its 
duration, we must learn the nature of the thing itself 
by some other means. 

‘«¢ The second death,” which is to be inflicted on im- 
penitent sinners after the resurrection, at the last day, 
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includes in it the misery of both body and soul, iu the 
world to come. As that must be described to us in 
figurative language, by a reference to those images with 
which we are conversant; and as death is the most 
awful effect of sin which we behold; therefore, the 
punishment of the finally condemned is represented as 
the agony of an eternal dying. This second death is 
included in that of which the Apostle speaks, in Rom. 
v. 21; vi 23; where he opposes the death which comes 
by sin to the eternal life which is the gift of God 
through Christ. He is there summing up all his rea- 
soning on the subject of the introduction and reign both 
of sin and of righteousness ; and is therefore speaking 
of sin in general, including the personal offences of 
men, and not merely of the one offence of the first man. 
With regard to duration, even the effect of the first sin 
may well be opposed to the eternal life which has come by 
Christ ; for the death introduced by it must have been 
eternal, had not mercy interposed. But the Apostle is 
speaking of the abounding of sin in the many offences 
of mankind, and of the superabounding influence of the 
grace of God, as apparent in the deliverance of sinners, 
not only from the forfeiture incurred by the one offence 
of Adam, but likewise from all the dismal consequences 
of personal transgressions. It follows, then, that the 
life given through him, is here opposed to the whole of 
that evil from which he delivers. 

It may be of some importance, to advert to the ground 
on which the body is involved in the punishment of sin. 
The body is but the instrument of the soul, and the 
latter therefore, is the seat of guilt. What we call bo- 
dily pain too, is in reality a mental sensation. Now, 
certainly the great thing to be considered is, that which 
constitutes the essential nature of punishment. Who 
was ever so foolish as to maintain, that the mass of mere 
matter, of which the body is composed, can in itself ei- 
ther suffer or enjoy ? 
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The reason why future punishment is to be inflicted 
in the embodied state is, that, 2s many of the deprav- 
ed pleasures of sin are pursued through the influence of 
the body on the mind ; it is proper that the divine dis- 
pleasure be expressed, by the infliction of suffering on the 
soul through the same medium. Or, in other words, 
since the sins of men are committed by them as com- 
pound beings, it is proper that the divine displeasure 
be expressed, by the infliction of suffering on man, as 
a compound being, that is, in an embodied state. But 
still, this is done the more effectually to reach the seul. 
For as all pleasure, even that which comes through the 
bedy, is finally reducible to the mind as its seat, so 
all pain, even that which comes through the body, is 
also finally reducible to mental sensation. It has 
therefore been justly observed, that, “ Whatever 
may in ordinary language be termed external suffering, 
is actually and exclusively the suffering of the soul. 
The reason why it is called external suffering, however, 
is obvious. The cause of it is external; and it is op- 
posed to internal suffering, the cause of which is inter- 
nal, and which proceeds exclusively from the mind 
itself.” 

Since, then, the ground on which future punishment 
is inflicted in an embodied state is, that sin being com- 
mitted by man as a compound being, it is proper that 
his sufferings because of it should affect him in his com- 
pound capacity ; it follows, that the end of this ap- 
pointment was gained in the original curse, according 
to the view which we have taken of it. For, if no Sa- 
viour had been provided, Adam had been subjected to 
its full infliction, by the separation of his soul and bo- 
dy ; the return of the latter to the dust, and the exclu- 
sion of the former from the visible creation of which he 
had been lord, and from the blessed presence of the — 
Creator himself. Such a doom must have been in fact 
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a punishment of the whole man, as a compound being, 
because his constituent parts were thus separated ; and 
though his spirit was to continue in existence, the man, 
as such, or in his compound capacity, was dead ; for. 
the spirit was consigned to the separate state in a mu- 
tilated condition. And when we think of the enjoy- 
ments which Adam must have had in paradise, sur- 
rounded as he was by the glories of the primitive crea- 
tion; and then think of that stroke which was to break 
the link that connected him with the visible works of 
the Almighty, by sealing up his bodily senses, and shut- 
ting him out from all that kind of communication with 
those mediums through which he had held delight- 
ful fellowship with God; we can easily conceive, that 
in his case, the loss of a body vigorous and immortal, 
and circumstanced as his was, would have produced in 
him as painful feelings, as can be experienced by others 
in the body, who have never known, as he had done, 
what it was to enjoy the blessedness connected with a 
body adapted to the glory and the immortality of the 
paradisaical state. Language cannot express, nor can 
imagination fully conceive the extent of the sense of 
loss, which in the case supposed, he must certainly 
have experienced. Such an infliction then, it is evi- 
dent, had affected him as a compound being; and as to 
him individually considered, it must have been the 
same as to substance with the future puzishment of o- 
ther actual transgressors. 

It surely will not be supposed, that justice requires 
that every particle of matter which at any time of his 
sinning happened to be part of a man’s body, must form 
a part of his body in the state of punishment; for on 
this principle, it behoved that every particle of matter 
which at any period, and successively, formed a part 
of the body of a man, must be reunited to his soul. 
The identity of the future and the present body, re- 
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quires no such thing. And who can for a moment. in- 

dulge such a notion, when he thinks of the constant 

change which is taking place in the matter of the body, 

and of the meving of the same particles through differ- 

ent bodies ; which there is reason to think, does some- 

times occur? Since the body is but the instrument of 
the mind, the mere circumstance of its having been 

concerned as such, in the commission of sin, can have 

very little weight on the subject. The great reason, 

why the deeds done in the body are, according to the 

law of Heaven, to be punished in an embodied state, is, 

that sins committed in the body, are committed by man 

as ec compound being, and under a particular dispensa- 

tion of the divine government. It is therefore proper 

that the divine displeasure against such deeds, should 

be expressed by the infliction of suffering on the sinner 

in his compound person, and in a way corresponding . 
with the provisions of that particular dispensation ; and 

so we see at once, a rational ground for the appointment 

in question. . 

And on the other hand, since the original curse, 
which separated the sou! and the body by death, and 
thereby cut off the soul from the visible creation, and 
sent it unto an unseen state in a mutilated condition, 
was, in the case of Adam, in fact, a judgment on the 
whole man as a compound being, because it separated 
his constituent parts ; we see a reason why there is 
some circumstantial difference between the original sen- 
tence, and that which is now passed against sin. After 
death, the man, as such, no longer exists in his com- 
pound nature ; for the body is consigned to the dust, 
and the spirit to an entirely different condition of exis- 
tence. Now, to this stroke of death, all the human 
race are already liable, as descendants of Adam, on ac- 
count of his one offence. It follows then, that if it be 
the design of God to express his displeasure against 
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** the many offences” of mankind, which are committed 
by them as compound beings, by the infliction of some- 
thing which shall affect them in their compound charac- 
ter ; it cannot now be so well done by the mere inflic- 
tion of death. If men are already liable to this stroke. 
and its consequences in the separate state, as they cer- 
tainly aré on account of the sin of Adam, independent- 
ly of any other sin, then, the many offences which have 
followed must be punished in an embodied condition. 

It is true, that the resurrection of the wicked will 
thus remove their spirits from the state to which they 
were consigned in consequence of the sin of Adam; but 
this cannot be considered a deliverance. Fer a removal 
from a less state of suffering to a gréater, cannot be 
viewed as of the nature of a redemption from evil. The: 
resurrection of such will be a fearful aggravation of’ 
their misery, instead of beinga blessing. How far the 
present effects of particular sins on the bodily frame 
may adhere to it at the resurrection, and how far, in 
consequence of such adherence, the votaries of sensual’ 
pleasure may be inflicting on themselves wounds which 
shall be felt through eternity, we do not stop to en-' 
quire. Wecan, however, in some measure, conceive 
from what we know of the influence of the present bo- 
dy on the mind, how a particular kind of bedy may, in 
the future state, be the means of so influencing the 
soul, as to give rise to the most vivid views of all that 
is connected with sin; and thus in part occasion that. 
mental suffering, in which the essence of future misery 
will consist. And let it be particularly observed, that — 
the ground on which punishment is to be inflicted on 
such in the embodied state, is not, that they have a- 
bused the revelation respecting the resurrection of the 
dead ; for many of them have never heard of it, and 
therefore cannot abuse it. The ground of this dis- i 


pensation is, that as their sins were committed by 
I 
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them in a compound character, so it is fit, that in the’ 
same character they should bear their punishment. 
The resurrection itself cannot be abused, for it is 

an event still future, and will not take place till the 

course of mankind upon earth has terminated. It is 
‘not maintained that, on the ground of its being a- 

bused, the nature of it ‘will be changed to the wick- 

ed. It is only maintained, that it forms a part of 
the arrangement of the present dispensation that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, and that this part 

of the plan of Heaven is connected, at once with the 
complete redemption of the righteous, and with such 
circumstances in the future punishment of the wicked, 

as the infinitely holy and wise judge has seen meet to 
appoint. ‘These circumstances are regulated: as the 
righteous Jehovah thinks fit, though the essential qua- 

lities of punishment must ever be the same. In what 
precise circumstances the many offences of mankind had 

been punished if the present constitution of things had 

not been established, it were presumptuous to enquire. 

Passing all enquiries of this kind, it is enough for us 

to know, that as things actually stand, there is to be a 

resurrection both of the just and of the unjust, and a. 
general judgment ; and that of this whole dispensation 

Christ is the head. Indeed, to enquire very minutely 
into the circumstances of punishment, is to expose our- 
selves to the danger of forgetting its solemn nature. It 

is a fearful thing to think and reason on the sentence 
of damnation in cold blood, and by a minutely calculat- 

ing process. We are ready to forget too, that God has 
no pleasure in the infliction of pain as such, and that, 

therefore, the circumstances of punishment will be such, 

as best accord with the nature of that dispensation un- 

der which his subjects have been placed, and will not, 
be adjusted by any principle in the least incompatible 

with the glory of his character. 7 
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What feelings become us in speaking on this sub. 
ject !—-when we remember that Jesus as he beheld 
even the city where he himself was about to be slain, 
“< wept over it ;” and that Jehovah hath said, “I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.” « Turn, 
turn ye, for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” 

We have entered more largely on the circumstances 
connected with future punishment, than may appear to 
have been necessary. But let it be considered, that 
the spirit of God has not altogether overlooked them, 
and that they are here introduced for the sake of illus- 
trating some collateral subjects, scriptural views of 
which are of very great moment. A discussion of this 
kind is far from being pleasant ; but if we wish to un- 
derstand divine truths in their harmony and connexion, 
we must give it a place, and we must in particular, stu- 
dy every thing which serves to illustrate the character 
of the first, as well as of the second Adam, and the 
nature and result of the constitution established with 
the former, as well as of that established through the 
latter. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that sin is properly 
its own punishment, and that true holiness is but ano- 
ther name for true happiness. So long as we live in re- 
bellion,we are strangers to peace. It is only in return- 
ing to God through faith in the Gospel that the soul 
finds rest. And much is said in Scripture respecting 
our guilt and our danger, in order to induce us to es- 
cape to Him, who is “ a refuge from the storm, and a 
covert from the tempest.” It is painful to dwell on our 
condition as condemned criminals, and on the fearful 
doom which awaits the ungodly ; but when the study of 
the precepts and the sanction of the law is the means 
of convincing any of their need of a Saviour, of show- 
ing them the utter impossibility of their doing any thing 
to extricate themselves, and of shutting them up tothe 
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divine plan of acceptance through Christ ; it hdsansivers 
ed purposes of the most essential moment. 
Before we conclude, it may be proper to advert to 
the accountability of man in his present condition. Of- 
ten is there a notion lurking in the mind, that in con- 
sequence of what has resulted from our connexion with 
Adam, we are not responsible for our present cireum- 
stances and actions ; and that, therefore, we are altoge- 
ther exculpated. And some, who will not go this 
length, maintain, that at least we are not very blame- 
able. It is sometimes asked, for instance, “ Why 
should we be obliged to do what we are unable to per- 
form? In answer to this question, it is not enough to 
say, that we had once power in Adam to obey, and that 
though we have now lost this, yet God has not lost his 
power or authority to command. The proper answer 
is, that though Adam was our public head, yet, as has 
already been proved, the chartered benefits which we 
lost in him, did not constitute the sole ground of obliga- 
tion, nor were they essential to accountability: so that 
there is no ground for the objection. The Scriptures 
accordingly, when charging blame upon mankind on 
account of their transgressions, never recur to the fall, 
in order to justify the infliction of punishment for their 
personal offences. It is true, that the inability of sin- 
ners to do good is a consequence of the sin of Adam ; 
yet, if this inability consisted in the want of. rational 
faculties, bodily powers, or external advantages, “it 
would be no answer to the objection in question, that 
we once had these in Adam. It is contrary to the rules 
of justice, to punish a person for not deing what is na- 
turally impossible, in whatever way the impossibility: 
has originated. Ifa servant, for instance, in commit- 
ting a trespass should break his limbs, would it be right’ 
in his master not only to punish him for his fault, but 
also to punish him always afterwards for not walking, 
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which he would be glad to do if he could? No doubt, 
the loss of his limbs, in such a case, is the result of his 
misconduct ; but, though that misconduct merits pu- 
nishment, yet as his inability to walk is of a natural kind 
only, and is not of a moral nature, that is, it does not 
arise from want of will ; it is in itself the object of pity 
rather than of blame. Insanity may be said to be a fruit 
of the fall ; but the insane are not on this account dealt 
with as if they were sane. Blindness and deafness are 
among the effects of the fall ; but are the blind punish- 
ed for net reading the Scriptures, or the deaf for not 
hearing the Gospel? Even where blindness or deafness 
has been the effect of personal misconduct, whatever 
punishment it may be right to inflict for that miscon- 
duct, the individual is not blameworthy for not read- 
ing or hearing, after he has lost his natural ability for 
doing so. The inability in such cases is natural ; and 
therefore, in whatever it may have originated, it is not 
in itself punishable ; but is rather a pitiable infirmity, 
than a thing criminal. Now, in so far as our natural 
faculties are impaired by the fall, in so far are we the 
objects of His pity ; “ who knoweth our frame, and 
remembereth that we are dust.” Blame results not 
from the want of natural faculties, but from the bad 
disposition of the faculties we have. Were it otherwise, 
then, the weakest in intellect, or in bodily vigour, 
would be the most wicked ; and the most eminent in 
natural endowments would always excel in piety, which 
is directly contrary to Scripture and experience. Hall’s 
Help to Zion’s Travellers, p. 192—197. 

The proper answer then, to the objection is, that no- 
thing which is essential to obligation has been lost by 
the fall ; because, though the mental faculties and bo- 
dily powers of mankind were ever so impaired by it, 
yet duty is measured by natural ability, that is, by the 
degree of the natural faculties we actually possess, and 
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by the measure of the objective means which we enjoy 
for their exercise. -We are not required to love God, 
for example, with the strength of angels, for we have 
not their faculties ; we are required to love him with 
-all our own heart and soul, and all our own strength 
‘and mind. Such is the relation between God and us, 
that in proportion as we are qualified for moral services, 
he must have a right to command, and if he give a law 
to us, we must be under obligation to obey it. 

The words, power, cannot, and unable, are ambigu- 
ous as applied to mind. Some through mistake have 
imagined, that to ascribe physical or natural power to 
men, is to deny their depravity ; but the very contrary 
is the truth, for on no other principle can the depravity 
of men be maintained. There can be no moral turpi- 
tude in the want of natural faculties, any more than 
such a quality can exist in inert matter, or in the ne- 
cesssary movements of.a machine. When the term na- 
tural is opposed to meral, and is applied to the mental 
powers, it is designed to express those faculties which 
are part of our nature as men, and which are necessary 
to our being accountable agents.. And when we say, 
that men are by nature depraved, it is not meant, that 
sin is an essential part of human nature, as such ; but 
that it is not the mere effect of education or example, 
but has an existence previous to either of them. The 
term unable, like the term cannot, though properly only 
applicable to physical incapacity, is often put for indis- 
position of mind. This is owing to the poverty of lan- 
guage, in consequence of which, the same word must 
frequently be used in different senses. Because no man 
gan do that to which he has a determined dislike, any 
more than he can do that which surpasses his natural 
powers, we say of the man who is governed by envy and 
malice, that he cannot “ speak peaceably” to the ob- 
jects of those passions; and of the slave of haughtinesa 
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and pride, that he is unable to submit to that which 
would humbie him. But as we never excuse. such be- 
cause of this kind of inability ; so neither can the un- 
willingness of men to submit to the will of God, be a 
plea against obligation ; for such a plea were equally 
opposed to Scripture and to common sense. Spiritual 
power, or which is the same thing, a proper state of 
mind, is not properly a faculty of the soul, but a quality 
which it possesses ; and it is only from the want of will 
er inclination, that men are unable to obey the divine 
law. Thus, Jeremiah says; ‘‘ Their ears are uncir- 
cumcised, and they cannot hearken ;” and why so? 
« Because,” says he, “ the word of the Lord is to them 
a reproach, they have no delight in it.” The different 
uses which are made of the same words, have been the 
occasion of many debates; which proper attention to 
the distinction between natural and moral inability, and. 
natural and moral power, would have in a great mea- 
sure prevented. 

The removal of the depravity of man, does not re- 
quire the communication of any new physical powers 
or faculties. The change effected by the spirit of God, 
consists in giving a right direction to the powers which 
we already possess, by imparting to them, of pure fa- 
vour, a holy disposition. It does not require greater 
natural faculties to love God, than it does to hate him. 
All that is required is, that we consecrate to him the 
talents we possess. He is no austere master, reaping 
where he has not sown, and gathering where he has not 
strawed. Mistakes on this subject, have led some to 
suppose, that obligation is founded on the gift of uni- 
versal grace. But the grace of which such speak, if 
necessary to constitute us accountable beings, is a debt 
te us, considered in that character, and not grace to the 
ill-deserving. This last, however, is the grace of the 
Gospel ; and it is represented as necessary to save us 
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‘from the estate.into which we already were fallen, and 

not as the original ground of obligation. We need not 
stop here to. discuss any questions respecting what God 
in certain circumstances may do by his spirit ; because 
it is certain, at all events, that. even granting that the 
grace in question were given, it could not by any means 
be designed to lay the ground of accountability. No 
doubt, the subjective blessing of grace in Christians 
gives rise to a particular kind of responsibility ; but 
this' is quite.a different thing from its being essential to 
all accountability, and the occasion of our being sinners 
at all. . 

Let us then abide by the principle, that so fone as the 
physical faculties of men are concerned, they have not 
wholly lost’ one of them by the fall; though they have 
been greatly impaired,—have lost their proper poise, 
and have become wofully depraved by it; and that, 
as God requires only that we serve him, according to 
the degree of means and of natural faculties that we 
actually have, our duty is no more than commensurate 
with these. He indeed requires of every man that he 
be perfectly free from evil; but as the circumstances 
of men, with regard to the means of information are 
very different, all are not required to be equally intel- 
ligent ; and as their powers of memory, reasoning, and 
understanding are very various, even where the means 
of information are equal, the same result is not expect- 
ed in all, neither in regard to these things in them- 
selves, nor in regard to the moral qualities with which 
they are connected ; for nothing is bi bai that is na- 
turally impossible. 

- Let no man then, bless himself in this, that he has 
a bad heart, in which he may, as it were, bury his sins, 
and keep his conscience quiet. No person will be found 
more‘sinful than -he chose to be; for no action will be 
treated as sinful, which was not voluntarily done. 
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When men-can thus speak lightly of the evil of their 
hearts, it is evident, that they understand by heart, 
something they know not what; but which is quite 
distinct from disposition, intention, or desire. 

-. It is no exeuse to plead, that it is in consequence of 
their connexion with Adam, that men come to be de- 
praved. Sin is not like a natural defect or affliction in 
our mental faculties, or our bodily powers; for it is a 
moral deficiency, and it cannot be committed without 
a criminal inclination of heart. It would not exculpate 
traitors and murderers, were they to plead, that they 
were the offspring of rebels, and the “ seed of evil 
doers.” If possessed of reason, capable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong, and voluntary agents, 
what would it avail to say, that their disposition was 
that of their family ? And what plea can men have on 
account of the sin of Adam, seeing every man’s con- 
science tells him that he sins voluntarily, and that his 
actions are therefore criminal? The common sense of 
mankind Jeads them, when they see an offence commit- 
ted, to inquire whether it preceeded from an evil dis- 
position, or from something else ; and if it be found to 
have proceeded from an evil temper of heart, they never 
inquire before they will blame it, how the party came 
by this evil disposition. If there be any such thing as 
a good or bad temper of heart, or volition of mind, the 
goodness or badness consists not in the origin of these 
things, but in their nature. It follows, then, that the 
simple question in regard to actions which are done of 
choice is, what are their qualities; and not how dit 
those qualities originate? The unholiness of sinners, 
though in certain respects it has resulted from the fall 
of Adam, is not their character by a natural necessity ; 
for what they are, they freely choose to be. - If a man’s 
natural temper be very cruel and malicious, we never 
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consider it a palliation of his cruel and malicious deeds ; 
and if this temper has been that of his family for ages, 
this is never sustained as an excuse. Men are rather 
accustomed to mention such things as aggravations. 
*« It is his very nature,” say they ; “he is of a vile na- 
tural temper, and it is deeply rooted ; for never has one 
of that family been known to act otherwise.” It be- 
comes men, then, instead of looking back to Adam for 
an apology for their sins, to ponder the certain fact, 
that they are neither restrained from good, nor com- 
pelled to evil, but act freely ; and are therefore verily 
guilty in the sight of God. Whatever they may think 
of their concern in the sin of Adam itself, it will not 
follow, that they are not blameworthy for any of its ef- 
fects ; and particularly, for the evil dispositions which 
have followed it; for these being evil in themselves, 
they are not excusable, whatever be their origin. The 
opposite principle is often introduced by sinners, to pal- 
liate their aversion to the character and law of God ; 
but never do they act upon it, in cases of offence be- 
tween themselves. And when we remember, that the 
carnal mind is enmity against God, we can be at no loss 
as to the cause of this difference. Well may God say ; 
“Out of thine own mouth will I judge HHPRe thou 
wicked servant.” 

In a word, the conscience of every man tells him, 
that he has voluntarily abetted the rebellion of Adam, 
and imitated his sin. All of us have abused more or less 
of the goodness of Heaven. Indeed, in so far as the 
happiness of life exceeds its sufferings, a boon has been 
received. But above all, it demands consideration, that 
the Gospel proclaims redemption to every one who be- 
lieves it ; and that nothing but the love of sin, and an 
unwillingness. to come to Christ that they may have life, 
hinders any from receiving “ the love of the truth, that 
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they may be saved.” The ground of condemnation will 
be, that men “ have loved darkness rather than light.” 
And surely it is a solemn thought, that the rejection of 
the mercy of Heaven, must be followed by misery aw- 
fully tremendous. Oh! that all who enjoy the light of 
the Gospel, would consider their ways, and turn to him 
who is “a hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest ; as rivers. of water in a dry place, 
and as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 


PART SECOND. _ 


OF THE MEDIATORIAL ECONOMY, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE NATURE AND RESULT OF ‘THE DISPEN- 
SATION OF ADAM, 


SECTION I. 
OF THE ORIGIN OF THE MEDIATORIAL ECONOMY. 


Ir is inconsistent with every just view of the charac- 
ter of God to suppose, that he was disappointed by the 
entrance of sin, and was reduced to’the necessity of de- 
vising some remedial dispensation, to counteract the ef- 
fects of an unforeseen occurrence. His plans are not, 
like ours, subject to derangement from unexpected and 
untoward circumstances. From everlasting he had pro- 
vided a Saviour, who, as a public head, should redeem 
the fallen children of Adam. For the apostacy of the 
first man was distinctly foreseen: and provision was 
made for the introduction of a new order of things, by 
which the glory of God should be more fully displayed, 
a stop should be put to the progress of rebellion in the 
universe, and the happiness of all holy creatures should 
be inconceivably augmented. 

The Scriptures, accordingly, never refer to our con- 
nexion with Adam in his fall without adverting to the 
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redemption of Christ ; and the principal use which they 
make of the former, is to illustrate the latter. Inde- 
pendently of the plan of mercy, that dispensation in 
consequence of which we are placed in our-present cir- 
cumstances, must be just; for if it were not so in itself, 
no prospective remedy could ‘give it the character of 
justice. But the equity of that dispensation is certain- 
ly made more apparent by the manifestation of the cha- 
racter of God in the work of the Redeemer. It were 
very wrong to represent the fall as the doing of God, 
rather than the wilful rebellion of the creature ; for man 
is always represented as a free agent, and as the sole 
author of his guilt and hisruin. In the actual circum- 
stances of mankind God has indeed found a field for 
the most illustrious display of his perfections ; but this 
so far from implying that man is’ merely a passive in- 
strument by which the Almighty works, is a proof that 
the divine interposition is the fruit of unmerited mer- 
cy; for the plan of redemption is always exhibited as 
the most signal development of “ the exceeding riches 
of his grace ;” and we know that there can be no more 
grace in the Gospel, than there is of righteousness in 
the condemnation of the law. | 

But at the same time, since the Adamic constitution 
has been the introduction to the mediatorial economy, 
why should we dwéll on the former to the exclusion of 
the latter ? The Gospel is illustrated by the dispensa- 
tion which terminated in the sin of Adam; but it is so, 
by considering the latter as a representation of facts. 
If, therefore, we seek in the first instance, to be fully 
satisfied as to all the moral bearings of those facts on 
the perfections of God and on the relations between 
him and his creatures, we greatly err. When we take 
our station at the cross, and there contemplate the union 
of mercy and truth of righteousness and peace in the 
salyation of Christ ; can we fail to be convinced, that 
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the whole constitution established with Adam was wor- 
thy of the justice and goodness of God; and that the 
dismal result of the breach of it, is nothing more than a 
righteous retribution? If, when viewed by itself, it 
should appear involved in a measure of difficulty, yet 
surely, when viewed in connexion with the new dis- 
pensation, the obscurity which seemed to rest on it will 
vanish ; or, if a degree of it remain, we shall feel satis- 
fied, that this arises from our not being able to trace 
the bearings and reciprocal relations of the various and 
complicated parts of the high administration of Heaven. 
Besides, as we have already seen, even were the Adamic 
dispensation set aside, the personal guilt of mankind 
would not in the least be lessened ; for independently 
of it, they are verily guilty before God. But the truth 
is, that deliverance from the consequences of the sin of 
Adam, as well as from those of personal offences, is the 
fruit of unmerited favour. In no part of the plan of 
redemption is God to be considered as making amends 
for an injury ; for, from first to last, it is the result of 
the purest grace. And it is of the utmost moment to 
have just apprehensions of the moving cause of the sal- 
vation of man. 

The origin of the whole plan of redemption is in the 
everlasting grace of Jehovah. For we are explicitly 
taught, that “ God hath saved us and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works: but ac- 
cording to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus, before the world began.” 
2 Tim. i. 9. And one declared end of our redemption 
and blessedness is, to show the exceeding riches of 
divine grace. Ephes. ii. 7. Indeed, time would fail 
to introduce the many passages of Scripture which 
ascribe our salvation to the grace of Heaven. 

This grace is the sovereign, rich, and free favour of 
God. It is sovereign favour, because it is bestowed 
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according to the good pleasure of his will, on whomso- 
ever he will; it is rich, because it meets all the neces- 
sities of sinners, and provides for them the most abun- 
dant blessings; and it is free, because it bestows the 
richest and most precious blessings on guilty and un- 
deserving rebels, not on account of any inviting quali- 
fications, but of pure mercy and kindness. The very 
term grace signifies this ; for were it not free, it would 
not be grace at all; since the very idea of grace is op- 
posed to every kind and degree of merit in its object. 
Justice and faithfulness are perfections which must be 
exercised ; but mercy must be wholly free in its opera- 
tions ; for to suppose the contrary is to deny its nature. 
So opposite is grace to merit, that a coalition is utterly 
impossible. ‘If salvation be of grace, then it is no 
more of works ; otherwise, grace is no more grace ; but 
if it be of works, then it is no more of grace; other- 
wise, work is no more work.” Rom. xi. 6. The love 
of God did not fix on its objects, because of some fore- 
seen goodness ; for all the moral goodness that is found 
in them is the effect and not the cause of his love. 
Hence they are said to have been “ chosen in Christ,” 
not because they were holy, but “ that they might be 
holy, and without blame before God.” Ephes. i. 4. 
The circumstances in which the first revelation was 
made serve to prove this.. It was when man had not 
only become a transgressor, but when, instead of re- 
turning to God, confessing his guilt and expressing re- 
pentance, he. was indulging in a proud impenitence of 
heart, and virtually arraigning the Almighty, that the 
promise of a Saviour was proclaimed. Such was the 
time chosen for the manifestation of the grace of God, 
in order that its true nature and design might be illus- 
triously displayed. Yes, the love of God is self-moved 
compassion and benevolence. The Scriptures, accord- 
ingly, when speaking of the actual accomplishment of 
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the Saviour’s work, invariably refer to the guilty and 
unholy condition of its objects.“ God who is rich in 
mercy, for the great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ ; by grace ye aresaved.” -“ Not of works, 
lest any man should boast. For we are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them.” Ephes. ii. 5,10. It was when we were un- 
godly, and without strength, when sinners and enemies, 
that God commended his love towards us, in that, even 
then Christ died for us. Rom. v. 6, 8. Herein. is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 


sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 1 John 
iv. 10.: 


SECTION II. 


' OF THE ULTIMATE OBJECT OF THE MEDIATORIAL 
ECONOMY. 


The Scriptures warrant us to say, that one reason 
why Satan was permitted to seduce our first parents 
into sin was, that the Almighty had determined to 
establish a dispensation, by which to stop the progress 
of sin in the universe, and to manifest his glory, not 
only in the redemption of man, but also in the confir- 
mation of his obedient subjects among other orders of 
beings in holiness of character, and in the inconceivable 
augmentation of their blessedness. It is the. good, 
therefore, which shall arise from evil, and not the evil 
itself, as such, that is the object of divine volition. 

That such was the design of the Almighty, appears 
from the following considerations: First, it is expressly 
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- declared, that “ for this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.” 1 John iii. 8. Now, as it is his works in gen- 
eral that are destined to be destroyed, this destruction 
must include the complete overthrow of the empire of 
sin, and the arrest of the progress of rebellion. 

_ Secondly, there is a connexion established between 
the dispensation of human redemption, and an aug- 
mentation of the blessedness and glory of the obedient 
subjects of Heaven, through the rest of the creation. 
Hence, Christians are said to be * come to an innumer- 
able company of angels.”” Heb. xii. 22. It is the de- 
clared purpose of God to gather together in one, all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth. Ephes. i. 10. Such is to be the glorious 
result of the dispensation of the fulness of times. It 
hath pleased the Father, that in Jesus all fulness should 
dwell ; that having made peace by the blood of his 
cross, all things whether they be things in earth, or 
things in heaven, might be reconciled by him unto God. 
Col. i. 19, 20. This language supposes a state of dis- 
union, not only between Ged and mankind, but between 
sinners themselves, and also between them and the 
obedient subjects of Heaven. Sin has broken up the 
endearing fellowship which existed between the Creator 
and his creatures; and where love to him is wanting, 
there can be no solid union among the creatures them- 
selves. And with regard to the holy angels, not only 
would they abhor the apostacy of their rebellious com- 
panions ; they must also have abhorred the apostacy of 
man, when he joined in conspiracy against the monarch 
of the universe. Their zeal for God must have burned, 
and their loyalty to him must have withdrawn them 
from man, when he associated with rebels. But through 
the propitiation of Christ, men are reconciled unto God ; 
and while through faith in the atonement, the state and 
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the character of sinners are changed in regard to Him, 
they are brought into holy fellowship with each other, 
as the brethren of Jesus. Nor is this all: God having 
become propitious to men, the holy angels embrace 
them as fellow servants ; and according to the purpose 
of God, in regard to the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, angels and redeemed sinners are formed into one 
great community under Christ, as their common head. 
Jesus has thus become’ the concentrating point of a 
most exalted and extended fellowship. Hence, angels 
have been employed, in the progress of the great work 
of redemption, in every way which could exercise and 
invigorate their exalted faculties, their hallowed piety, 
and their warm benevolence. And their heartfelt 
interest in the subject is expressed in songs of highest 
gratulation ; “ I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the living creatures, 
and the elders: And the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands ; saying with a loud voice, worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and_ blessing. 
And every creature which is in Heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I, saying, blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” Rev. v. 11—13. Though they are superior to 
us in intellectual capacities, we are in many respects 
raised to their level ; and in certain respects even 
above it, through union to Him who is a priest upon 
his throne, the lord of angels, and of the whole uni- 
verse. But while we are elevated through Christ to 
a station far excelling that which was lost in Adam, 
they too are elevated higher than they ever could have 
been, had not the wondrous scheme of redemption been 
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formed and executed. Here, there is full scope for the 
‘unremitting exercise of all the energies of their ex- 
alted natures ; of their devoted love and piety towards 
‘God, and of their warm and generous benevolence to- 
wards man. 

We read of “ the Elect angels,” an appellat*: . which 
not only signifies the excellent or the holy angels, but 
also traces their continuance in holiness to the God of 
all goodness, by whom they are confirmed in a state of 
holiness and happiness. 1 Tim. v. 21. Now, if angels 
are confirmed in holiness, as well as in happiness, we 
-have no reason to suppose that their stability is secur- 
ed by a mere act of the divine will; it is reasonable 
from analogy to infer, that it is secured by certain 
‘means ; for it is by means that the Almighty generally 
effects his designs; and in the exercise of moral go- 
vernment over them, as over other orders of intelligent 
agents, the means employed must be adapted to their 
rational nature. Besides, we are expressly told, that 
from the church they are taught “the manifold wisdom 
of God,” Ephes. iii. 10. and not his wisdom alone ; for 
this perfection is most strikingly displayed in the har- 
monious exercise of the whole of His perfections in the 
redemption, the history, and the final glory of his 
church. When we are told, then, that the scheme of 
mercy through Christ has been unfolded to the powers 
and principalities in heavenly places, that by the church 
might be made known the manifold wisdom of God ; 
the reference must be to the whole of the divine char- 
acter, as most illustriously displayed in making all the 
attributes of deity to appear in their individual excel- 
lence and glorious harmony. Here a flood of light 
bursts forth upon their view. Into these things, there- 
. fore, they desire to look with the most steady and 
penetrating attention, and the most eager solicitude of 
inquiry and delight. 1 Pet. i. 12; 1 Tim. v. 21. 
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Thirdly, the whole universe is said to have been 
created not only dy, but for the Lord Jesus Christ, Col. 
i. 16; and this, when connected with the import of the 
passages already referred to, decidedly shows, that the 
whole creation is interested in the scheme of human 
redemption through Him. In full accordance with this, 
wisdom is represented, as “ rejoicing in the habitable 
part of his earth,” and as “ delighting in the sons of 
men,” evidently because this earth was designed to be, 
as it were, a theatre on which the glory of God should 
be displayed in the salvation of men, not for their sakes 
only, but for the sake of the creation at large. Prov. 
viii. 30, 31... 

Fourthly, the Scriptures represent the punishment of 
the finally impenitent among men, and that of the 
powers of darkness, for whom no Saviour has been 
provided, as appointed for an example to the rest of 
the creation. Such is the view given, not only of the 
judgment inflicted on the cities of the plain, when we 
are told, that they are set forth for an example, Jude 
7; and of the destruction of Babylon the great, when 
we are informed, that John saw that “ her smoke rose 
up for ever and ever; and that, on seeing her punish- 
ment, the hosts of Heaven said, Amen ; Alleluia; Rev. 
xix. 3, 4. but also of the view given of the present 
state, even of the powers of darkness, Jude 6; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4; and of their final condition after the judgment of 
the great day. Rev. xx. 10. And as examples, the 
finally condemned of mankind will be doomed to suffer 
“‘ in the presence of the holy angels” themselves. Rev. 
xiv. 10. The sufferings, then, of the impenitent of 
mankind, and even those of the powers of darkness, are 
not infiicted from that kind of vengeance which springs 
from a wrathful disposition, or from a heart which has 
no regard either to the present, or the ultimate advan- 
tage of the community at large. God in inflicting 
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these is to be considered as the moral governor of the 
universe, vindicating as such, his government from con: 
tempt, and holding up examples of the evil nature and 
tremendous consequences of sin, as one mean of stop- 
ping its progress, and thus of preserving the moral order 
and happiness of the intelligent creation. 

Fifthly, we are told, that Jesus will come the second 
time, “ to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired 
in all them that believe.” 2 Thess. i. 10. Now,the mean- 
ing of this is, not that he will be glorified and admired 
by his saints, and by all that believe, though certainly 
he will be both ; but that the redeemed when present- 
ed unto God, completely delivered from all guilt and: 
defilement, and bearing the full impression of the im- 
age of God, will form a medium through which he will 
be glorified and admired by other orders of beings. 
When an architect rears an edifice distinguished for its 
beauty, stability and grandeur, it is praised and admir- 
ed by all who inspect it ; but their praise and their ad- 
miration respect the architect himself, and he is glori- 
fied in his work. And when the spiritual temple is 
finished, impressions of the Saviour’s power, and wisdom, 
and goodness ; of the efficacy of his blood, and of the 
riches and the glory of his love and of his grace, will 
appear upon every — of it, and then he who built it, 
«¢ shall bear the glory.” Zech. vi. 13. 

Now this supposes, not only the existence of other 
orders of beings, but their deep interest in the subject, 
us the friends of God and of righteousness. It repre- 
sents them as occupied with the consummation of the 
plan of mercy, and as deriving from it the most exalted 
ideas of the perfections and ways of Jehovah, as mani- 
fested in the character and work, and in the kingdom 
and: salvation of Christ. We know, that when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, “ the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of Ged shouted for joy ; 
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but how far surpassing in glory must be the new and 
spiritual creation! In this, there is all that can employ 
their highest intellectual energies, and gratify their fer- 
vent piety and their warm benevolence. 

Finally, we are informed, that the all things which 
are placed under Christ, are preserved in their several 
stations by him, according to their several natures. 
Thus, the Apostle when endeavouring to exalt our 
ideas of the plan of redemption, represents the trans- 
cendent dignity of the Saviour's person, and the pre- 
eminent glory to which he is exalted ; Col. i. 15—18 ; 
and the moral reunion of the heavenly hests and the 
redeemed of mankind, and their formation into one 
grand body under Christ as their head, ver. 20—22. 
In particular, having represented Jesus as the Creator 
of all things, he represents him as also their preserver, 
ver. 15, 16. And as the reference is particularly to the 
“‘ all things reconciled unto God through him,” and to 
the hallowed community of which he is head, the sus- 
tentation ascribed to him must respect the creatures 
introduced, according to their nature, order, and end. 
« By him all things consist,’ whether of a moral and 
spiritual, or of a material nature. We cannot tell the 
extent of the universe, nor can we tell with how many 
orders of intelligent beings its many provinces are 
peopled ; but the Scriptures inform us, that all things 
capable of moral union are brought into holy fellow- 
ship through Christ ; for the reconciliation effected by . 
his sacrifice, restores to delightful harmony all who had 
never fallen from holiness, and all of mankind who are | 
redeemed from their state of guilt and of alienation. 
Jesus, as Immanuel, has in all things the pre-eminence, 
or he has the highest place among all, as the first born 

from the dead ; and in particular, as the Lord of the 
_ “all things,” which are reconciled unto God through 
him, whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
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or powers ; for by him the most exalted of creatures are 
sustained and confirmed in a state of holiness and happi- 
ness, as well as in existence. Col. i. 15—17. The 
atonement must thus be known in regions beyond that 
in which it was offered ; and while it has expiated the 
guilt of men, it has also afforded most important in- 
struction, and many invaluable benefits to other parts 
of the universe. 

It appears, then, that the salvation of men is but part 
of an extensive scheme, by which the divine character 
is to be fully displayed, in the confirmation of all holy 
creatures in a state of obedience and blessedness, as 
well as in the redemption of multitudes of mankind ; 
and by which it is the determination of God, to accom- 
plish the complete banishment of evil from the face of 
the universe, into that place which was “* prepared for 
the devil and his angels,” with whom moral evil origi- 
nated. It will then, indeed, be still in the universe ; 
but it will be consigned to a corner ; it will be there 
shut up, and will serve as a perpetual warning to all 
orders of beings of the danger of rebellion. This is 
perfectly in unison with the well-known fact, that in 
the world of nature, the Almighty never employs many 
means to do that which can be accomplished by few. 
One sun enlightens the whole planetary system ; one 
law of attraction carries all the different planets around. 
the governing body. And on the same principle, the 
moral world may be instructed and governed by means 
of the same great economy established through Christ. 

The intelligent creation, then, will ultimately exhibit 
two separate bodies. When all things here are dissoly- 
ed, all the redeemed of mankind, and all holy beings 
shall meet and live eternally together, in the enjoyment 
of blessed fellowship with God, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ, as the exalted head of this great com- 
munity, and with one another in the high perfection of 
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éternal love. And on the other hand, all the enemies 
of God, both fallen angels, and the unbelieving and 
impenitent of mankind, shall share together in the fear- 
ful result of sin, as they were joined together in re- 
bellion. It is consoling to think, that not only shall 
the heavenly community contain an innumerable multi- 
tude of the human race, but still greater multitudes of 
other beings; and that the powers of darkness, and 
their adherents from mankind, which shall form the 
other division, however numerous they may be con- 
sidered by themselves, will bear no comparison as to 
numbers, when set beside the hosts of the blessed. The 
number of those who shall be finally lost may bear far 
less a proportion to the many worlds of the blessed, 
than a very few convicted and executed criminals, to 
the inhabitants of a populous and an extensive empire. 
«It is true, the loss to those who are lost, will be no- 
thing abated by this consideration ; perhaps, on the 
contrary, it may be augmented ; and to them the di- 
vine government will ever appear gloomy ; but to those 
who judge of things impartially, and upon an extensive 
scale, it will appear to contain no more of a disparage- 
ment to the government of the universe, than the exe- 
cution of a murderer once in a hundred years, would 
be to the government of a nation.’’* . 

On the subject of the connexion between human re- 
demption, and the lot of other orders of beings, the 
Scriptures have, however, but afforded the light of a 
dim transparency. We see, but as it were, the enig- 
matical representation of things. The time is coming, 
when we shall see things directly, and as they are in 
themselves. But what a happiness is it, that what par- 
ticularly concerns our individual interest, is written as 
with a pencil of light. “ It is a faithful saying, and 


* Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, Part II. chap. v. 
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worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came inte 
the world to save sinners.” He appeared not only to 
redeem from the fatal consequences of the sin of Adam, 
but hkewise from the whole dismal result of the many 
offences of which we have been personally guilty. In 
a word, the Gospel was designed to meet the whole 
necessities of man, with an adequate remedy ; and to 
call him to a far more glorious condition, than that 
which was forfeited by the original offence. And even 
us it regards our race, when we think of the value of 
an immortal soul, and then think of the innumerable 
myriads of mankind which shall at last be saved, set- 
ting aside the bearings of the plan on other orders of 
beings; we see enough in the scheme of redemption to 
convince us, that'a work such as this, must be the doing 
of a benignity passing knowledge, and: of a grandeur 
inconceivable. And to a mind undisturbed by the un- 
-appeasable anxieties of a guilty conscience, and by the 
terrifying apprehensions of a judgment to come, how 
precious the testimony, that by one offering, a perfect 
atonement has been made for sin, anda way opened for 
the honourable exercise of pardoning mercy and abun- 
dant goodness! Toa man so circumstanced, there is 
more than enough in the Gospel to endear it to his 
heart. Here he finds the only balm for that deep and 
festering wound which sin ‘hasinflicted ; and full of gra- 
titude and joy, he calls upon his soul and all that is 
within him, to praise and magnify the God of all grace 
and the Father of mercies. 

It is edifying, however, to trace all the bearings of 
the mighty plan; for the more we see of its nature and 
design, the more must we admire it, and the more too 
shall we value our individual concerninit. For though 
in the first instance, a man’s own eternity must engross 
his attention ; yet when he has once obtained good hope 


through grace, the contemplation of the grandeur and 
K ; 
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the extent of the scheme of mercy, will establish his 
faith and enlarge and animate his heart. And how pre- 
cious the thought, that in the sacrifice of Jesus there is 
a pledge offered us, not merely that the direct effects 
of the sin of Adam shall be done away, but that no 
weight of guilt shall ever exclude from mercy, where 
his atonement is rested on as the only ground of accep- 
tance with God! Now, a plan which has for its object, 
not only the deliverance of men from the original forfei- 
‘ture, but their deliverance likewise from the dismal 
consequences of their many personal offences, must have 
been designed to make the whole history of our species, 
and not merely what respects the first parents of the 
race, subservient to the purpose of bringing good out of 
evil. And the result of a scheme suchas this, must be 
great beyond our power to compass or conceive. _It.can- 
not fail, then, to be useful to a pious mind, to dwell 
upen the theme, and as far as possible, to comprehend 
it. 


SECTION HI. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MEDIATORIAL ECONOMY. 


The public character sustained by Christ is of a two- 
fold nature. He is the special head of his church, or 
of those who shall eventually be saved ; and he is also 
the head of the mediatorial dispensation at large. In 
the former character, he stands in a special relation to 
his people ; and in the latter character, he is related to 
mankind in general, or as such. ‘* Power over all flesh 
is given unto him ;” John xvii. 3. and even “all 
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power in Heaven and on earth,’ as the head of that 
dispensation which has followed the fall. Matth: xxviii. 
18. He, accordingly, commands his Gospel to be preach- 
ed to every creature ; he commands all men every- 
where to repent and embrace it, and submit themselves 
to him as their rightful Lord ; and he denounces judg- 
ment against all, as rebels, who “ will not that he 
should reign over them.” Luke xix. 27. It is in re: 
ference to this view of his character, that the Apostle 
says; ‘I would have you know, that the head of every 
man is Christ.” 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

In this twofold view of the public character of Christ, 
there is, as in other things, a correspondence between 
him and the first Adam. The latter was at once the 
head of his posterity, and the Lord of the whole system 
of this lower world. And hence, his fall not only in- 
volved his posterity in ruin, but also deranged the whole 
of that economy which was then established in the 
earth. And what more natural, than that the public 
character of Christ should have a twofold aspect ? We 
accordingly find, that in the eighth Psalm, the dominion 
of the second Adam is described in language evidently 
taken from the original condition of the first man. 

Now, it is as head of the mediatorial dispensation, 
that all judgment is committed to Christ. In that 
character too, the resurrection, considered as such, or 
in a general view, will be effected by him at his second 
coming ; while its particular result, as it regards his 
people, will be effected by him as the special head of 
his church. The connexion between that judgment 
which is committed to him, and the general resurrec- 
tion, is intimated by the solemn declaration, that God 
by raising him from the dead hath given assurance un- 
to all men, that by him he will one day judge the world 
in righteousness, and by the use that is made of this to 
enforce the commandment, which is given to all men 
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to repent. Acts xvii. 31. And, on the other hand, the 
connexion between his relation to his people and their 
glorious and blessed resurrection, is marked by the ex- 
plicit assertion, that he is risen as “ the first fruits of 
them that slept.” 

In Ist Cor. xv., the Apostle, in the latter part of his 
reasoning, dwells particularly on the glory of the future 
body of the righteous, for the purpose of refuting the 
unfounded notion, that the resurrection would even to 
the redeemed be a disadvantage rather than a gain. 
Before entering on this subject, he however tells us, 
that at the resurrection the end of the present dispensa- 
tion cometh, when all the enemies of Christ shall be 
made his footstool. Now, the present state is to termi- 
nate in connexion with the termination of the reign of 
mortality, by a general resurrection. It has seemed 
meet to God, that there should be a general judgment ; 
that the righteous should be all crowned at once, and 
conducted in one great assembly to the celestial king- 
dom ; and that the wicked should be judged and con- 
demned together, and consigned in one great body to 
the place prepared for the powers of darkness. And 
no doubt, the result of the general judgment, in all its 
bearings, will add weight ‘te the moral lesson held -up 
to the universe by the present economy of Heaven. 
For the resurrection of the dead, and the general judg- 
merit are designed for the discovery and illustration 
of the plans of the divine providence in their connexion 
and harmony. 

It must be evident, that objects such as those em- 
braced in the present economy, require that he who is 
its head, should have under his government the whole 
arrangements of the divine administration. The Savi- 
our has accordingly been invested with power over all 
things, and over all creatures and events. His king- 
dom is of a twofold nature ; for he is both king of the 
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chureh, and Lord of the kingdom of providence. These 
kingdoms in themselves are distinct, but they are close- 
ly connected ; the latter being given for the sake of the 
former. His church is a society, which “ is not of this 
world ; but a part of it is in the world, and of course, 
connected with its affairs; and even that part of it 
which is removed from earth, is still connected with 
his providential administration, being in a state of ex- 
pectation, and waiting for the end of all things. 
This accounts for the particular nature of the present 
economy, and for the manner and circumstances of its 
termination. . 

The Redeemer has appeared to redeem his people 
from the enemy death, and to put a complete end te 
the reign of mortality ; and therefore, the keys of the 
invisible world of departed spirits, and the keys of the 
grave are committed unto him. Rev.i. 18. He has 
come to redeem the captives of the God of this world ; 
and hence, even the devils are subjected to his govern- 
ment. He is appointed to unite holy angels and re- 
deemed sinners into one great community ; and so the 
angels of heaven are the subjects of his mediatorial rule. 
To him a people shall be gathered out of the world, and 
therefore, all men are placed under his government ; 
and the kings and judges of the earth are admonish. 
ed to submit to him, lest they perish when his wrath 
is kindled. Psalm ii. 10—12. In a word, such is 
the connexion between the redemption of the church 
and the general interests of the universe, that he who 
is the head of the former, must be the Lord of the lat- 
ter. An object so comprehensive as that of the Gospel 
requires the establishment of a dispensation consisting 
ef many parts, and embracing a great variety of inter- 
ests ; and hence the complicated bearings of the media- 
torial economy. 
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Nothing can be more clear, than that the present dis- 
pensation proceeds upon the principle, that the finally 
impenitent and unbelieving of mankind shall at last: be 
doomed to the desert of their sins. It follows, there- 
fore, that it is not a mere charter of privileges; but in- 
cludes also a system of moral government, by which 
God in the use of appropriate means, exercises autho- 
rity over men, as intelligent creatures. In other words, 
it is not merely a system of benevolence ; for whilst it 
manifests the exceeding riches of divine grace, it also 
provides for the maintenance of the authority and the 
full display of the whole character of God; and like- 
wise, for the freest exercise of all the faculties of men, 
as accountable agents. It is therefore, at once a sys- 
tem of moral government, and an economy of sovereign 
goodness. | 

Under the former view, it makes full provision for 
the complete illustration of the divine perfections of 
holiness, righteousness, and truth, in the various bear- 
ings of the plan of redemption on the honour of the 
law: and under the latter view, it glorifies the divine 
grace, mercy, and love, in providing a salvation com- 
pletely adapted to the circumstances and wants of sin- 
ners, through the gift even of the only begotten Son 
of God. ‘The former, by means of exhibitions and in- 
structions, precepts and admonitions, shows what are 
the obligations of men; and the latter, by revelations 
from the God of all goodness, proclaims the free mer- 
cies and the rich blessings which flow from his gracious 
purposes, and his self-moved love. The one informs us, 
how an actual interest in the salvation of Christ is to 
be had. and the other points us to the proper source of 
all that we need. The former lays the ground of our 
obligation to obedience, and the latter communicates 
that which secures our compliance with previous obli- 
gation. Ina word, while the message of mercy pub- 
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lishes peace, it is also clothed with authority ; and in 
the name of Him against whom rebellion has been 
raised, it demands, as it well deserves, the most cordial 
reception. The sovereignty of God ought not to be 
confounded with his mere supremacy asa ruler, (though 
doubtless he is supreme both as a sovereign snd as a 
judge ;) for it is that divine prerogative, in virtue of 
which he dispenses good only, and good that is unde- 
served, on whomsoever, and in what measure he pleases. 
As a sovereign benefactor, he acts according to “ the 
good pleasure of his will” in the communication of 
good, while as a ruler and a judge, he acts according to 
law in the exercise of justice. Sovereignty, then, is ex- 
ercised only for the welfare of its object, and the rea- 
son of its exercise is to be found solely in the eutey 
himself, and not in the creature. 

The Gospel, though strictly speaking it is a message 
of reconciliation, and therefore belongs to an economy 
of sovereign goodness, must, at the same time, require 
of sinners a return suitable to its nature, and is thus far 
connected with an economy of moral government. And 
besides, such a return is formally required in its behalf 
by the law of Heaven which accompanies it, and dis- 
obedience to this commandment is followed by judiciai 
condemnation. It follows, then, that when men are 
called to believe in Christ, and to walk under the in- 
fluence of that truth, which reveals the rich and the 
sovereign kindness of God, they are addressed as ac- 
countable agents, inasmuch as they are called to do what 
can be done by none but such as are capable of volun- 
tary and rational moral actions. They are the subjects 
of moral government, because being possessed of the 
natural faculties of reason, they are capable of being 
ruled by rational motives, instead of being wholly 
guided by mere instinct, or by mechanical impulse ; 
and as such, they are invariably treated. The Scrip- 
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tures, accordingly, are full of the most solemn appeals - 
to the conscience, and the most affecting invitations and 
warnings ; and they constantly exhibit.such discoveries 
of the will of God and of their duty, as involve a ra- 
tional excitement to obedience, consistently with full 
freedom of agency. Ina word, the atonement of Christ, 
and the proclamation of mercy to all who believe in it, 
have laid the foundation of a particular exercise of mo- 
ral government, while they are the medium of the most 
exalted displays of sovereign mercy and goodness. 

Such is the nature of the divine administration to- 
wards mankind, and also, as it respects the church of 
Christ in particular. By means of laws and institu- 
tions, Jesus rules over his people ; and by the sovereign 
bestowment of grace, he communicates strength for the 
performance of duty, by “ working in them both to will 
and to do” through the influence of his rich mercy and 
abundant goodness. The Scriptures, accordingly, while 
they exhort believers to continue in the faith and obe- 
dience of the Gospel, never fail to remind them of the 
_ preper source of all the principles that distinguish 
them from others. In them confidence in the promised 
communications of Heaven is thus united with una- 
bating activity in the observance of divine appoint- 
ments, 

These two views of the divine administration should 
never be forgotten. Some confining their attention to 
the character of man, as an accountable agent, dwell 
almost exclusively on the economy of Heaven as a sys- 
tem of moral government, without properly considering 
the capacity of man’to be the subject of a heavenly and 
gracious influence. Hence, they exhort to the discharge 
of duty, without directing to the source of all moral 
strength for obedience, and without using those motives 
which are furnished by the revelation of divine grace 
in the Gospel. They very erroneously imagine, that 
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human agency, and the effectual communication of 4 
holy influence from above, are quite incompatible. 

Others again come to the same conclusion, but in a 
different way. They dwell on the inability of man, and 
on the necessity of heavenly grace, in a manner which 
sets aside the commandment of God to believe the Gos- 
pel, and the sinner is lulled into a state of careless in- 
difference. They thus throw into the shade the cha- 
racter of God as a moral governor, and confine their at- 
tention to his character as a gracious sovereign. Their 
error arises from mistaking the nature of human im- 
potence, which is entirely of a moral nature, or lies in 
wilful aversion of heart to the truth, and from not per- 
ceiving the harmony between the obligation of all to 
believe, and the distinguishing and free nature of the 
grace which conquers that aversion of heart. Scrip- 
tural views of these subjects serve most decidedly to 
show, that whosoever is saved, is so of the purest fa- 
vour ; and whosoever perishes, does so because he wil- 
fully chose darkness rather than light. 

In connexion with this, it claims our particular at- 
tention, that the present economy is a dispensation of 
forbearance towards all. The interposition of the Sa- 
viour fixed the world under such an economy, and 
hence, the Scriptures represent the transgressions of 
mankind, as a despisal of the goodness, forbearance, and 
long-suffering of God, the design of which is to lead to 
repentance. Rom. ii. 4. Such are the bearings of this 
dispensation, that the Gospel is commanded to be 
preached to every creature: and in connexion with 
this appointment, all mankind are subjected to the 
government of Christ, as the head of the economy of 
mercy. 

The present state of things is connected with what 
may be called a general reprieve, granted for a season, 
and affording during its continuance space for repent- 
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ance.. Though men are not pardoned, they are respited, 
and in the mean time, mercy pleads with them to em- 
brace the Gospel. The perdition of ungodly men is, 
therefore, of themselves. Not that any individual is 
the first moving cause in his salvation, but that none 
are necessitated to embrace error, or repulsed in their 
applications for mercy. Though this world is in many 
respects a valley of tears, yet “ the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord ;”’ Psalm xxxiii. 5.; instead of 
being a province of hell, as it must have been, had not 
a system of forbearance been adopted. For the present 
economy is not a mere delaying of the execution of the 
sentence pronounced upon mankind; but a delaying of 
it in order to afford space for repentance. 2 Pet. iii. 9; 
Rev. ii. 21; Rom. ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet. iii. 20. And there- 
fore, the things of this life are not exactly like the food 
and necessaries which are given to condemned crimi- 
nals, during the time that their execution is delayed, 
and which are only intended to preserve them alive till 
it take place. This is indeed the case with rebels con- 
demned without any hope of mercy; but it is not so 
with rebels to whom a proclamation of pardon is made, 
on their submitting to their prince, and whose lives are 
spared to give them space for repentance. 

Considering what the hearts of men are, it is a proof 
of the divine goodness, that there are so many restraints 
put on them by means of natural temper, natural com- 
passion, and natural affections ; by the influence of ex- 
ample, and a regard to comfort and reputation ; and by 
means of the natural impressions of conscience. Were 
it not for these, and such like things, this world were 
far worse than it is. 

« All men in consequence of the undertaking of 
Christ, are under a dispensation of mercy, and are en- 
dured with much long-suffering ; they are not left des- 
perate, they have many temporal mercies, and shall all 
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arise to judgment. ‘there is likewise such an infinite 
sufficiency in the atonement of Christ, and it is pro- 
posed to sinners in such a manner, as a common salva- 
tion for all who will accept of it, that a foundation is 
laid for the most unreserved invitations, exhortations, 
and expostulations ; and no sinner will be rejected, who 
sincerely seeks this salvation.” Scott on Rom. v. 1i5— 
19. Now this state of things accounts for that mixture 
of mercy and judgment, which obtains in the present 
world: and also for the appointment, that men shall be 
judged ‘according to the deeds done in the body ;” 
and of course, eeeaading to their treatment of the truth, 
on which this new dispensation is founded. 2 Cor. v. 
10; Rev. xx. 12. 

Many things, it is true, are granted to those who 
shall eventually perish, for the sake of those who shall 
eventually be saved; but this is not the only reason 
why they are granted them. If it were, why is it that 
the Gospel is preached to mankind in common, and 
why are not multitudes treated as the fallen angels 
are P 

This does not involve the idea that the common be- 
nefits of life are wholly the procurement of the death 
of Christ. The present reasoning considers those bene- 
fits, not abstractly, or as they are in themselves, but 
as connected with a dispensation of mercy and for- 
bearance. We have seen, that the bare existence of 
mankind is not owing to the advent of a Saviour ; and 
of course, neither is the bare existence of the world, 
nor the grant of what is necessary to support life in it. 
Our present reasoning, however, does not respect the 
existence alone, either of the world or of mankind ; but 
the actual circumstances of the human race, as placed 
under a dispensation of forbearance, and put in posses- 
sion of favours adapted to such a dispensation. These 
are two distinct things, and they ought never to be 
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confounded. Though, therefore, the bare existence of 
the world is not the fruit of the atonement, yet its . 
existence under a dispensation of mercy, which affords 
space for repentance, and is not a mere delaying of the 
execution of the sentence, is certainly owing to the in- 
terposition of the Saviour. Hence, in allusion to the 
dominion of Adam over the earth, all things are said 
to be put under the dominion of Jesus, even “all sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; the fowl of 
the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas.” Psalm viii. 6—8, with 
Heb. ii. 6—9. it follows, then, that the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the world is placed, the benefits 
of providence with which it is favoured, and the cir- 
cumstances of mankind while in it, must be appointed 
by God, as seems ‘best suited to such an economy. 

The mediation of Christ is “a grand general mani- 
festation of the righteousness of God, by which the 
claims of justice are, in the spirit of them, fully satisfied, 
and the claims of this attribute, thus maintained in the 
exercise of mercy :—a general remedy, admitting, ac- 
cording to the divine pleasure and purpose, of a partt- 
cular application.”* And since, theugh in strict ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the law, it is not regulated 
by its provisions, it is easy to see, that through it, the 
divine kindness may be exercised towards mankind, in 
all the ways in which infinite wisdom sees meet to dis- 
play it. And it has pleased God, to place them under 
a new dispensation, which, as it proclaims forgiveness 
to all who believe in Christ, so it also provides for them 
all outward things, that are riage in such a situa- 
tion. 


* Wardlaw on the Socinian Contrpversy, p, 212, 213, 


SECTION IV. 


OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST, AS REVEALED IN THE 
oN . FIRST PROMISE. 


THE first revelation of mercy was couched under the 
form of a curse, denounced against the tempter. To 
him God solemnly said, «<I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” Gen. iii. 15. 

By the head of the serpent, we are to understand, 
his kingdom or cause. And as the head is the seat 
of the cunning and the life of a serpent, the bruising of 
the tempter’s head must mean the crushing of his em- 
pire, by turning all his counsels into fcolishness, and 
completely destroying his works. It would serve to 
aggravate the doom of the deceiver, that the ruin of 
his cause was to be effected by one in human nature, 
and a descendant of the woman whom he had de- 
ceived, and through whom he had prevailed over Adam. 
For by “the seed of the woman,” is eminently intend- 
ed the Lord Jesus Christ. He is called her seed, be- 
cause descended from her in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. Through miraculous agency he wasbornof a virgin, 
and was therefore holy, harmless, undefiled, and separ- 
ate from sinners. © 

The appellation conveys also the idea of infirmity. 
The Redeemer became a partaker of our nature in its 
fallen condition ; for though he was free from the mor- 
al effects of the fall, he was subject to the physical and 
sinless infirmities which have followed it in all who are 
‘bern of a woman ;” and this enhances the glory of his 
victory, as the second Adam. He was not denominat- 
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ed the seed of Adam, for he himself was to be another 
Adam, inasmuch as, like the first man, he was to act in 
a public character. ‘To the woman the promise of mer- 
cy was first disclosed, rather than to him ; and even to 
her it was not made known in a direct address to her- 
self, but in an address to the tempter. And the differ- 
ence between this mode of revelation, and that adopted 
when the first constitution was established, served to 
show, that Adam was to be connected with the new 
dispensation, as a private individual only, along with his 
posterity, and not as a public character. — And it is as 
the seed of the woman that Jesus is the heir of the pro- 
mise. 

But by the woman’s seed, we are also to understand 
the followers of Christ ; for the seed of the woman is 
not only opposed to the serpent, but to the seed of the 
serpent ; and as the seed of the serpent mean the un- 
godly, who are denominated the children of the wicked 
ene, Matth. xii. 38, and “a generation of vipers ;” so 
the woman’s seed must include the followers of Christ, 
as well as himself. Woman is here used tropically for 
the church of Ged, and as Jesus is emphatically the 
seed of the woman, through supernatural agency, so all 
believers are in a spiritual sense the children of Zion, 
by a supernatural birth. Hence, in Rev. xii. where 
there is a figurative description of the church and her 
conflict with Satan, there is an obvious allusion to the 
terms of the first promise. We there read of a woman 
and her seed, and of a dragon and his angels ; and the 
seed of the woman are said to be they who keep the 
commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. And in many of the prophecies, the church is 
represented as a woman, and as the mother of a nume- 
rous seed. Isaiah liv. 1; lxvi. 8. And in allusion to 
the first. promise, it is said to all Christians, “‘ God shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” Rom, xvi. 2C. 
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The captain of salvation will call the very feeblest of 
his people to put their feet, as it were, upon the neck 
of their foe, to his unspeakable mortification ; and thus 
will he “ still the enemy and avenger.” 

The Redeemer is represented as at once a warrior, a 
sufferer, and a conqueror. And in a most striking 
manner has this description of his character been veri- 
fied. As the penalty of the violated law included that 
kindand measure of suffering, which alone can be an ade- 
quate satisfaction for sin, it was necessary that the Re- 
deemer of man should be a sufferer, in order to expiate 
guilt, and to vindicate the injured government of 
Heaven. And as death. and the other consequences of 
sin, are in themselves incompatible with the happiuess 
of man, and are therefore represented as enemies; it 
behoved the Saviour to subdue them. But he had 
active agents also to oppose and overcome. ‘* The Son 
of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil.” Man had suffered himself to be over- 
come by Satan, and God had in judgment abandoned 
him to his influence and tyranny ; and it was necessary 
that the Saviour should be subjected to the assaults and 
the harassing influence of the powers of darkness, in 
order to redeem from the hand of these enemies. 

And we ought not to think, that in consequence of 
the dignity and glory of the person of Christ, the vic- 
tory won by him was easily obtained. No, it was in- 
deed a hard won triumph. The contest was truly of a 
desperate nature. Not only did the adversary stir up 
the whole of his emissaries on earth, to put him to pain, 
to procure his death, and his death by crucifixion, in the 
hope of covering him with infamy, and of crushing his 
empire for ever; but he called in the aid of his angels, 
principalities and powers, and himself took the lead in 
the conflict. And when the bitter cup of expiation was 
put into the hands of the Redeemer, and when, as he 
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drank of it, his soul was “exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death ;’ the tempter added to his woes, by sugges- 
tions the most horrible and distressing, which were de- 
signed to undermine his faith and his confidence in God, 
and to make him fail in his great undertaking. Lan- 
guage cannot describe, nor can imagination conceive, 
the bitterness of this conflict with the hosts of darkness, 
drawn up, in hideous array, against “ the man of sor- 
rows,” and the friend of sinners. It was not the at- 
tacks of the enemy merely, which chiefly affected him: 
but those attacks considered as an expression of the 
divine displeasure, on account of the rebellion of man. 
The hand of God was in this part of his sufferings, as 
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well as in others; for we are told, that he was “led ~ 


up of the spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of 
Satan.” Matth. iv. 1. And the same hand was in his 
whole conflicts with the enemy. Now this feeling, 
when accompanied with other expressions of divine dis- 
pleasure, must have been quite overwhelming. In the 
paroxysm of his agony, frowned on by his God, and sur- 
rounded by the powers and principalities of Hell, he 
showed the feelings of humanity, by again and again 
imploring that the cup might, for a time, be withdrawn 
But such was the firm daring of his soul, that even then, 
he said ; “nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” 
Luke xxii. 42. 

What, however, can we say ona subject, which 
brings us, as it were, into close contact with the world 
of spirits, and which cannot fail to overwhelm the mind 
with a feeling of unutterable awe, if properly impres- 
sed with the gloomy grandeur, and the fearful mysteri- 
ousness which covers it? ‘The cup was fora time 
withdrawn, at least in its more bitter ingredients ; but 
yet he was reserved for more, and even still greater 
sufferings on the cross. There too did his invisible 
enemies assault him ; there he at last expired under 
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that load of anguish, which was “‘ omnipotently pressed 
into the very heart of a sensibility incomparable ;” but 
there too, he conquered, even when he fell. Yes, by 
dying he overcame death, and him that had the power 
of it. Heb. ii. 14. 

What a contrast is there between the first and the 
second Adam? The former was placed in paradise, 
where he enjoyed in abundance every earthly good, and 
yet the will and the authority of God failed to keep him 
from eating of the only tree from which he was com- 
manded to abstain: The latter was in a wilderness 
where no food could be had, he was worn out with hun- 
ger, and with the painful conflict which he had long 
sustained with the tempter ; and yet he would not for 
a moment question the divine veracity and goodness, 
nor use any extraordinary means to procure a supply of 
food ; but as he was placed in uncommon circumstances, 
he trusted for corresponding support. Adam presumed 
upon the indulgent goodness of Heaven, in a way which 
struck at the truth of God, pledged in his threatening ; 
for he imagined, that punishment would not follow his 
sin: Jesus rejected every idea of tempting God by un- 
necessarily venturing on danger. Adam was lord of 
this world, and with this dominion over the creatures it 
contained, he was not satisfied even in the midst of a- 
bundance. Jesus, though in poverty and affliction, and 
exposed to the attacks of the beasts of the desert, scorn- 
ed with the most sacred indignity, the thought of ub- 
taining by transgression even all the glory and grandeur 
of the world. Nor was this the only time of tempta- 
tion, for we are told that Satan departed from him only 
«‘ for a season.” Luke iv. 13. And the temptation 
in the desert, while it was a present trial, appears to 
have also a pre-signification of the various kinds of 
temptation with which he should afterwards be assault- 
ed in the course of his public ministry. We know, that 
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the temtper assaulted him with unprecedented severity 
towards the close of his life. John xiv. 30. Language 
cannot express, nor can imagination conceive, what he 
endured in his last conflict with the powers of darkness. 
But from what we see in the temptations of the wilder- 
ness, and from what is said of his agony in the Garden, 
and of his distress upon Calvary, it is easy to believe, 
that his faith and confidence in God, and his love to us, 
were assaulted in the most awful and horrible manner. 
The prince of the powers and principalities of dark- 
ness did his worst. There was here required the migh- 
tiest of efforts ; there was here all the exertion and the 
arduousness of a tremendous combat ; every faculty must 
have been most intensely engaged, and every holy prin- 
ciple must have been in its highest exercise. What a 
spectacle to the spiritual and invisible world! Here 
indeed was the great captain of salvation “ seen of an- 
gels.” Yes, into this wondrous scene they would “ de- 
sire to look.” But no advantage could the prince of 
darkness obtain. He had foiled the first Adam, even 
though surrounded with the bliss of paradise ; but the 
second Adam resisted and overcame him, though every 
circumstance seemed to favour his attacks. Neither the 
cravings of hunger in the wilderness, nor the parchings 
of thirst at the well of Jaceb, or on the cross itself ; nor 
all his mental anguish, far very far surpassing the most 
excruciating bodily torture, could be made to abstract 
his mind from the arduous work in which he was en- 
gaged, or cause him to murmur or repine because of the 
hardships with which it was attended. Never did he 
seek relief by unlawful means ; but, on the contrary, he 
prosecuted his work to a glorious consummation in the 
midst of protracted conflicts, complicated trials, and 
unutterable sorrows ; while the shades of death were all 
gathering around him, and when Heaven and Earth 
and Hell seemed as if combined against him. Well 
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may it be said, that ‘he spoiled principalities and pow- 
ers, and made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in his cross. Col. ii. 15. 

And what was the armour of which he spoiled them, 
—and by what means did he overcome them? We have 
already seen, that the tempter originally employed false- 
hood and deceit to effect his purpose. He virtually de- 
nied the truth, and the righteousness of God when he 
said, “‘ Ye shall not surely die ;” and he denied the di- 
vine goodness also, when he added, ‘ For God doth 
know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened ; and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” Gen. iii. 4,5. Thus did he virtually 
say, “ Ye may eat of the tree without fear, for no evil 
consequences whatever will follow ; do not dwell upon 
the threatening of death, for it cannot be executed ; the 
commandment given you, cannot be obeyed without loss 
to yourselves, and this God well knows; disobedience 
is your interest ; God only wishes to keep you in a state 
of dependence, and for this end he would sacrifice your 
happiness, by denying you that enjoyment of which 
your nature is capable, and which he knows this for- 
bidden tree is able to communicate.” Thus did he re- 
present the Creator as jealous of his creatures: as defi- 
cient alike in veracity, righteousness, and goodness ; 
and as giving a law which was an arbitrary imposition. 
And thus were the most horrible falsehoods instilled 
into the minds of our original parents, and by means of 
these insinuations their hearts were corrupted. — 

Now how opposite to such representations were the 
facts of the case. God hath given to man “ all things 
richly to enjoy.” He had placed him ina garden of 
pleasure; he had granted him intimate converse with 
himself, as a father and a friend; he had brought his 
duty within his view, in a manner most distinct, by 
connecting it with an object of sense, and by reducing 
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it to a single point, to which it was most easy to sum- 
mon all his vigilance and his vigour. And was it not 
most reasonable to require a proof of subjection, and was 
it not even an instance of very great kindness, to re- 
quire only a proof so simple and easy, as that which 
was chosen? But the same weapons which were used 
in establishing the empire of Satan, are employed still 
in maintaining and extending it. The God of this 
world rules his subjects by means of falsehood and er- 
ror. He “ blinds the minds of them that believe not ;” 
2 Cor. iv. 4; he takes the truth from the hearts of 
those who have heard it, Matth. xii. 19; and excites 
and inflames their prejudice against it, Acts xii. 10; 
and through his subtility, he corrupts the mind from 
the simplicity that is in Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 3. Hence, 
we read of “ the devices of Satan ;’’ of “ the snare of 
the devil ;’ and of his “ deceiving the whole world.” 
We accordingly find, that men still credit the assertion, 
«« Ye shall not surely die.’ Wherefore doth the wicked 
eontemn God, is the question of the Psalmist ; and the 
answer is, “ he hath said in his heart, thou wilt not re- 
quire it.” ‘“ They have belied the Lord, and said it is 
not He, neither shall evil come upon us.” Jer. v. 12. 
“‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not speedily 
executed, therefore the heart of the children of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.” Ezek. viii. 11. Men 
continue also to conceive of the law of Heaven, as 
rigorous and severe ; to reproach the thought of entire 
dependence upon God, by representing sin as necessary 
to happiness, religion as a system of gloomy restraints, 
and as in fact, but another name for melancholy. < It 
is vain,” say they, “ to serve God ;” and “ the proud, 
they call happy.” Mal. iii. 14, 15. 

Now, what is the spirit of this conduct, but that of 
the original temptation? It is by inspiring men with 
the most erroneous views of the character and govern- 
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ment ef God, that Satan rules over his s: ubjects. His 
kingdom, therefore, is founded on ignorance and error, 
on falsehood and deceit. It merits our attention here, 
that as it is the policy of Satan to keep the consciences 
of sinners quiet, so he still suggests to them, in a great 
variety of fornis, that they shall not surely die. He 
will, for instance insinuate, that God is too good te 
condemn and to punish his creatures for gratifying their 
desires ; he will dwell on what is called his general 
mercy, and will even pervert the Gospel, as an en- 
couragement to sin, with the hope of impunity. This 
is still but the old armour in a new form; and if the 
consciences of sinners will not be quieted by these 
means, but continue to thunder the denunciations of 
Heaven, he will then take a different course. He in 
such cases, suggests the impossibility of God’s fergiving 
iniquity, or at least, such guilt as that of the awakened 
individual. Thus does he rob God of his goodness, as 
he had before robbed him of his truth and his righteous- 
ness. In the one case, he tempts to presumption, and 
in the other, he tempts to despair. 

But how was it that the second Adam spoiled prin- 
cipalities and powers? It was not by a mere act of 
omnipotence, as when he ejected evil spirits by the 
word of his power. The power which he manifested in 
ejecting such spirits from the bodies of men, was sig- 
nificant of that which he still employs in delivering his 
people from their spiritual enemies ; but his sitdond 
victory was achieved in a different way, and this ori- 
ginal victory is the ground upon which the kind of 
power that he exerts in the redemption of sinners, has 
come to be exercised. Had Satan been defeated by an 
“act of mere omnipotence, he could have said, that it 
was because there is no resisting superior force ; but 
that the nature of the contest was not thereby de- 
termined. 
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it was then, by his humiliation, and his sufferings, 
and his death, that the triumph of the second Adam 
was achieved. On the eross, he gave the lie to Satan. 
If ever it had been true, that guilt and misery could 
be separated, it would have been when the beloved Son 
of the Father was standing in the room of transgres- 
sors; but even then, there was no deliverance from the 
curse. How false then, the assertion, “ Ye shall not 
surely die.” Here, therefore, there was a most stu- 
pendous display of the truth and the righteousness of 
Jehovah ; here the divine law was magnified and made 
honourable ; and here the inconceivable evil and malig- 
nity of sin came to be most impressively exhibited. 
And if Immanuel, the righteous one, thus suffered 
when he became answerable for sin, how can the guilty 
expect to sustain the pressure of the curse? <* If these 
things were done in a green tree, what shall be done 
ina dry?” Luke xxiii. 31. In other words, if such 
be the sufferings, even of Immanuel the righteous one, 
what must be the feelings of the wicked, who are as fit 
for punishment, as a dry tree is for burning? The 
spirit of God accordingly convinces men of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is judged. John xvi. 
11. He convinces them of the certainty of the final 
overthrow, and the certain misery of all the enemies of 
Jesus, by showing the fallacy of those Satanic delusions, 
which lull the conscience asleep, as manifested in the 
most awful of facts; the death of the Son of God, in 
the room of transgressors,—and by thus showing the 
defeat of the father of lies. But while the tempter vir- 
tually denied the divine abhorrence of sin, he at the 
same time denied the divine love to righteousness ; for 
he in effect said, “ It is vain to serve God, and what 
profit will it be to keep his commandment?” But 
while in the death of Christ, we see the determination 
of Ged to punish transgression, in his resurrection and 
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glory, we see the love of Jehovah to righteousness. 
And the doom pronounced on the deceiver of man, and 
of which our Lord’s triumph over him in his death and 
resurrection is a pledge, is designed to impress us with 
a sense of the inflexible justice of Heaven, and of the 
divine complacency in rectitude and holiness. This 
complacency in righteousness is farther manifested, 
-in the exalted glory to which the redeemed are ele- 
vated, for the sake of the perfect work of the heavenly 
Adam. * 

And not only did the captain of salvation thus vin- 
dicate the truth and the righteousness of God, he also 
vindicated, and illustriously displayed his abundant 
goodness. Was it possible that He, who so loved the 
world, when sunk in guilt and in sin, as to give his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but might have everlasting life, could 
have denied his obedient creatures any object, from a 
wish to keep them from happiness? Assuredly not. 
The love of God, as displayed in the sufferings and 
death of the Redeemer, gave the le to all the asper- 
sions which had then, and have since, been cast by 
‘the tempter on the goodness of Jehovah. And let 
it be considered, that the same is applicable to all those 
principles, by which the law of God is still represented 
by the world, as rigorous and severe in its precepts, 
and as unjust in its sanction ; and by which the service 
of God is reproached, as necessarily connected with the 
loss of enjoyment, and with subjection to melancholy. 
Can it be, that he who gave up his own Son to suffer 
and to die for sinners, that he might redeem them from 
all evil, and bring them to the most exalted of joys, 
can have given a law, obedience to which is incom- 
patible with happiness, or can have required any ser- 
-vice which must necessarily plunge into melancholy ? 
No, “ God is love;” and this is demonstrated in his 
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works of providence, but, above all, in the work of 
redemption. In the cross of the Saviour, we have the 
fullest demonstration, that the law of Heaven is at once 
holy, and just, ind good ; and that the penalty annexed 
to the breach of it, is nothing more than the violation 
of it righteously deserves. In a word, how solemnly 
are men warned of the evil nature of sin, by this fear- 
ful display of the effects of its guilt ! how affectionately 
are they assured, that “ God is love,” that “in the 
keeping of his commandments, there is a great reward,” 
and that “ the way of transgressors is hard!” and how 
kindly and tenderly are they entreated to abandon sin, 
as the ruin of enjoyment, and to return to Him who 
here presents himself, as ready to meet all their wants, 
to supply all their deficiencies, and to fill them with 
blessings more than they can ask, and even more than 
their hearts can conceive! Yes! obedience, so far from 
being incompatible with enjoyment, is the very element 
of bliss. , 

And let it be considered that as Jesus is the image 
of the invisible God, so his love to sinners is an exhibi- 
tion of the heart of Jehovah. And what a view does 
this give of the exuberance of the divine mercy and 
grace? So far from denying us genuine enjoyment, he 
assumed our nature, and he bore the load of our guilt, 
that he might redeem us from the penalty which sin 
had incurred, and that thus he might open to our thirsty 
souls “ the fountain of life.’ And he did this when - 
we had fallen from our allegiance, when our hearts 
were the seat of unremitting rebellion, and when all 
our guilt in its every variety, and in its every aggrava- 
tion, stood full in his view, and was pressing him to the 
very dust of death. Traly, this is love that passeth 
knowledge, and love in full and delightful harmony 
with righteousness and truth. Yes, nee is the divine 
philanthropy in its embodied character. 
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Had Satan been subdued by a mere act of omnipo- 
tence, his defeat had been nothing, when compared with 
a defeat sustained through the very sufferings and death 
of the man of sorrows. It was by the mighty energy 
of moral principle, sustaining with unyielding firmness, 
the most overwhelming assaults ; it was by the con- 
founding blaze of moral glory, bursting forth from be- 
hind the clouds, which covered the face of the man of 
sorrows ; and it was by converting the very attacks of 
the enemy, into the means of forcing him to feel how 
awful goodnessis, and hew utterly worthless and miser- 
able he himself was, that the Saviour triumphed, even 
in “ the hour and the power of darkness... Yes, the 
victory was gained by the full development of those 
sacred principles, which constitute the moral glory of 
Jehovah, which, when-set beside the malignant charac- 
ter of Satan, must have impressed him with a sense of 
his own contemptible nothingness, and his ewn moral 
worthlessness,—must have flashed upon him the un- 
welcome and miserable conviction, that the God of all 
worth frowned upon him with ineffable contempt, and 
must have excited the most thrilling apprehensions of 
his final doom, to which his defeat must have appeared, ~ 
as the solemn, the determined, and the irrevocable seal 
of the Eternal. 

This wasa mode of conquest which Satan could not 
have anticipated. That the powers of darkness were 
quite disappointed, and met with a shock which was 
quite unexpected,.is plainly intimated, when it is said, 
that the Saviour spoiled: them, and in triumph made an 
open show of them on his cross. As man was aban- 
doned to the power of the tempter, asa punishment for 
yielding to his influence, so it behoved the Saviour to 
redeem the guilty by bearing the curse, and then by 
an act of power, taking “ the prey from the mighty,” 
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as the adversary continued to exert a most unhappy 
influence, by means of the most false representations 
of the character and law of God, it was necessary to the 
deliverance of his captives, that all his lies should be 
detected and exposed. Now, this they could effec- 
tually be, only by means such as those which were 
employed in the humiliation of Christ. Well might 
the captain of salvation say, in the anticipation of his 
sufferings and death: « Now is the judgment of this 
world,” that is, now is the grand crisis when it must be 
decided to whom the empire belongs, and who shall in 
future visibly possess the government. Hell was alarm- 
ed for the safety of its rule, in this province of rebel- 
lion, and summoned all its energies to counteract the 
designs of the deliverer of men. And not only did the 
contest respect “ this world ;” for upon its issue it de- 
pended, whether the plan of the King eternal and uni- 
versal to arrest the progress of rebellion, should, or should 
not be successful. The question then, was a question 
of rivalship, between the rightful monarch of the uni- 
verse, and the head of a widely extended revolt, who 
was struggling for a moral ascendancy over the hearts 
of mankind ; and upon the decision of the conflict, other 
interests of indescribable importance, and of numerous 
and diversified bearings, were suspended. 

But the issue was not doubtful. In the anticipation 
of the hour, and the power of darkness, the Redeemer 
said in a tone of triumph: “ Now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out.” John xii. 31. And yet it was 
not a question of mere strength ; for the government of 
Ged is of a moral nature, and is maintained by appro- 
priate means. Its issue rested, as we have seen, on 
those principles of a moral and spiritual nature, which 
were called inte exercise, and gloriously displayed by 
“ the captain of salvation.” It is not by mere physical 
foree, that sinners are restored to holiness, or that holy 
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creatures are preserved in it. The government of ‘ra- 
tional creatures requires that they be treated in a way 
corresponding to the moral principles of their nature. 
Of omnipotence, the universe already had many de- 
monstrations. But it was of incalculable moment to 
the government of God, that the moral attributes of 
deity should all be developed in their individual excel- 
lence, and their illustrious harmony. | 

Jesus, as Immanuel, was indeed “ the mighty one,” 
on whom our salvation depended, and doubtless, his 
omnipotence was indispensably necessary; but his 
divine energy was then exercised, in giving vigour to 
his human nature, when under the pressure of our 
guilt. There can be nc doubt, that humanity person- 
ally united with divinity, is capable of bearing what 
humanity, by itself, never could have borne. But there 
is a wide difference between the employment of omni- 
potence, to crush the adversary by a stroke of power, 
and omnipotence employed in preserving humanity 
from succumbing under a load of sorrow and of suffer- 
ing, and in giving scope for the full development of all 
that is divinely great, and divinely good, in the brother 
and champion of the family of man. It was thus that 
the Saviour upheld, in all their strength, the pillars of 
that throne which sinners had insulted,—that by him 
the grandeur, and the loveliness of the attributes of 
deity, were exhibited in the palpable characters of a 
man ;—and that he made the most awful of the perfec- 
tions of Jehovah, to become grounds of confidence and 
hope, by pouring upon them the lustre of a high and 
a holy vindication. And then did he remove those 
barriers, which the rectitude and the immutability and 
the truth of the Almighty appeared to establish, in the 
way of all gracious communication with sinners ; and 
thus did he bereave the adversary of his malignant joy, 
by causing to burst forth upon him, the full effulgence 
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of the high majesty of Heaven, to his unutterable eon- 
fusion. Yes, through the sufferings of Immanuel, a 
full orbed deity shines forth. He who had hushed the 
tumults of the deep, before whom his enemies had 
fallen backward to the ground, and who with an energy 
resistless had said to the dead, “‘ come forth ;” stooped 
to the lowest debasement, and to sufferings of a kind 
the most abhorrent to his nature, that he might fully 
develop the glory of God. 

There is a pre-eminent grandeur in a victory thus 
achieved. Here, not the omnipotence simply, but the 
whole moral greatness of Jehovah shines in the view 
of the intelligent creation, to excite and to deepen in 
every holy subject of the government of God, the feel- 
ings of love and of veneration, of willing subjection, 
and of all possible homage. And how admirably fitted 
is a revelation such as this, to secure the stability of the 
moral world in holiness and bliss! And with regard 
to the human race, what a fitness is there in it to re- 
store them to the love and the service of Jehovah ! 

Man was corrupted by the belief of a lie, and his 
heart is purified by the belief of the truth. Not indeed, 
that the truth has this effect without the influence of 
the Spirit of God ; but this is the instrument by which 
the divine spirit acts. Slavish terror rather drives from 
God than attracts to him. Till we are brought to trust 
in Him, we cannot come to him with a proper spirit. 
But to meet this state of mind, and to gain our confi- 
dence, his goodness and his mercy have been revealed 
in the Gospel. Not that the only design of the atone- 
ment is to convince sinners of the goodness of God, 
and thus to persuade them to lay aside their enmity to 
him. If a display of mere justice would harden the 
heart, a display of mere goodness or benevolence, would 
not reconcile it to the purity and holiness of God. That 
which renovates the mind, and recovers the wandering 
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heart to Jehovah, is the union of his love and purity ; 
of his mercy, and truth:; of his justice and his grace ; 
in a word, of all that.is good, and all that is great in 
the plan of redemption. Kindness associated with 
weakness, or unconnected with righteousness, may 
excite a spurious gratitude and a selfish joy, but will 
never command the love of the divine rectitude and 
holiness, or stamp upon the soul the moral likeness of 
God. 

We have seen, that. when man fell, God withdrew 
from him those divine influences which he had hitherto 
enjoyed, and also left him exposed to the efforts. of the 
tempter to whom he had yielded. But Jesus hath re- 
deemed his people from their subjection to Satan, by 
providing an honourable channel for the communica- 
tion of that Holy Spirit, who opens the blinded eyes 
of the captive, “ turns him from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.” And the Saviour 
has not only done this by his sacrifice; by the same 
means, he has detected and exposed the falsehoods. of 
the tempter, and developed and illustrated the charac- 
ter of God, and so delineated his glory as with’a sun 
beam, that he has furnished the most efficient instru- 
ment for the moral recovery of min. Yes, it is by the 
spirit of God shining in the heart, that there is impart- 
ed the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ. Jesus.. This Gospel is “ the power of 
God to salvation,” from the love and from the practice 
of sin ; because it proclaims the divine plan of pardon 
and acceptance, through the finished work of the Re- 
deemer. Rom. i. 16,17. By this heavenly energy and 
light, darkness and error are banished from the mind, 
and the heart is reconciled to God ; so that jealousy and 
distrust are succeeded by confidence and hope ; hostility 
gives place to love, and the turbulence of guilt and of 
passion, to holy and heavenly peace. 
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We have already adverted, to the way in which the 
deceiver tempts to the opposite evils of presumption 
and despair. Now, both are prevented by the Gospel 
of peace. The doctrine of the cross, while it pours 
gladness into the heart of the believing sinner, speaks 
death to the presumptuous despiser of the truth. It 
stamps upon sin a character of baseness and malignity 
which no language can express ; for even in the glory 
of his mercy, the perfections of God are not in the least 
compromised, nor is the honour of his law tarnished. 
And such is the grandeur of the love of God, as here 
exhibited, that the affection and the confidence of the 
heart are commanded. Thus, affectionate fear and re- 
verential love are alike produced in the soul; and in 
the happy union and mixture of these, we reflect the 
likeness of Him, of whom it is said, “ God is light,” 
and “ God is love.” Thus, by “the shield of faith” in 
the Gospel proclaimed from the cross, we are preserved 
alike from presumption on the one hand, and from de- 
spair on the other. 

The adversary expected, that, by drawing mankind 
into sin, he would reduce the Almighty to the necess- 
sity either of executing the sentence of his law, and 
thereby ruining the world, which he had. with evident 
satisfaction just pronounced to be good: or of dis- 
solving the connexion between sin and misery by the 
authority of mere power.’ The former would have 
gratified the malice and impiety of Satan, but the 
jatter would in certain respects have been no less, if 
not still more, gratifying. Had forgiveness been dis- 
pensed irrespective of atonement, then, instead of being 
the means of arresting the progress of rebellion in the 
universe, it would have dishonoured the character and 
government of God, and would have afforded encour- 
agement to others to follow the example. And besides, 
had mercy of this kind been extended to.mankind, and 
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not to the powers and principalities of darkness, the 
punishment of the latter could not have been traced to 
the righteousness and truth of the judge, and thus Hell 
had been stripped of half its misery. The love of God 
had appeared as if connected with weakness and ca- 
price; or a virtual reflection had been cast upon his 
government, as connected with a law, the provisions of 
which could not be effected, without doing more harm 
than good,—and an impression of meanness had been 
stamped on his character, for denominating the remis- 
sion of the penalty an act of pure grace, while in a great 
measure it appeared to bean act of justice. Ina word, 
he could neither have had the honour of his love and 
his grace, nor that of his righteousness and truth. The 
punishment of Satan and his angels had thus lost al- 
most all effect, as an example ; for the intelligent cre- 
ation had been incapacitated for either loving or rever- 
ing the Almighty, and the enemy had in fact triumphed. 
But by the mediation of Christ, and the salvation of 
sinners through his great propitiatory sacrifice, the Al- 
mighty has at once glorified his love and revealed the 
unspotted holiness of his character, and has maintained. 
the honour of his law, in a manner far more impressive 
than if all mankind had perished ; so that while mercy 
triumphs, the claims of truth and of righteousness are 
answered to the full. Ina werd, man is saved, while 
God is glorified, and the universe profited by the moral 
lessons taught in the cross of the Redeemer. 

Nor has the adversary reduced God to the necessity, 
either of condemning the whole of mankind to perdi- 
tion, er of saving the whole of them, irrespective of 
their abandoning that unbelief which had led them. 
astray, and their returning to their Lord. The latter 
were in fact to abrogate the divine law; for why hold 
out a threatening with the one hand, and an assurance 
of safety even in rebellion, with the other? Could any 
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thing be more absurd? But according to the plan of 
redemption through Christ, the Almighty neither con- 
signs the whole of mankind to perdition without mercy, 
nor saves them, though to the last they persist and die 
in their rebellion. It were indeed strange, if sinners 
might with impunity trifle with or reject the revelation 
of mercy. The salvation of all, though they should 
continue in rebellion, and persist in hostility to that 
truth which reveals to them the way of redemption, 
were subversive of the moral government of God,—in- 
consistent with the means by which it is exercised, and 
inconsistent indeed with the very nature of salvation 
itself; for, in what way can moral agents come under 
the sanctifying influence of the truth, but by believing 
it? And what remains, but that they who receive aot 
the love of it, must in the very nature of things, be ex- 
cluded from its blessings? A declaration that all mew 
shall infallibly be pardoned, even though they should 
continue to the end unbelievers of the truth, and should 
die obstinately adhering to the kingdom of darkness, 
would in fact make the government of Heaven one 
great system of patronage to wickedness, and would 
therefore be matter of triumph to the enemy. For, in- 
stead of being the means of arresting the progress of 
sin in the universe, it would afford avery great en- 
couragement to rebellion; it would lull the principle 
of fear entirely asleep, by rendering nugatory all the 
warnings, admonitions, and denunciations of Scripture, 
and would lessen that reverence which even the good- 
ness of God itself is fitted to produce. It would in fact 
amount to a bill of indemnity to all sinners, even con- 
tinuing such, and would be a license to rebel under an 
assurance of impunity, while the honour of the holy 
and righteous character of God, and the one of his 
creation would be sacrificed. 
But so far from this being the declared purpose of 
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God, the very first intimation of mercy in the sentence 
pronounced on the serpent, supposes that a party would 
continue to adhere to him, and should therefore share 
in his doom. The seed of the woman, as we have seen, 
includes all true believers and members of the. church 
of Christ, as opposed to the seed of the serpent.. And 
_by the seed of the serpent, are to be understood, his 
followers or children, who do his. lusts and_ his deeds ; 
or in a word, who adhere to his cause. John. viii. 41— 
44. Now, this supposes the exercise of moral. govern- 
ment, under the mediatorial economy, as well as. the 
exercise of sovereign favour... And accordingly, the 
Saviour is invested with authority, to which subjection 
is required from all; and when he comes again, he will 
separate the tares from the wheat, for he will cause to 
be ‘gathered out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into 
a furnace of fire; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” Now, the tares are denominated ‘ the child- 
ren of the wicked one.” Matth. xiii. 388-42. And who 
then can such be, but his followers and adherents? 
-The Almighty, therefore, has not been reduced to the 
alternative of either consigning all mankind to perdition, 
without mercy ; or of saving them all by an act of au- 
thority merely, irrespective either of an atonement, or 
of their abandoning the cause of the adversary, and re- 
turning to their rightful Lord. To have pardoned them 
without an atonement, would have been to sacrifice, ‘as , 
4we have seen, the character and government of God ; 
-and to receive them into Heaven without a change in 
-their character, would have rendered the blessing of 
forgiveness almost wholly nugatery ; because, in that 
case, its benefits could not have been enjoyed. But in 
the plan of redemption provision is made, both for a 
change of state, and for a change of character. And 
though these blessings are the result of pure favour, 
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they are bestowed through the medium of faith in the sav- 
ing truth; so that a foundation is laid for the exercise 
of moral rule, as well as of sovereign favour. The 
character is not changed by an act of mere omnipotence, 
for this were to deal with man in a way which is quite 
incompatible with his rational nature ; it were in fact 
to form a system entirely new, and which would there- 
fore be in some respects a ground of triumph to the ene- 
my, because it would involve an acknowledgment that 
nothing else could retrieve the disorder introduced by 
him. But through the atonement of Christ the bless- 
ings of mercy are received in a way most befitting the 
divine wisdom and righteousness. Every one who is 
saved will ascribe it to grace, and such as perish will 
have their blood upon their own heads. The divine 
grace is manifested in the salvation of an innumerable 
multitude of the race of Adam, gathered out of all na- 
tions, and people, and tongues ; and none of his race 
ure ruined, but those who continue to adhere to the 
serpent ; and even their ruin will serve to aggravate 
his misery. Had man been left to his fate, there would 
have been a malignant gratification enjoyed by the ene- 
my, even though, asa punishment for seducing him, 
there had been inflicted an increase of the misery to 
which he already was exposed. For the mere increase of 
that misery had not at all been comparable to the wretch- 
edness of his fate in consequence of the victory of 
Christ. 

We presume not to draw aside the veil behind which 
the Almighty inflicts the penalties of his violated law ; 
but certain it is, from the nature of the victory obtain- 
ed over Satan, that it must be wrong to represent the 
powers of darkness more as tormenters of others, than 
as sufferers themselves. The resurrection of the wicked 
from that very death which the serpent introduced, 
and their union with him in the endurance of misery, 
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will only serve to increase his, as wellas their wretch- 
edness. The present is a time of active temptation 
with him and his companions, and they are even goaded 
on by a mad infatuation, because they know that their 
time is short ; but the case will be very different when 
they are finally crushed by the seed of the woman. 
Such will be the ground of the condemnation of the 
wicked,—such the circumstances in which the sentence 
will be executed,—and such its effects upon the tempter 
himself, and upon his cause ;—that what would in other 
circumstances have afforded a kind of infernal joy, will 
now rather be fuel to the fire of perdition, and will not 
afford even a malignant gratification. What though 
the enemy succeeded in bruising his heel, even unto 
death ; the Redeemer soon burst the bonds of the tomb ; 
rose to an immortal and glorious life ; ascended on high, 
leading captivity captive, dragging his enemies, as it 
were.at the wheels of his triumphal chariot, and ex- 
posing their weakness and their folly to the contempt 
of the universe. Yes, the blow then given to the 
head of the serpent can never be healed. Instead of 
recovering from it, he shall continue to languish till 
his cause has suffered an utter and an eternal ex- 
tinction. 

Such is the nature of the present dispensation, and 
such are our circumstances, that we have but a very 
partial acquaintance with the fearful effects of moral 
evil on a rational being ; but at the end of all things, 
there shall be exhibited before us, such views of its 
direful issue and its malignant; nature, as will fix on 
our minds impressions altogether indelible. But this 
awful scene will be connected with the full disclosure 
ot the new creation, in the plenitude of moral glory, 
and of heavenly beauty,—with the destruction of the 
works of Satan, and with triumph of the cause of 


righteousness and truth. 
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Let it be observed, that we have introduced the sub’ 
ject of the misery of the adversary, not for the purpose 
of dwelling on his sufferings, as such, but for that of 
showing their cause,—the effulgence of the divine glory. 
What a contrast was exhibited by tne Saviour, between 
the true character of God, and that ascribed to him by 
the tempter! And when we think of the interest taken: 
by the hosts of Heaven in the cross of the Redeemer, 
we can easily conceive, how utterly contemptible the 
principles and the lies of Satan must there have appear- 
ed to them. It is not for us to say, how much the sta- 
bility of the moral world is indebted to the triumph 
which was then achieved, not merely over the adver- 
sary, personally considered, but over his cause. ‘The 
victory does not so much consist in subjecting the ene- 
my to suffering, however severe, as in the full develop- 
ment and complete vindication of all the truths, and 
principles, and qualities, which are embodied in that 
glorious manifestation of the character of God, and of 
the relations between him and his creatures, which was 
effected by the seed of the woman. This is indeed 
connected with the misery of the powers of darkness, 
but that is only a subordinate end. Their misery ori- 
ginates in themselves. In no case does the Almighty 
take any pleasure in the infliction of pain, considered 
in itself. The proper ground or reason of the condem- 
nation of sinners is, not that the glory of God may be 
promoted by their punishment; for their guilt is the 
real cause of their suffering ; but occasion is taken from 
their guilt to glorify the divine perfections of holiness, 
and justice, and truth. And occasion has also been 
taken from the guilt of the fallen angels, in their treat- 
ment of the human race, to give a more full display of 
the whole attributes of Deity, than could otherwise 
have been given. This is unquestionably the great 
spring of their misery, not only because it utterly dis- 
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appomts them, but because it gives them a nearer view 
of his character, and marks out the points of contrariety 
between Him and them; while from this appalling 
glory there is no retreat for them, and being for ever 
confronted with it, their own hearts must execute ven- 
geance on themselves. But yet it is not so much in 
their sufferings, as in that which. occasions them, that 
the grand object of Heaven is displayed, and the triumph 
of the Saviour is gained. 

It is on the latter subject, accordingly, that the 
Scriptures dwell ; and the former is introduced only for 
the purpose of its better illustration, and even then, it 
is stated in a very general way, and not in detail. On 
the latter subject, then let our minds be fixed. There 
is here an attractive and an overcoming loveliness. 
Here the weary and the faint can repose on the love of 
the Redeemer, and on the grace of the Father of mer- 
eies, and the God of all eomfort. And here, even amid 
all the conflicts of the Christian pilgrimage, the heart 
can rejoice in the assurance of a final victory, and the 
soul can exult, as in the confidence of faith it says :— 
‘“ Jn all these things, we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us.” Yes, it is here that we 
enter into the meaning of these delightful words: « Be 
of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.” 

What an encouragement is this to wage war with the 
works of the adversary in ourselves, and with the general 
cause of evil in the world! The very least and feeblest 
of the church of Christ, shall at last participate in the 
fruits of his victory ; for even out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, God will perfect praise, that he may still, 
or strike dumb, the enemy and the avenger. Psalm 
vill. 2; Matth. xxi. 16. 
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SECTION V. 
OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Ir Adam failed to secure to himself and his posterity 
the blessing of eternal life, when all that was required 
was obedience to a law, hitherto unbroken ; it cannot 
for a moment be supposed, that any other mere creature 
could ever have redeemed man from destruction, and 
secured to him the possession of a blessed immortality, 
under the fearful difficulties incurred by his rebellion. 
Hence the necessity of a Saviour, who is possessed of 
Almighty power, end of infinite dignity and merit. 
The constitution of the mediator’s person had accord- 
ingly a special reference to the great design of satisfy- 
ing the claims of the divine law, and vindicating the 
character and government of God ; so that the offended. 
lawgiver might appear at once in all the majesty of un- 
spotted holiness, and in the free exercise of infinite 
mercy. It was necessary to the accomplishment of these 
ends, that the Redeemer should unite in his person, 
beth the divine and the human natures. 

- It was necessary that he should be a partaker of 
human nature, that he might stand in the relation of a 
brother to the redeemed, and undertake their cause in 
the character of a kinsman,—that in the same nature 
that sinned, the law might be obeyed, and its penalty 
suffered,—that as by a man came death, so by a man 
might come the resurrection from the dead,—that from 
the experience of human infirmities, he might be able to 
sympathize with, and have compassion on his brethren, 
in all their sufferings and trials:—in a word, that he 
might conquer Satan in that nature which he had se- 
duced and overcome, and thus the more glorify Jehovah, 
and disappoint the great enemy of God and of man. 
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Heb. ii. 14—18; iv. 15, 16. It was not necessary, 
however, that he should become man in the ordinary 
course of nature. Indeed had he doneso, he must have 
participated in the guilt of Adam’s sin, and have inhe- 
rited from him a depraved heart ; and instead of being 
able to expiate the sins of others, an offering had been 
necessary for himself. Besides, it cannot for a moment 
be supposed, that depraved humanity could ever have 
been personally united to deity. -The temple of God 
must of necessity be holy. Hence his miraculous con- 
ception by the power of the Holy Ghost, by which he 
was born into the world free from the smallest stain of 
guilt, and immaculately holy in nature. But though 
not descended from Adam in the same sense that we 
are, he did not assume our nature by the immediate 
new creation of a body, but derived his body in an in- 
comprehensible way from the virgin. Had the former 
been done, though he might have been /zke unto us, he 
would not have been akin to us, and could neither have 
been called the seed of the woman, nor that of Abra- 
ham and David. 

The Eternal word therefore was made flesh. He be- 
came a partaker with the children whom he came to 
save, “in flesh and in blood,” and “ was found in fa- 
shion asa man.” Phil. ii. 5; Gal. iv 5. Hethus form- 
ed an union with the objects of his grace, which includes 
in it all those ideas of natural relationship and of spe- 
cial interest, which constitute a proper ground, in the 
reason of things, and in the estimation of men, for the 
appointment of God that he should act as the substitute 
of sinners, and that they should be justified through 
him. There is evidently a propriety in forgiving an 
offender on the ground of the mediation of a father, or 
a brother, which is not to be found where there is no 
previous connexion or relation. And hence the glory 
of that constitution. in virtue of which the Redeemer 
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assumed our nature,.and as an elder brother and repte- 
sentative, submitted to the weight of the curse in the 
room of his adopted kindred. And all who believe in 
his sacrifice are treated as one with him. He and they 
are so closely united, that he is to them what the hus- 
band is to the wife, the foundation to the building, and 
the vine to the branches. But their union with him, 
proceeds on the principle of a previous sameness of na- 
ture. 

_ It was necessary, however, that our Redeemer should 
also be truly God. This was requisite, that his human 
nature might be capable of bearing the whole curse of 
the law, without sinking under it, and also to give value 
and efficacy to his sufferings. Were less accepted for 
atonement, than righteousness required, justice could not 
be satisfied. Atonement cannot be made by a substitute, 
unless the same end be answered by his interposition, as 
if the guilty had personally suffered. Now, inthe re- 
demption of man, this end could never have been gained 
by the sufferings of a mere creature, whose obedience 
could have been no more than duty, and whose humili- 
ation could be no lower than became him. And, though 
a perfectly holy creature cannot be doomed to suffer on 
his own account ; yet his suffering in the cause of. sin- 
ners, supposing this to take place, could never fully 
display the character of the offended lawgiver, the. na- 
ture-and extent of human guilt, or the divine righte- 
ousness in the remission of sin. But whilst the human 
nature of Jesus gave him,a brother’s right and interest 
in mankind, his divine nature made his sacrifice avail- 
able, and invested the law under which he placed. him- 
self, with a glory infinitely beyond what it could have 
acquired by the penal ruin of the race. When wecon- 
template His infinite dignity, we see in His obedience 
to the death, the awful and inviolable nature of the 
sanction of the law, an unutterably impressive discovery 
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of the divine abhorrence of sin, and a complete vindica- 
tion of the character and ways of God. The effect 
produced by this truly wonderful scene, infinitely sur- 
passes all that, in any circumstances, could have been 
produced by the most exalted of mere creatures. 

The Scriptures in the most explicit manner affirm 
the supreme divinity of the Redeemer of mankind. 
Thus, many passages of the Old Testament, which un- 
questionably speak of the Almighty Jehovah, are in the 
New, applied to the Saviour.. Compare Num. xxi. 5, 6, 
with 1 Cor. x. 9; Psalm cii. 25, 26, with Heb. i. 10; 
Isaiah vi. 2—4, with John xii. 40, 41 ; Isaiah xl. 3 
—8, with Luke i. 76; Mal. iii. 1, with Matth. xi. 10. 

_The names peculiar to God are given to him. He is 
called “ the mighty God.” Isaiah ix. 6. << The great 
God ;” Titus ii. 13; and “ God over all, blessed for 
ever.”” Rom. ix. 5. All the divine attributes are ascrib- 
ed to him, as omnipresence, Matth. xviii. 20. Eternity 
and self-existence. Rev. i. 11, compared with Isaiah 
xliv. 6; Jehn viii. 58, with Ex. ii. 14. Ommniscience. 
John, xxi. 17; Rev. ii. 23, compared with 1 Kings viii. 
39 ; Jer. xvii. 10. Omnipotence, Rev.i 8 ; Heb.i. 3; 
Phil. iii. 21. . 

The works of God are ascribed to him as creation. 
John i. 1—3; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2—10, compared 
with Jer. x. 11; Isaiah xl. 26—28, and xliv. 24. The 
preservation of all things. Heb. i. 3; Col. i.17. The 
resurrection of the dead. John v. 25—29. ‘The go- 
vernment of the world. John v. 27. Divine worship is 
paid to him. Compare Isaiah xli. 8, with John v. 23 ; 
Acts vii. 59; 1 Cor. i. 2; Rev. i. 5, and v.13, 14. 
Things are said of him which necessarily imply his su- 
preme divinity. For instance, he not only proclaims 
life, but he gives it. John x. 28. He himself is our 
life. Col. iii. 4, and the only foundation of our hope. 
2 Tim, i. 12; Isaiah xxviii. 16, with Jer. xvii. 5. The 
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great subject of the Gospel is, “ Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” 1 Cor. i. 23, and ii. 1,2. It is not merely by 
his doctrine, but by the value and the efficacy of his 
death, that he is the Saviour of men. 1 Peter 11. 24; 
iii. 18. He is the great propitiation for our sins. 
1 John iv. 10; which he could not have been, were he 
a mere creature. 

The deity and the atonement of Christ are inseparably 
connected. The man, indeed, who is not sensible of 
his guilt and his depravity, and who is not affected by 
his character and condition as a rebel against God, can 
see no reason why a divine Redeemer should be requi- 
site. But when the true nature, and the dismal result 
of sin are discerned, the necessity of such an atonement 
as was made by the Saviour is at once perceived, and 
the Gospel is embraced with joy. The soul then feels 
that if the deity and atonement of Christ are removed, 
there is nothing in the Gospel that is worthy of the 
name ; because there remains nothing that can purge 
the conscience from guilt, restore to the favour of God, 
or communicate solid hope to a sinner. It may serve 
to amuse the mind which is not affected by the fear of 
God, and the dread of the wrath to come; but never 
can it calm the troubled heart, and fill it with holy and 
humble confidence, when once it is alive to all that can 
manifest the glory of the character of Heaven, and the 
incalculable demerit which attaches to rebellion. 

Toa mind thus enlightened and impressed, it will 
appear quite evident, that the established order of na- 
ture cannot be expected to suggest a remedy for the 
moral condition of man. Something far above that 
order must be requisite for the maintenance of the glory 
ef God in the salvation of sinners, and for the recovery 
of man from a state of unrighteousness and rebellion 
to the image and service of Jehovah. And such is the 
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remedy provided by the incarnation and the death of 
Jesus. 

The revealed distinction in the deity thus comes to 
be viewed, not abstractly, but as a practical and most 
interesting truth to a trembling sinner. Accordingly, it 
is always taught us in connexion with the plan of re- 
demption, and for the purpose of explaining it, and 
never as an abstract and speculative subject. It must 
be self-evident, that the Almighty is in his nature infi- 
nitely and essentially different from every cther being, 
and what more reasonable than to conclude, that he is 
so also in the mode of his existence,—and that of course, 
nothing analogous to the manner of his subsistence is 
to be found among creatures? Right reason tells us 
this, but it is utterly above reason to comprehend the 
essence of Jehovah. And since the Scriptures reveal a 
threefold distinction in the deity, it is for us to learn 
from it, what it was intended to teach; satisfied that 
though above our reason to comprehend, there is no- 
thing in it that can be shown to be contrary to it. It 
certainly then cannot a priori be pronounced impossi- 
ble for the deity to form a personal union with our na- 
ture, in order to re-unite man to his Maker in a spirit- 
ual relation in full accordance with the claims of right- 
eousness and truth. And the revealed distinction in 
the Godhead shows how this may be done, and for this 
purpose chiefly has the revelation in question been 
made. ; 

The unity of Jehovah in one respect, and the distinc- 
tion which yet obtains in the divine essence, in another, 
(for it is not in the same respect,) are both explicitly 
taught us in Scripture; but neither the nature of the 
unity on the one hand, nor that of the distinction on the 
other, is at all explained. It is the facts simply, and 
not the mode of the facts with which we have to do. 
The same is true of the omnipresence, the eternity, and 
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the self-existence of Jehovah, of the mode of which we 
can form no correct idea, and which yet cannot be de- 
nied without plunging into Atheism. The objects which 
surround us we can observe, compare, and analyze ; 
but the deity is an object to which there can be nothing 
at all analogous, and it were therefore at once unphilo- 
sophical and presumptuous to apply our notions of unity 
and distinction, derived from objects. so dissimilar, to 
what is utterly beyond our comprehension. What is 
said of the unity of Jehovah is opposed to the poly- 
theism of idolaters, and what is said of the distinction 
in the deity serves to illustrate the mediatorial economy. 
Now, the knowledge of the facts is sufficient for this 
elucidation. In that economy, the Father is exhibited 
as maintaining the claims of the Godhead, expressing 
the divine displeasure against sin, and yet, in love, send- 
ing the Son to make atonement for. guilt; the Son, as 
finishing his work on the cross, and then going into 
Heaven to act as mediator; and the Holy Spirit, as 
giving effect in the souls of men, to the work of the 
Redeemer. John ili. 16; xiv. 26; xvi.7—12. The na- 
ture of this distinction, human. language cannot express. 
All human languages are formed on physical analogies ; 
but here an exact analogy cannot be found ; and there- 
fore, there can be no proper terms for the subject. 
When such terms as person and subsistence are em- 
ployed, it is not meant that they adequately express 
the proper nature of the thing introduced ; for all such 
terms were originally formed to express ideas of a very 
different nature. All that is meant is, that the distinc- 
tion in question is not merely an official, buta real one. 

But it was also necessary, that. the mediator should 
be God and man in one person. ‘This was indispen- 
sable, in order that his deeds and sufferings might 
be the deeds and sufferings of his person, and. not 
those of one nature only. His human nature had not 
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for a moment a separate subsistence ; but was at first and 
at once united with the divine. “ The child born, and 
the Son given, is the mighty God.” The two natures 
and their properties remain distinct, and neither of them 
can be converted into the other ; but this interferes not 
with the unity of his person. And hence, “ things are 
frequently affirmed of him under particular appellations, 
which are true of him in other views of his person, than 
these appellations express ; such appellations as pro- 
perly signify his divine nature, being used interchange- 
ably with such as strictly denote his manhood, and such 
as include both, united in his one person. As for 
example: “ The bread of Heaven is he who cometh 
down from Heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” 
« What, and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up 
where he was before?” John vi. 33—62. The person 
of Messiah is said to have come down from Heaven, 
because he had become incarnate. Such are the char- 
acters of the two natures, and such the union between 
them, that the human nature has no personal separate 
existence and that the divine subsistence is in the great 
work of salvation, exercised and displayed through the 
medium of the humanity, as its organ. Thus, the Son 
of man is said to ascend up where he was before, though 
his human nature, as such, had never previously been 
there; and it is said, that on earth, or in his state of 
humiliation, “ the Son of man had power to forgive 
sins ;” Matth. ix: 6; and that “ God will judge the 
world, by that man whom he hath ordained ;” though 
these are things which deity alone can do. They are 
ascribed to “ the Son of man,” therefore, because he is 
God in our nature. | 

Proper views of the unity of his person account for 
the language of the Scriptures in reference to the worth 
of his atonement.’ When exhibiting the perfection of his 
work, and its. perpetual efficacy, they dwell upon his 
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infinite majesty. The apostles and prophets expatiate 
on his pre-eminent dignity, as Emmanuel, and they rise 
above themselves when this is their theme. They seem 
utterly at a loss to find language adequate to convey 
proper conceptions of his exalted character. They never 
place the value of his sacrifice in mere suffering, nor do 
they infer it from the sovereign appointment of heaven. 
Had they done the latter, they could not have pro- 
nounced it impossible, that the bloed of bulls and of 
goats could take away sin, for such sacrifices were cer- 
tainly of divine appointment ; and had they done the 
former, the writers of our Lord’s history would not, as 
they have generally done, related his sufferings in lan- 
guage almost void of animation. They evidently pro- 
ceed on the principle, that it is not his suffering merely, 
in itself, but the character and relative station of the 
sufferer, which gives value to his sacrifice. Their object 
evidently is, to exhibit the dignity and glory of their 
Lord, and the hallowed principles of his character ; and 
they leave us to infer from these, what it was that con- 
stituted the severity of his sufferings,—the degree of 
his abasement,—and the overwhelming nature of that 
shame which he endured. And the value of his sacri- 
fice they thus trace to his glory, as the Son of God. 
They do not nicely distinguish between what he does 
as God, and what he does as man; but generally re- 
present his actions and sufferings, as those of one per- 
son. Thus, the Scriptures charge home upon the Jews, 
the guilt of murdering the prince, or the author of life, 
Acts iii. 15 ; they teach that He who became our pro- 
pitiation is Emmanuel, the Son of God, Matth. i. 21— 
238; 1 John i. 1~3; iv. 10; and that he who feels 
for our infirmities, as a brother, is ever present with 
us—is acquainted with the most secret griefs of the 
heart, and has access to our souls to enrich us with his 
grace. Heb. 11. 11; iv. 14—16; Matth. xviii. 20; 2. 
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Cor. xi; 8, 9. All his doings and his sufferings, when, 
he appeared as our surety, were his personal acts. We 
are accordingly informed, that ‘* he gave himself an of- 
fering and a sacrifice unto God,” and that “by himself 
he purged our sins.” And to the beloved disciple, his 
reviving and consolatory language was: “ Fear not; I 
am the first and the last ; the living one, and was dead ; 
and, behold, I am alive fer evermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell and of death.” In fine, the Lamb which 
was slain, is declared to be worthy of blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power. And in worshipping the 
the Lamb which was slain, we do not worship the hu- 
man nature itself; we worship Him who is united to 
it. We approach him as Emmanuel, and as the great 
mediator between God and man; and through him we 
worship the one Jehovah, who has revealed himself 
under the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Had the Saviour been God only, the idea of obedience 
could never have been entertained, and he would not 
have possessed a nature that could have been offered as 
a sacrifice. Had he been man only, he might have cbey- 
ed and suffered ; but his work could not have been an 
atonement for sin, and meritorious in the sight of God. 
But being God man, he is “‘ a daysman, capable of lay- 
ing his hand on both parties.” In his person, we see a 
nature capable of suffering, and a nature which could 
sustain him under suffering and communicate an infi- 
nite value to his sacrifice. What mere creature could 
have pretended to personal dignity and merit, sufficient 
to qualify him for the work of mediation between the 
offended judge and the transgressors of his law? Or 
how can it for a moment be imagined, that if God could 
not of his mere grace have received sinners into favour 
without a mediator, he could possibly be induced to 
accept them, for the sake of a depraved and dependant 
being like themselves? In the very nature of things, a 
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mediator must in every case hold such a rank,—must 
be so related to the parties,—and must have such a place 
in the general esteem, that in pardoning the offender 
. for his sake, the honour of the offended shall be as fully 
maintained, as if the offender had been punished. With- 
out this, there is but the semblance of mediation ; and 
what is worse, there would in many instances be a fla- 
srant dereliction of those principles, the open and un- 
disguised maintenance of which is essential to the pre- 
servation of respect for rectitude and authority. Is 
this so among men, and shall it be pronounced unne- 
cessary in the economy of redemption? As if to level 
at once, every such presumptuous thought, the sacred 
writers expatiate in the most glowing and sublime lan- 
guage, on the personal dignity and underived excellence 
of Jesus, and on the undeviating rectitude and unspot- 
ted purity of Jehovah, as manifested in his obedience 
unto death. | 

It is to no purpose to object, that deity cannot die, 
for no such thing is supposed. But as in the person of 
Christ the human nature was joined with the divine, 
there must be an immense difference between the im- 
pression made by his death, and that which in any cir- 
cumstances could be made by the death of a mere crea- 
ture. Besides, what is the death of a being constituted 
as man is of a rational spirit and a material body? It 
is not the total extinction of existence, but only a change 
in the mode of it. '«* The body without the spirit is 
dead ;” and though in the separate state the soul exists, 
yet, as has already been. stated, the man as such, is 
dead ; because, though the soul is in being, the man no 
longer exists in his compound nature. The death of 
man, then, is the separation of the soul from the body ; 
and it is followed by a new mode of existence in the 
soul by itself. It were absurd to say, that because the 
soul does not cease to exist, therefore a man cannot die. 
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annihilated, if it should please the Creator to terminate 
its being, it cannot die by a separation of parts; but a 
man composed of body and spirit, dies by the separation 
of those constituent parts of humanity. It follows 
then, that when the divine and the human spirit of the 
Saviour both left his bedy, the person of Jesus as really 
died, as does the person of any man when he yields up 
his spirit. His death, therefore, as it did not alter the 
natural properties of his human soul, so neither could 
it cause the smallest change in his divine nature.* 

This view of the person of Emmanuel, shows the 
consistency between his vicarious character, and the prin- 
ciples of equity. He was in himself perfectly inde- 
pendent, and was therefore free to act as he saw meet. 
He was supreme Lord of his own life, and had an un- 
doubted right to lay it down when, and for what pur- 
pose he chose. His human nature, indeed, was pre- 
pared for him according to the purpose of Heaven ; but 
by assuming it into union with himself, it became his 
ewn. And even in that nature, he was never under 
the law for himself merely, but was made under it en- 
tirely for the sake of others. His engagement then 
‘was perfectly voluntary. On these grounds it is, that 
the Scriptures ascribe to him the same rich, sovereign, 
and free grace which Jehovah exhibits. : Pet. ii. 3; 1 
Tim. 14—16. They dwell upon the wondrous nature 
of that love and grace, which moved him to become 
poor for our sakes, and to humbie himself, so as to become 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 2 Cor. 
viii. 9; Phil. ii. 5—8. And they labour for language 
to express the greatness of this condescension, and, after 
all, they declare that it passeth knowledge. Ephes. iii. 


He Hall’s Help to Zion’s Travellers, p. 80—93; Gregory's 
Letters on the Christian Religion, Vol. ii. p. 64, 65. 
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17—19. Now, such language cannot be appropriate 
on any other principle than that of his supreme di- 
vinity. . 

When we consider the complex nature of his person, 
as Emmanuel, we at once perceive how it is, that, when 
speaking of himself, as the Father’s servant, and as 
acting in subordination to him, he at the same time 
unites with this view of his character, such attributes 
as are utterly incompatible with an essential disparity 
and necessarily imply supreme divinity. On no other 
principle, than that of his being at once God and man; 
can we account for the twofold representation which is 
given of him, as combining the distinctive properties 
of the self-existent Jehovah, and those of a man, born 
unto trouble, and passing through death to glory and 
immortality. And even the circumstance of his media- 
torial government being the matter of a grant to him, 
is a proof of his divinity. Though his undertaking 
was connected with humiliation and suffering, yet it has 
issued in a glory which is altogether unsuited to a mere 
creature. Itis too great to be conferred on any mere 
ereature, and no such being could exercise the govern- 
ment connected with it. Investiture with office is quite 
a different thing from qualification for it; and the former 
cannot confer the latter. No wise prince will invest a 
man with an office, who is unfit for the discharge of its 
functions. And would the Father, as maintaining the 
claims, and sustaining the majesty of the Godhead, have 
delegated Jesus to be the ruler and the judge of the 
world, and indeed of the creation at large, if he had not 
been previously possessed of the necessary qualifications ? 
His dominion includes the government of Heaven, of 
Earth, and of Hell; and it needs not to be stated, that 
it is utterly impossible, in the very nature of things, 
that such a dominion can be exercised by a mere crea- 
ture, who must necessarily be limited in power and 
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knowledge, and in general capacity, and therefore ut- 
terly unable to superintend the minds, volitions, and 
deeds of all intelligent agents, and to regulate the whole 
affairs of the universe of God. Such a government re- 
quires all the incommunicable attributes of deity, and 
therefore, the qualifications for it must exist originally 
and inherently in the possessor. 

But as the Redeemer is the mighty God, he is in 
himself qualified to govern the world at large, to rule 
his peculiar kingdom, and to make all the complicated 
arrangements of universal providence subservient to its 
interests. He knows all the wants and the dangers of 
his people,—he is acquainted with all the machinations - 
and efforts of their foes,—and he is able so to overrule 
all creatures and occurrences, as to make the history of 
human redemption the occasion of the highest glory to 
Jehovah, and of the most consummate happiness to the 
faithful intelligent creation. There is something ex- 
ceedingly impressive in the thought, that the ruler and 
the judge of the world unites the attributes of deity 
with the properties of humanity. It is most consoling 
to the heart in trouble, and in looking forward to judg- 
ment, to remember, that the present guide of our lot 
and our future judge, is He who died for transgressors, 
and who has a fellow feeling with ourselves ; while the 
recollection, that he is the omniscient God, unites with 
the feeling of confidence the most deep solemnity of 
spirit. It is in every view fit, that He who humbled 
himself in our nature, who vindicated the character and 
government of God, and who founded the present eco- 
nomy, should in the same nature appear in the highest 
glory,—should complete the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God, and should determine the fate of 
those who had been placed under this new dispensa- 
tion. 

Thus, hath God of his boundless mercy and love 
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ordained another head, instead of Adam, wlio fell. Our 
help is laid on one who is “ mighty to save.” He hath 
borne the curse, and finished the atonement. And to 
him as raised from the dead, there is givert the grant of 
a new and an everlasting kingdom. And though we 
are doomed to mortality because of sit, there is a new 
and a better life lodged in the second Adam, and in his 
right shall all the blessings of that life be inherited by 
the whole redeemed family of God. This is not a trust 
to be committed intothe hands of a mere creature. 
We see in the fall of Adam, the little dependence which 
can be placed upon creatures, ever in their best state ; 
and how precious, then, the gift of a Redeemer who 
cannot possibly fail. What an interést does this give 
to the revelation respecting the person of Christ. It 
is not a subject of empty speculation, for it affects our 
highest interests ; it powerfully touches the whole of 
our feelings, and it exerts over us a deep practical in- 
fluence. In that fearful hour, when conscience charges 
with accumulated guilt—wlien the sinner feels himself 
an outcast from the family of God, and when the sen- 
tence of condemnation thunders as it were, in his ears, 
how precious the revelation of that immutable ground 
of hope, which is provided in the finished work of Em- 
manuel! And amid all the troubles and the trials, and 
all the conflicts and temptations of the wilderness, how 
consoling and cheering the thought, that, “if when 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death. of 
his Son, much more being reconciled we shall be saved. 
by his life !” 
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SECTION VI. 
OF THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRIST. 


We are explicitly taught in Scripture, that as by 
one man’s disobedience many were judicially consti- 
tuted sinners; so, by the obedience of one, shall many 
be constituted righteous. Rom. v. 19. The obedience 
of the second Adam differs, however, in a very impor- 
tant respect from that which was required of the first 
man. It is obedience unto death. Indeed, the princi- 
pal part of it consisted in his laying down his life at 
the commandment of the Father. John xiv. 31; Heb, 
x. 7—10. 

It behoved the Redeemer to suffer the whole penalty 
of the violated law: For, as Jehovah in infinite wisdom 
has established the law as essential to the wellbeing of 
his subjects, it cannot be repealed without dishonour- 
ing his character, and disannulling his government ; for 
if it was originally wise to establish it, the same wis- 
dom must lead to maintain it. But to remit the penalty 
by a mere act of authority, were as really to annihilate 
the law as a formal repeal of its precepts, and an abo- 
lition of its sanction. And the most dismal result might 
follow, and in certain respects, assuredly would follow 
throughout the universe of God. 

The government of Heaven is of a moral nature 
and not a government of mere force; the power of 
Jebovah is in all its operations guided by his wisdom. 
And besides, in the very nature of things, rational 
creatures must be governed in a way consistent with 
their freedom. His government of such must neces- 
sarily be different from that of the inanimate and the 
irrational creation. It is exercised by means of moral 
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rules and rational motives, guiding and influencing’ the 
volitions and affections of intelligent and accountable 
agents. It cannot therefore be maintained by the exer- 
tion of mere omnipotence. In order to the maintenance 
of a moral government, there must be exhibited a con- 
stant anda palpable display of those moral principles, 
which, according to the circumstances of its subjects, 
involve rational motives to obedience. But if the trans- 
gression of the law is passed over as if. unworthy of 
notice, or is pardoned without any vindication of its 
‘claims, then it must so far lose its authority ; because 
it must cease to be respected, and its influence cannot 
but be weakened. 

What veneration can there be for a government 
which never expresses displeasure, nor executes the 
law, however deeply insulted? So far from being a re- 
straint on transgression, such a mode of administration 
would not only remove every hinderance which fear 
can suggest, but would render it impossible for its sub- 
jects to cherish and to feel the influence of higher prin- 
ciples. Ifa man has not judgment to perceive, nor 
sense to feel when he is insulted, he fails to command 
‘respect. And if such a man were a ruler, his govern- 
ment ‘would sink into contempt, andeven his kindness 
would fail to call forth proper feelings of gratitude in 
the very objects of his improper indulgence. Not only 
would his government sink into contempt in the eyes 
of “ evil doers ;” but in the judgment even of the most 
excellent members of society. 

Now, to apply this to the subject in question. Were 
the love of God like to that disposition, which consists 
in a mere soft facilit y of temper, it were unworthy of 
esteem. It could neither command back ‘the heart of 
the wanderer, nor retain that of the hitherto obedient 
subject. ‘It must then be of the first importance, that 
the claims of the divine law be maintained, not only 
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for the sake of the redeemed themselves, but for the 
sake even of the holy creation of God. This is not a 
matter of mere theory. For the fact of the fall of 
many of the angels, and of that of our first parents, de- 
monstrate that all creatures are capable of disobedience. 
And the consideration, that our first parents sinned in 
the hope of impunity, though nothing in the conduct or 
the revelation of God warranted such a hope, demon- 
stratesthe high importance of a most decided declaration, 
that under the government of God, sin most. certainly 
exposes to the threatened penalty. If even holy creatures 
presumed to sin in the hope of impunity, what would 
be the result in unholy and depraved creatures, were 
they assured by the conduct and declaration of God, 
that do what they might, the penalty should not be in- 
flicted, but that pardon should be dispensed, irrespec- 
tive of any atonement? And what a view would this 
give of the government of Heaven to the holy creation ? 
Not only would they cease to be influenced by the salu- 
tary fear of consequences ; they would also lose all 
veneration for the character of God, and their love 
would fail to be attracted towards him, and thus the 
principles of true obedience would cease to exist. For 
the love of God is not the love of him merely as the 
author of existence, but the love of his transcendent 
excellence ; and genuine gratitude towards him regards 
not his benefits alone, but the venerable perfections 
which are associated with his goodness, and which give 
to it its glory. Whether, therefore, we consider the 
cireumstanees of mankind, or those of other orders of 
creatures, it must be obvious that it behoved the 
Saviour of sinners to make atonement for guilt. 

It cannot be, that the Almighty is oceupied with the 
destiny of any of his creatures, considered simply in 
itself, as if he resolved either to punish or to pardon, 
without the least regard to the influence which this 
may have on the order of his government, or the con- 
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nexion it may have with the high perfections of his 
character ; for this were utterly unworthy of him. 
Both the order of his government, and the display of 
the moral principles of his character, are inseparably 
involved in all that relates to the ultimate destiny of 
his rational creatures. As in this world, individuals 
and nations mutually influence each other; so we have 
seen, that a similar relation subsists between the vari- 
ous departments of the moral system, wherever they 
are situated. The question of course is, how can the 
divine glory best be maintained in the salvation of sin- 
ners? And it is not difficult to see, that to save them 
without a mediator, would derange the moral system of 
the universe, and tarnish the glory of its author. And 
can it consist with the goodness of God to do this, and 
so to relinquish the ‘true interests of the intelligent 
creation, because some of his creatures have raised the 
standard of rebellion, and have presumed to attempt 
the overthrow of his government? No, surely. The 
evils of rebellion cannot be remedied but by the exe- 
cution of the penalty attached to it. Not that there is 
any thing like a necessity in the nature of things, dis- 
tinct from the perfect holiness and rectitude of the 
character of God, which lays on him a’ necessity to 
punish sin. All that is meant is, that as, though there 
be no physical necessity binding him to fulfil his pro- 
mises, yet, as a God of truth, he cannot lie; so, asa 
being of infinite holiness, he cannot but hate sin, and as 
a being of infinite justice, he cannot but punish it. 
Under the righteous government of Heaven, the penal 
sentence of the law must be exactly proportioned to 
the demerit of transgression. There is an intrinsic de- 
merit in sin, which, even apart from its consequences, 
deserves an appropriate punishment. But the infliction 
is rendered further proper, by the necessity of support- 
ing the honour of the law, and of deterring others from 
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rebellion. God is not to be viewed as a private indi- 
vidual, but as a public governor. In the work of re- 
demption, therefore, he is not to be considered as for- 
giving private offences, or conferring private favours on 
domestics, as it were, but as acting in the character of 
the supreme Lord uf the universe, and the guardian of 
its interests. His favours then, must be conferred in 
consistency with the majesty and dignity of his govern- 
ment, and with the general moral good of his creatures. 

Even could we suppose a change to be effected in the 
mind of the sinner, without an atonement being made 
for his sin, this would not answer the claims of the law; 
for there would still be wanting an adequate expression 
of the evil of rebellion, and of the displeasure of the 
lawgiver, as a solemn practical warning against sin, and 
a means of deterring his subjects from the least approach 
to it. The moral principles and motives which are 
essential to the proper exercise of moral government 
would, in a great measure, be thrown into the shade. 
Whereas, through the atonement of Christ, all of them 
are not only left as efficacious as ever, but are greatly 
increased in strength, and are so displayed as to meet 
the new circumstances introduced by the entrance of 
sin. The necessity of an atoning sacrifice is explicitly 
taught us, when, in addressing the Corinthian church, 
the Apostle declares, that if Christ were not risen, they 
were yet in their sins. 1 Cor. xy. 17. For with all 
their evils, the Corinthians were certainly brought to 
repentance and to the service of God; and some of them 
appear to have been highly exemplary in their spirit 
and deportment. And yet it is explicitly declared, 
that if Christ had not expiated their guilt by his death, 
as certainly he had not, if he were still in the state of 
the dead, then the whole of them, not excepting the 
most holy among them, were yet under the guilt of 
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their sins, notwithstanding their repentance and’ re- 
formation. 

The law demands perfect obedience now and in 
future, irrespective of what is past; and therefore, 
present and future obedience, even were it perfect, 
would not cancel the guilt of former transgressions. 
How vain then, to dream of expiating guilt by repent- 
ance? What is repentance, but a change of mind? 
And is such a change a work of supererogation, and 
therefore, possessed of a virtue which covers former 
iniquities? Is it not, on the contrary, even were it per- 
fect, only a return to that path which ought never to. 
have been left? What is it but the late commencement 
of that course, which ought to have been begun at the 
very dawn of moral agency? It can be nothing more, 
therefore, than present duty, and can have no retro- 
spective influence. It is evident then, that there are 
_reasons for punishment, which would not cease to ex- 
ist, even were a change effected in the sinner. An 
atonement for sin must therefore be indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

When the Scriptures expressly declare, that by deeds 
of law shall no flesh be justified, Rom. iii. 20 ; they do 
not mean merely, that by works which are accompanied 
with imperfection and a measure of sin, no man can be 
justified ; but that, as < all have already sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God ;” the door of justifica- 
tion by deeds of law.is for ever shut, even were those 
deeds for the future, perfectly conformed to the standard 
of obedience. But the divine plan of acceptance is, no 
doubt, farther confirmed by the affecting consideration, 
that such is the prevalence of sin in their minds, that 
men, instead of returning unto God, invariably continue 
to add to their guilt ; and how then can they be saved 
by any thing done by themselves? And it is also con- 
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firmed by the very humbling fact, that even the most 
devout services of Christians are mingled with much 
sin and pollution. From first to last, they must there- 
fore glory in nothing, but the finished work of the 
Saviour. 

The Scriptures then proceed upon the principle, 
that justice demands that the sentence of the law be 
fulfilled, and that even goodness requires this ; because 
the execution of a righteous penalty as much belongs 
to a benevolent ruler, as the enactment of good and 
equitable laws. Not that the last punishment is intended 
for the good of the individual, but that it is inflicted 
for that of the general community. The moral govern- 
ment of God, and the welfare of its subjects, are in- 
volved in the due execution of the penalty; for to 
pardon sin at the expense of the character of the supreme 
lawgiver, were an evil of incalculable extent. Unless 
therefore, a way be found out by which the claims of 
justice and the general good can be reconciled with the 
triumphs of mercy, the law must take its course on the 
individual transgressor. Now, this most decidedly shows 
the necessity of such a reconciliation, as has been effect- 
ed through the atonement of Christ. The Lord is well 
‘pleased for his righteousness sake ; because “ he hath 
‘magnified the law, and hath made it honourable.” Isaiah 
xiii. 21. 

The one righteousness, or the obedience of Jesus is 
opposed to the disobedience of Adam, not because, like 
-the sin of the latter, it was but a single act, but because 
‘it was yielded by him in a public character ; and’ be- 
cause it was followed by one honourable discharge or 
‘approving judgment, the benefit of which is enjoyed 
‘by all who believe. The righteousness of Christ, indeed, 
‘ought not:to be divided into different parts, but should 
be viewed as one great whole ; but yet it consisted in 
‘many and various acts. It included his whele humilia- 
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tion, his full obedience to the precepts of the lw, 
and all the sorrows. and pains, and sufferings in body 
and in mind, to which_he submitted, considering as 
leading to, and terminating in, his death. In him we 
see the law “ magnified and made honourable,” by an 
obedience commensurate with its whole demands, and 
by the full endurance of its righteous penalty. Of this 
stupendous whole, his death by the shedding of his 
precious blood was the grand completion; and hence 
to this our attention is most frequently and particularly 
directed. The whole of his sufferings before, as well 
as at his death, must be comprehended in his sacrifice ; 
for not the smallest degree of suffering could, for a 
single moment, be allotted to perfect innocence, unless 
with a relation to the guilt of transgressors. And since 
he is said to have finished his work when he died, 
John xix, 30, xvii. 4, he must have been previously 
engaged init ; for the expression in question, is properly 
applicable to the completion of a course. 

There is a great propriety in calling his mediatorial 
work by the general name of obedience, when opposing 
it to the origin of human condemuation. The fall of 
man was the result of disobedience to a law, which he 
was under the strongest obligations to obey ; and, in 
order to his restoration, it was necessary that there 
should be an obedience yielded unto God, which would 
glorify him more than he had been dishonoured by sin. 
And as man had now been subjected to the penalty of 
the violated law ; so it behoved the obedience in ques-~ 
tion to be yielded under the penal sufferings that 
attach to rebellion. Hence the connexion between the 
cbedience and the sufferings of Christ. He obeyed 
when he suffered, and he suffered when he obeyed. 
Sin being a breach of moral obligation, nothing but a 
snoral deed, or a course of moral actions, can possess a 
inoral fitness for its expiation. And therefore, had not 
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the sufferings of Christ been obediential in their nature, 
they could not have served to vindicate the dishonoured 
character of the lawgiver, nor could they have effected 
the redemption of the church. The perfect holiness of 
Christ was absolutely necessary to the acceptance of his 
sacrifice ; but besides this, it entered into the very 
nature of his sacrifice. For, as a mediator between 
God and man, it behoved him to appear in all possible 
ways as an enemy to sin ; and so to act, as well as to 
suffer, as should be most expressive both of the divine 
love to righteousness, and of the divine abhorrence of 
iniquity. These were the two great ends designed by 
the original promise and threatening declared unto 
man ; and both of them are fully answered in the obe- 
dience of Jesus unto death. Hence, it was said to 
him, “ Thou hast loved righteousness and. hated ini- 
quity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
Heb. i. 9. 

When we contrast the character of the first, and that 
of the second Adam, we see at once how the work of 
the latter meets the guilt contracted by the former. 
The proper place of Adam, as of every mere creature, 
was that of a servant; but unhappily he aspired toa 
state of independence, and preferred his own will to 
that of his Maker. But Jesus, though existing in the 
form of God, and altogether free and independent, 
stooped to take upon him the form of a servant, and to 
become obedient even unto death. Adam violated a 
law which he was under every obligation to obey ; but 
Jesus, though above all law, condescended to be made 
under it, that he might at once glorify the lawgiver, 
and redeem the guilty transgressor. And how glori- 
ously do the absolute independence, and the infinite 
supremacy of Jehovah appear in the obedience of the 
Sen of the Highest! And here we see the practical use 
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of the revealed distinction in the Godhead. In the 
Father, we see the majesty and the whole rights of the 
independent Jehovah gloriously maintained ; and in the 
Son, we see the whole character and claims of deity il- 
lustriously honoured by the most unreserved obedience. 
Never was such worship offered, and never was there 
such an acknowledgment and display of the moral 
greatness, and the peerless grandeur of the Godhead, as 
in the unparalleled devotion. and submission of Em- 
manuel. Adam, though in himself utterly poor, and 
possessed of nothing but what he had received as a 
been, aspired to a state of self-sufficiency, and attempt- 
ed to rival the Almighty ; but Jesus, «‘ though rich,” 
as the Creator and proprietcr cf the universe, stooped 
to become “ poor for our sakes ;” 2 Cor. vill. 9—and, 
though in himself possessed of every divine perfection, 
he made himself of no reputation ; or in ctker words, 
he emptied himself, by submitting to a suspension of 
those inward joys, which the unien ef his humanity 
with deity must otherwise have produced in hismind, and 
by the withholding of those acts which would at once 
have demonstrated, beyond all pessibility of ccntradic- 
tion, his uncreated majesty and glory ;—and though 
himself the ruler of all, and the object of the highest 
celestial worship, he so fer condescended, as to bear the 
‘marks of that bondage and dishenour, which sin has 
entailed on cur nature. Yes, “ he humbled himself, 
‘and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
‘eross.” Phil. ii. 5—8. Ina word, if Adam fell by 
aspiring to that to which he was in no ways entitled, 
and particularly, by attempting to rival Jehovah ; the 
Saviour has redeemed us by descending from a state of 
glory entirely his own, and by learning obedience 
through the means of servitude and suffering. Heb. v. 
8. And the particular obedience which he learned, or 
became experimentally acqnainted with, in our nature, 
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was that of the patient and resigned endurance of evils 
the most painful and distressing, from love to God, 
and from a regard to his glory as the one lawgiver. 
Thus, did the Saviour vindicate the injured character 
of God, maintain the honour of his law, and brand with 
the deepest reprobation, the presumptuous rebellion of 
man. 

Now, as the great evil into which Adam fell was the 
spirit of self-dependence, so the same spirit prevails in 
his posterity. Pride and ambition led him into sin, 
and the same desire of independence still appears in 
the deceitful notions of his seed, in regard to some 
worth or excellency in themselves ; in their practical 
disregard of the will of heaven; and in their proud un- 
willingness to submit to the divine plan of acceptance. 
It follows, then, that the contrast which exists between 
the character of Adam and that of the Redeemer, is il- 
lustrative, not only of the way in which the guilt of the 
first offence was removed, but of that also, in which the 
guilt of personal, offences was expiated ; for the princi- 
ples that governed Adam were substantially the same 
with these that govern his descendants. 

Thus, when the Saviour appeared as the representa- 
tive of man, he solemnly condemned the principles and 
the ways of the world, not by words only, but by the 
hallowed principles and glories of his character, as ex- 
ercised and displayed in his sufferings unto death. For, 
as in the infliction of the curse on the Son of his love, 
there was an adequate expression of the displeasure of 
the Judge against sin, of his inviolable regard to recti- 
tude, and of his firm determination to maintain the 
honour of his government ; so, in the whole of the spi- 
rit breathed by the Saviour, there was the most impres- 
sive recognition of the perfect righteousness of the di- 
vine procedure. Now, in the whole history of the Sa- 
viour, we see obedience as opposed to the transgression 
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of Adam. And it is to the honour of God and the be- 
nefit of mankind, that the law, which was given to men 
and declared to be suited to their nature and circum- 
stances, has actually been perfectly obeyed by one in 
their nature. The law which was broken by the an- 
gels who fell, was kept by their fellows who stood ; but — 
it is only in Jesus, that we see the law which was 
given to us perfectly obeyed. It is in him then, 
that we see the wisdem and the righteousness of the 
lawgiver. And how impressive the thought, that his 
obedience was yielded, not in a state of enjoyment like 
that of the holy angels, but in bearing the heaviest 
pressure of suffering ! 

The death of the Redeemer is represented, not only 
as a sacrifice, but also as a ransom price paid for the 
redemption of sinners. He himself said, that he had 
come into the world to give his life a ransom for many. 
Matth. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. And, as mediator between 
God and men, he is said to have given himself a ransom 
for all, to be testified in due time. | Tim. ii. 6. Sinners 
are by nature under a sentence of death and condem- 
nation, and are therefore liable to everlasting misery ; 
and that he might redeem them from the punishment 
to which they are exposed, and procure for them the 
blessings of pardon and acceptance, the Saviour laid 
down his life as a ransom for their souls. His people 
are therefore said to have been “ redeemed not with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold; but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. He purchased 
the Church with his own blood. Acts xx. 28. Belie- 
vers are said to have been “‘ bought with a price ;” 1 Cor. 
vi. 20; and they are denominated a “ purchased pos- 
session.” Ephes. 1. 14. 

The substitutionary character of Jesus is most ex- 
plicitly taught us, when it is said, “ Christ hath re- 
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deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” Gal. ni. 13. “ He was wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities: The 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we, like sheep, bave gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way ; 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all.” 
Isaiah liii. 5,6. “ Christ hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 
1 Pet. iii. 18. 

On no other principle, indeed, can we account for 
his unparalleled sufferings, nor indeed for the sufferings 
of perfect innocence at all. What but the horrors of 
that curse, which is the just desert of our rebellion, 
and the most fearful expression of the displeasure of 
Heaven, could have so overwhelmed him whose cha- 
racter was perfect excellence itself with bitter anguish 
and sorrow, and with deep consternation and dismay ? 
None of the afflicted people of God ever so cried out 
under the heaviest of their trials ; and it cannot for a 
moment be suppesed, that the servant is above his 
master. We must conclude, therefore, that the Son of 
God stood in the room of transgressors. 

The institution of sacrifice obviously proceeds on the 
principle in question, for the victims sacrificed, suffered 
in the stead of the offerers. And how often is the 
death of Chri-t represented as the death of a sacrificed 
victim. What the many and repeated offerings of the 
law never could effect, he completely effected by the 
sacrifice of himself. Heb. ix. 20; x. 4—14. 

The design of God in annexing a penal sanction to 
his law, is to afford an expression of his high regard to 
it asa transcript of his character, and of his firm deter- 
mination not to suffer it to be broken with impunity, 
in order thereby, to deter his subjects from transgres- 
sion. The immediate end, therefore, of bis most fear- 
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ful denunciations, is not the infliction of punishment, 
but the prevention of it, by this method ef deterring 
mankind from that which must certainly expose them 
to it. They are to be viewed as solemn and kind de- 
clarations of what, in the very nature of things, will 
be the dismal result of rebellion. 

The moral end of punishment is not the destruction 
of the sinner, but the vindication of the character and 
government of God as the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse ; and the restraining of rebellion, by affording an 
instructive example of its fearful consequences. God 
does not hate any of his creatures, as such, nor does he 
afflict them from any pleasure that he takes in putting 
them to pain; but, as the moral governor of the world, 
his goodness itself demands that sin shall be punished. 
His most awful threatenings are therefore expressions 
of his kindness, in warning his creatures of their dan- 
ger. And even the actual punishment itself, though 
an expression of displeasure against the offender, is, in 
regard to others, an exercise of gocdness on a large 
scale, because it is inflicted for the general advantage. 
This indeed does not lessen the pain of the sufferer, 
but it manifests the perfect consistency between the 
fearful nature of his doom, and the benevolence of Hea- 
ven. 

Had the design of Heaven in the threatening and 
in the punishment been the ruin of the sinner, in it- 
self; then, their object could not have been gained 
otherwise, than by his personally enduring the curse ; 
but since the design is the vindication and maintenance 
of the government of God, and the general advantage 
of the universe, it follows, that, as these ends may be 
gained by a substitute, a mediator may be admitted, if 
it seem meet to Jehovah to appoint him. In human 
society, it can seldom happen that the ends of punish- 
ment could be gained by means of substitution ; and 
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therefore, the plan of redemption can hardly be illus- 
trated by actual examples among men. This, in par- 
ticular, can scarcely happen in cases where life is de- 
manded by the law. No man has a right to dispose of 
his life as he pleases ; for it is at the sole disposal of 
the author of his being. And besides, he is utterly un- 
able ‘to resume it ; so that, granting his rank and cha- 
racter to be such, as that his substitution in the room 
of a criminal were, in itself, mest honourable to the 
law, yet this very circumstance would forbid that a life 
so valuable should be lost to society. 

But if by the sufferings of a substitute, the moral 
ends of punishment’ could be as well, or better gained 
than by those of the offender; and if a substitute ap- 
peared, who, without violating any of his natural and 
relative obligations, could, by taking the place of the 
transgressor, greatly promote the advantage of society ; 
there is nothing in the principles of equity which could 
forbid the sacrifice. So far from this, the highest 
honour would thus be put on the principles of justice, 
by declaring, that but for such a sacrifice, the offender 
could not have been forgiven. And at the same time, 
the goodness of the governmer.t would be seen, in thus 
granting a full remission to the rebel ; and particularly, 
if the mediator had somehow been provided by itself. 

The redemption by Christ is indeed a fact, to which 
nothing completely analogous can be found among 
men. But the consideration, that there is nothing in 
the spirit of any law which can oppose such a consti- 
tution, that certain great moral ends might be answered, 
shows the propriety of the present illustration. The 
Saviour, as we have seen, was absolutely free to act as 
he chose ; he knew all that the case required ; he was 
Lord of his own life, and if he laid it down he would 
take it again: And if he was pleased to become an- 
swerable for the guilt of transgressors, there can be no 
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injustice in his substitution in their room. And such 
3s the dignity of his person, and such the complacency 
of God in his character, that’ not only are sinners re- 
deemed from the curse, but as the reward of his work, 
they are called to the enjoyment of the celestial para- 
dise. It is true, that he laid down his life, as an act 
of obedience ; but originally it was entirely of his own 
voluntary will, that he took upon him the form of a 
servant. - 

It appears, then, that all the ends of punishment are 
effectually gained by the atonement of Christ; and 
therefore, the plan of redemption through him is every 
way worthy of the divine wisdom and goodness. All 
the moral impediments which obstructed the communi- 
cations of the heavenly goodness, are completely re- 
moved by his sacrifice. The blessings of the gospel 
flow from the sovereign and free love of Jehovah ; for 
his love cannot be matter of purchase; but the death 
of Emmanuel has opened an honourable channel, 
through which the fruits of that love are imparted to 
sinners, in a way, which at once glorifies the righteous- 
ness and exalts the mercy of heaven. Here mercy 
and truth have met together, righteousness and peace 
have embraced each other. Every divine perfection, 
indeed, shines forth from the cross with resplendent 
lustre, and all of them are concentrated in delightful 
harmony. Here, then, is a righteousness in which the 
guilty soul finds rest, even in the clearest view of the 
divine purity and holiness ; in the most extensive view 
of the spirituality and high claims of the law, and in 
the fullest view of its own guilt and demerit. Thus 
felt the Apostle Paul, when, on recalling to remem- 
brance his guilt, as a blasphemer, a persecutor, and a 
most injurious character, he rejoiced in the thought of 
the truth, and the preciousness of the saying, that 
Christ had come into the world to save even the very 
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chief of sinners; and exulted in a sense of the divine 
favour, and in the hope of everlasting life.. t Tim. i. 
12—16. When the mind is opened to perceive the 
glory of the perfect work of the Redeemer, the man 
forgets all the boasted distinctions as to righteousness, 
which so often delude sinners to their ruin. As the 
light of the meridian sun throws the stars with their 
varied glories completely out. of view ; so, before the 
blaze of this righteousness, all differences among men 
sink into comparative nothing. Enraptured with the 
peerless excellence of this meritorious character, the 
supreme desire of the Christian is, “ to win Christ, and 
to be found in him ;” and to be conformed to him in 
principle and action. No longer does he oppose the 
mercy of heaven to the strictness of justice, but rejoices 
in a work, through which God is at once just and mer- 
ciful in perfection. From the heart he abandons every 
unscriptural ground of confidence, and rests his all on 
the finished atonement of the Saviour. And while he 
exults in pardoning mercy, he finds, that he who hath 
forgiven all his iniquities, and hath redeemed his life 
from destruction, also heals all his moral diseases, and 
crowns him with loving-kindness and tander mercies. 
Psalm ciii. 2—4. Yes, his wants are satisfied, and his 
soul is free ; and dear to him is that heavenly message, 
which at once calms his conscience, and purifies his 
heart. That bosom which was full of a busy train of 
passions and anxieties,—which was oppressed with care, 
and torn by many agitations, finds sweet repose in him 
who hath said, “‘ Come unto me all ye that labour, and. 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

This peace, indeed, is not the same in every indivi- 
dual ; but it keeps pace with the degree <nd the con- 
stancy of faith. And the only means of promoting it 
is simple confidence in the blood of atonement. Every 
other refuge is a vain expedient. And it is an un- 
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speakable blessing, when the self-righteousness of the 
heart, which is prone to resort to any thing, rather 
than to the cross, and which, even after the soul has 
in a measure embraced it, is still prompting to unite 
with it something else, is so opposed, as to keep the 
Christian “ ever looking for the mercy of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ unto eternal life.” In a word, the man who 
knows that the law of God binds every intelligent 
creature to perfect obedience for himself, so that he 
cau have nothing to spare, as it were, for the benefit of 
others, must be convinced, that none but Emmanuel 
could have provided him with a ground of confidence 
in the sight of heaven ; and he must rejoice in the de- 
lightful name of the Redeemer, “ Jehovah our righte- 
ousness.” Jude 21. Jer. xxiii. 6. 


SECTION VIL. « 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PUBLIC CHARACTER OF 
ADAM AND CHRIST. 


In the doctrine of the fall of man there is a kind of ini- 
tiation into the doctrine of salvation by Christ. Not 
only was the first constitution preparatory to the econo- 
my of redemption ; but the breach of it gave occasion 
to the work of the Saviour, and its result tends to illus- 
trate the principle on which the dispensation of mercy 
proceeds. Accordingly, the Apostle in the latter part 
of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, illus- 
trates the public character of Christ by that of Adam, 
and the way of salvation by the way in which mankind 
are involved in guilt and condemnation. 

In the former part of the chapter the Apostle dwells 
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on the wonderful display of the love and the mercy of 
God in delivering up his Son to suffer and to die for 
us, while helpless and ungodly, and while sinners and 
enemies,—on the blessed state of reconciliation and ac- 
ceptance into which we are brought through the death 
of the Redeemer,—on the security we have in the 
heavenly life and exalted glory of our great mediator 
that our salvation shall be perfected, and our blessed- 
ness perpetuated,—and on the exalted glory to which 
we are elevated in having God himself as our portion. 
And with his eye upon the whole, he in effect says: 
“‘ Wherefore, this abundance of grace is bestowed in a 
way jarallel to that in which sin and death entered in- 
to the world ‘through the first man, and have passed 
through him unto all generations of mankind.” For his. 
language is, “ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin ; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” ver. 12, This 
verse is closed as if it made a complete sentence; but. 
the structure of the language cannot admit of its being 
considered as such ; for it is evidently but a part of a 
sentence in one side of a comparison. If we look for- 
ward to the 18th verse, we will find both sides of the 
comparison ; but though we shou!d consider the inter- 
mediate verses as a parenthesis; yet the 18th does not 
well connect itself with the 12th, so as to finish the 

entence. It appears, then, that what is called the red~ 
dition, or the other side of the comparison, is to be 
sought, not in what follows ; but in what goes before. 
We have there a most glowing description of the sub- 
lime glory of the plan of redemption as centering in 
Jesus, and of the exalted privileges of the saved as de- 
rived from him; and referring to this as illustrative of 
the exceeding abundance of the grace of God, he proceeds 
to institute a comparison between the nature and result 
of the constitution originally established with the first 
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Adam, and those of the constitution which has now 
been established through the second. We must there- 
fore consider the statement in verse 12, as an inference 
from the foregoing reasoning, and as containing the 
position which is afterwards illustrated at length. 

When he says, that “ by one man sin entered into 
the world,” he does not mean to affirm merely, that 
Adam was the first sinner in the world; for “ the 
woman being deceived, was first in the transgression.” 
He means, therefore, that the sin of Adam was the intro- 
duction to that state of guilt, which obtains universally 
in the world. The sin which is charged on all, and in 
consequence of which death is said to have passed on 
all, can be no other than that first sin of Adam, by 
which sin entered. Hence, all are said to have sinned ; 
and as the all in question must be all who have or shall 
yet come into existence, it follows, that by their having 
sinned we are to understand their being treated as hav- 
ing done so in their head. It cannot be understood of 
any sinning which has followed the passing of death 
(particularly spiritual death,) upon all men ; it can on- 
ly be understood of that sinning which preceded and 
primarily introduced this passing of death upon them 
all; and therefore, it-can only mean the first sinning 
of the one man, all men being considered as having 
then sinned inhim.* In regard to them the word sin 
here signifies, not the actual commission of the offence, 
but legal guilt. This sense of the term arises from the 
doctrine of representation, which it is the object of the 
Apostle to establish. Thus, we are told in the 13th, 
that before the law of Moses was delivered sin was in 
the world, that is, it was lying in its guilt upon the 
world, inasmuch, as in consequence of it, mankind were 
held liable to the forfeiture thereby incurred. 


* Gibb’s Sacred Contemplations, p. 89, 90, $2. 
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The subject of which the Apostle here treats is the 
way in which men come to be treated as sinners through 
their connexion with Adem, as illustrative of the way 
in which they come to be treated as righteous through 
Christ. When, therefore, he specks of the dar 
sustained by the offence of the former, he re: 
cularly to the legal or directly penal effects cf it, rather 
than to its natural or moral consequences ; and when 
he opposes to this damage the benefit which comes by 
Christ, he particularly refers to that legal change of 
condition, through which we become entitled to the 
blessings of redemption, rather than tothe meral result 
of that change. He accordingly distinguishes between 
death and sin, as the effect is distinguished from its 
cause, or the crime from its punishment. His reason- 
ing supposes indeed, that in the first sin Adam fell il. 
to a state of corruption, and that this has infected the 
whole of his posterity ; and in an after- -part of the 
Epistle, he shows most distinctly the quickening and 
sanctifying influence of the grace of Christ upon his 
people ; but as he connects the one with the condem- 
nation of man, so he connects the other with justifica- 
tion through Christ, the ground of which opens a chan- 
nel for the gift of sanctifying grace, and the dectrine 
concerning which is the moral means of effecting a 
change of character. The great subject in questien, 
then, is on the one hand, Bis way in which men come 
to be held guilty in the first Adam, and en the other, 
the way in which they come to be treated as righteous 
through the second and not their moral character. 

In the 13th and 14th verses, he shows that there is 
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but sin is not imputed where there is no law. Never- 
theless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of him that was to 
come.” | 
That sin which is here said to have been in the 
world previous to the giving of the law of Moses, is 
the guilt of the first sin of Adam ; for it is represented 
as lying even upon them who had not, like him, been 
guilty of actual transgression. This sin, or guilt, is still 
in the world, as is evident from the universal infliction 
of death; but the Apostle refers particularly to the 
state of eae who were born before the giving of the 
Levitical law, i in order to refute the mistaken notion of 7 
the Jews, that the law of Moses was the prime and uni- 
versal rule of judgment, and that through the want of 
it the Gentiles were treated as sinners, while through 
the enjoyment of it the descendants of Abraham were 
constituted righteous. He, therefore, argues, that as 
sin is not bipated or reckoned to a person in order to 
punishment, where there is no law, and as death, which 
is the wages of sin, was nevertheless inflicted during | 
the period referred to, there must have been a law 
previous to that of Moses. He thus leads them to their : 
original ancestor Adam, who, being equally the father 
f Jews and Gentiles, had Messer i: guilt and con- 
Psciect, alike to them both. ‘This he proves by the 
undeniable fact, that before the giving of the law death 
had reigned even over infants, who had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. And if, 
as is undeniable, death comes by Adam upon all of 
every nation and family without distinction, what more 
xeasonable than the dectrine, that the blessings of pardon 
and acceptance should be communicated to mankind 
without the smallest regard to national and adventitious 
distinctions? The sin which has brought the world 
\ander g guilt was not a violation of the law of Mases ; 
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and the death which has followed this guilt comes oft 
the subjects of that law, as well as upon others; and 
therefore, it behoved the Saviour to meet the claims of 
that general Jaw under which all mankind are placed. 
Thus, his reasoning serves the double purpose of furnish- 
ing a striking illustration of the plan of redemption, and 
of refuting the false notions of the Jews, that they had 
no head but Abraham,—that, as his descendants, they 
were in a state of safety —and that all others, because 
not of the Jewish commonwealth, were necessarily un- 
der the curse. The former, however, is the principal 
object ; and the latter is introduced chiefly for the sake 
of it. 

This argument decidedly shows, that the doctrine of 
justification through the tinished work of the Saviour 
is in perfect accordance with other parts of the pro- 
cedure of heaven. By showing that all men were con- 
demned through the violation of a law given to the 
common father of mankind, the way was payed for the 
conclusion, that the divine method of justification ex- — 
tended to sinners of every nation and people who be- 
lieved in the Saviour, as the apostle had reasoned in 
the preceding part of the epistle. He had there argued, 
that the law could not justify sinners,—that the Jews 
were equally under condemnation with the Gentiles, 
and equally dependent on the mercy of God ; and that 
the divine plan of justification through Christ regarded 
Gentiles, as well as Jews, without any difference ; all 
having sinned, and come short of the glory of God, 
And he proves, that to this method of justification, 
through faith in Christ without the works of the law, 
the whole of the Jewish Scriptures bore witness. The 
testimony of the law itself was in perfect unison with 
the principle on which proceeded the undeniable result: 
of the first constitution. Chap. il. 17—29; iii. 9-31; 
iy. 9—25. The forfeiture came upon mankind with- 
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out regard to the distinction between Jews and Gentiles ; 
and was it nei to be expected, that the blessings of re- 
demption would be proclaimed to them all without 
difference? And as the forfeiture came by an indivi- 
dual, who acted as a public representative of others, 
instead of being incurred by each one for himself; was 
it not to be expected, that the blessing of restoration 
would be obtained by another representative, and not 
by something done by each individual acting in his own 
name? 

The death of which the apostle speaks is that natural 
death which comes alike upon all. He is not speaking 
merely of men being sentenced to death, or of what they 
are liable to, but of what is actually inflicted upon all. 
He accordingly says, that ‘‘ death reigned over them,” 
and that it hath “ passed upon all men.” Mankind, in 
virtue of the original threatening, are liable to much 
more than that natural death which reigns or passes 
over all. But he does not introduce that state of the 
soul, which according to the threatening in question, 
was to follow the death of the body in the event of the — 
full infliction of the curse. This is accounted for by 
the consideration, that his object is to prove the premi- 
ses on which his argument rests, beyond the possibili- 
ty of a doubt ; and this was best done, by selecting in 
proof of his position that part of the curse which is vi-— 
sible, and the universal infliction of which cannot be 
questioned. He confines himself, therefore, to what is 
actually inflicted on all men; and since, though all are — 
liable to more than natural death, yet they do not all 
suffer more, he of course, does not introduce in verses 
12—19, any thing in reference to the future part of the 
curse. It cannot be denied, that all men die whatever 
be their character ;—it cannot be denied, that multi- 
tudes of infants die, and in their case, death cannot be 
the fruit of personal transgression ; and neither can it 
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be denied, that the sufferings of mankind in the present 
world are by no means proportioned according to their 
personal offences, for often the least guilty suffer most ; 
and what more clear, then, than that all of them are 
involved in suffering and mortality through the offence 
of the first man ? . ; 

Now, on this ground the apostle poronm nates Adam 
*‘ the figure of him who was to come.” A striking re- 
apres may be traced between Adam and Christ. 
Both were public characters, who by their character and. 
conduct produced the most important, results on the 
circumstances of others. The similitude introduced 
does not lie in the nature or degree of the two things 
compared, but in the manner of their consequence. 
But though the resemblance between the way in which 
we fell through Adam and that in which we are saved 
by Christ, is the great thing insisted on, yet in reason- 
ing on this, the apostle refers to the exalted view 
which he had previously given of the blessedness of 
the church of God, us a people who had been forgiven 
all their “‘ many offences,” and made heirs of the heaven- 
ly kingdom ; and he takes for granted, that the benefit 
obtained through Christ is not merely equal to the 
damage sustained through Adam, but infinitely sur- 
passes it. And from this very consideration he in 
effect argues, that the former must come to men in a 
manner corresponding with that in which the latter has 
come upon them. 

- According to the reading of < our version, the dissimi- 
larity as to nature and degree between the forfeiture 
and the free gift, is expressly affirmed in the first clause 
of verse 15; and an argument is drawn from this, in 
the second clause, in support of the position, that, if 
through the offence of one many have died, there is 
much more reason to expect, that the superabounding 
benefit which flows from the favour of God will be 
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communicated by the one man, Jesus Christ, without 
regard to national distinctions. 

Some, however, think that this correspoiidence, as to 
the manner of conveyance, is directly affirmed in the 
first clause of verse 15, and also in that of verse 16, 
and accordingly render the former interrogatively : 
«* But as is the forfeiture, is not the restoration also ?” 
And the latter ;. « And as the forfeiture came through 
a single individual who had sinned, does not the free 
gift come in like manner through an individual ?” This 
seems well to preserve the continuity of the reasoning, * 
while it perfectly accords with the principle, that, as 
has just been hinted, the superabundance of the bless- 
ing or benefit above the damage affords an argument in. 
support of the doctrine, that the benefit, or gift of re- 
demption is communicated to men in a manner similar 
to that in which the forfeiture comes upon them. There 
can be no doubt, that by the “ offence,” in verse 15, we 
are to understand, not the first sin itself, but the da- 
mage incurred by it ; for it is here opposed, not to the 
work of Christ, but to the gift, or the benefit which 
comes by that work. The reasoning then, appears to 
be this. «It is with the free gift of restoration, as it 
is with the forfeiture; for, if the forfeiture came through 
the offence of one individual, namely, Adam, upon men 
in general, whether Jews or Gentiles, much more may 
we expect, that the glorious and superabounding bless- 
ings of redemption will be communicated through ano- 
ther individual, without any regard to national dis- 
tinctions ; and particularly, for the sake of such an’ in- 
dividual as the second Adam, who is the Lord from hea- 
ven, and the beloved one of the Father. There is em- 
bosomed, as.it were, in the very exuberance of the 

“And there is nothing against it, as there are no points in 
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plessings of salvation, and in the glories of that media- 
tion which procures them, such an exhibition of divine 
love, mercy, and grace, as to warrant the conclusion, 
that benefits of such magnitude and grandeur, and pro- 
cured by such means, can never be obtained as the re- 
ward of any merit in us; and that, therefore, they are 
designed to be pee dae in a way analogcus to that 
in which we come to participate in the result of the sin 
of Adam ; that is, without perscnal deeds of our own. 
‘For, let it be observed, that when the apostle contends, 
that the blessings of redemption are bestowed without 
regard to the pretended claims of the Jews, he is to be 
viewed as contending for the doctrine of salvation by 
grace. And it is this which gives importance to his 
reasonings in regard to the vanity of those hopes that 
were founded on the peculiarities of Judaism. 

But the object of the reasoning is mot merely to show 
that there is a resemblance Tetra the way in which 
men come to be subjected to the forfeiture incurred by 
the sin of Adam, and that in which they obtain deliver- 
ance from its fearful result ; but also to show, that 
there i is a resemblance pee the former and the wz ay 
in which they are delivered from the tremendous result 
of their personal offences, and come to partake of the 
heavenly inheritance. The offence or forfeiture, was 
brought upon mankind by a single offence, and the free 
gift provides for the full remission of multiplied per- 
sonal offences by one righteousness, verse 16. That 
remission of personal offences is obtained, the apostle 
considers an undeniable fact; and from the circum- 
stances of the case he argues, that this blessing is ob- 
tained in a way analogous to that in which they are 
condemned in Adam. If the curse fell upon all man- 
kind on the ground of a single offence, and as the re- 
sult of one general sentence of condemnation, it must 
have come upon them, not by personal transgression, 
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but in virtue of the public character of the original of- 
fender ; and if, on the other hand, the blessing of re- 
demption is proclaimed after men have committed mul- 
tiplied personal offences, it cannot be on the ground of 
any personal merit or service, but solely on the ground 
of the work of the Redeemer, and through the judicial 
approving sentence prenounced cn that work; and of 
course, as a matter of the purest favour. There is no 
other way in which an analogy can subsist between the 
first constitution and the mediatorial economy. And 
this holds, not only in regard to the sentence of con- 
demnation and the blessing ef pardon, but also in re- 
gard 1o the way ix which the exalted blessing of the 
celestial kingdom is received. If the earthly paradise 
was to be given to the descendants of Adam solely as 
the reward of his obedience, can it be supposed that 
the celestial paradise is given onany other ground than 
that of the work of the Redeemer? Is there not more 
reason a priori to expect, that through Christ the lat- 
ter is thus to be bestowed, than there could have been 
to expect, that the former would be enjoyed on the 
principle in question? Yes, such is the glory of the 
erson, character, and righteousness of the Saviour, as 
fully to warrant the conclusion, that if through one of- 
fence death reigned through the first Adam, much more 
they who receive, or embrace, that abundance of grace 
which is revealed in the Gospel, and the gift of justi- 
fication which is so freely proclaimed in it, shall reign 
in life through the second man Jesus Christ, verse 17. 
‘The whole is summed up in verses 18 and 19, where 
the following deduction is stated, namely: That as by 
the first offence, the sentence of death came upon all 
men without regard to their birth, so, in like manner, 
is salvation provided for them on one common ground, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles ; because, as by the 
disobedience of one, the many were constituted sinners, 
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so by the obedience of one, the many, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, come on one common footing to be righteous. 
Thus, the 18th verse teaches, that without regard to 
adventitious distinctions, all are involved in a common 
sentence of condemnation ; and that, in like manner, 
without regard to any such distinction, salvation is 
provided for them. And the 19th verse traces the 
former dispensation to the sin of Adam, and the latter 
to the work of Christ. 

When the Apostle says, that, if the Geto was in- 
curred by the single offence of Adam, we have much 
more reason to expect, that the blessings of redemption 
will be communicated on the principle of representa- 
tion, his reasoning supposes, that the Almighty is 
slow to anger, that he delighteth in mercy, and is re- 
luctant to execute judgment. It also supposes, that 
justice in inflicting punishment is limited to desert, 
while grace, when not obstructed by the claims of 
offended righteousness, can be imparted according’ to 
the geod pleasure. of his will. God never can inflict 
more as a judge than righteousness demands; but in 
the communication of good, he acts as a sovereign bene- 
factor, and therefore gives as he sees meet. He always 
indeed, regulates his communications by the dictates of 
wisdom, but still, he gives as his sovereign pleasure 
sees fit. And since, by means of the atonement of 
Christ, sin is expiated, and the law magnified and made 
honourable, there are no obstructions to the sovereign 
and unrestricted communication of goodness, in all the 
ways in which infinite wisdom may see it meet to exer- 
cise it. 

These views of the divine character are accordingly 
connected by the Apostle, with obvious references to 
the transcendent dignity of the Saviour, and to the in- 
finite grandeur of bis work ; and to the divine approba- 
tion of it, as exhibited in different parts of the epistle, 
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and which were well understood by the Christian Ro- 
mans; whose’ “ faith was spoken of throughout the 
whole’ world.” What would have been the obedience 
of Adam, supposing him not to have fallen, when com- 
pared with that in which Jehovah rests with ineffable 
complacency? Adam could not have merited the bless- 
ing’ promised him ; but the work of Jesus is really 
meritorious. Refraining from an act of direct trans- 
gression, is a very different thing from the wonderful 
obedience of Emmanuel. And, if for the sake of the 
fornier, the children of men would have been confirmed 
in a'state’of holinéss and happiness ; we have surely, 
much more reason to expect, that for the sake of the 
latter, everi the exalted blessings of redemption, in- 
finitely as they surpass the glory of the earthly paradise, 
shall be'communicated to all who believe. And with — 
regard to the result of the fall of Adam, we could not 
have concluded a priori, that a general forfeiture would 
be incurred, as we find it was by the offence of a single 
individual ; for the establishment of that constitution 
which connected the descendants of Adam with him, 
not merely as their father, but likewise as their public 
head and representative, was purely an act of the will 
of God as the supreme lawgiver, and not a thing which 
could have been inferred from any necessity of nature, 
or from our knowledge of his character. But when we 
do see that it hasso come, and then think of the infinite 
glory and transcendent dignity. of the Saviour, and the 
approving judgment pronounced on his work; we at 
once perceive that there was ground for concluding a 

priori, that the manner of conveyance must, in substance, | 
be what it is. In other words, there was ground for 
the conclusion, that blessings given for the sake of the | 
beloved of the Father, and blessings too, so-illustrative 
of divine munificence, and expressly designed for sin- 
ners, would certainly be communicated through Christ 
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as a public head, without regard to the adventitious 
distinctions among men, without personal deeds of their 
own, and as matter of pure undeserved favour. Thus, 
the glorious character of Jesus, and the very magnitude 
and superabounding glory of the benefits bestowed, 
serve in different but connected views, to establish 
the reasoning employed, in regard to the striking cor- 
respondence which subsists between the way in which 
men come to be subjected to the result of the sin of 
Adam, and that in which they come to partake of the 
blessings of redemption. Through Him all those 
blessings may be expected from God ; and on the other 
hand, their nature and their grandeur prove, that if 


received at all, they must be so as a boon; for never 


can blessings such as these be procured as the reward 
of any merit in us. 

It would appear, that, when in verse 17, the cpesize 
speaks of “ receiving the abundance of grace,” the 
same thing i is meant, as when it is said of our Lord, 
that “« to as many as received him, to them he gave the 
privilege of a place, as sons in the family of God.” 
John i. 12. The receiving of Christ is there explained 
to be believing in his name, and here it seems to he 
used in a similar sense. The design of the expression 
is to represent the abundance of grace, and the gift of 
pardon as appropriated to persons of 4 particular char- 
acter, that is, to those who in believing the Gospel, 
embrace what is proposed unto all. According sly, when 


the Apostle states the two sides of the comparison, he .- 


uses language which includes the objective means of 
grace, and not merely the subjective attainment of the 
blessings of mercy. Thus, when he says, that by the 
first constitution, «the many have died,” or have be- 
come subject to death through the offence of Adam, he 
does not, in stating the other side of the comparison, 
say of ‘the many that “ they live,” which the antithesis 
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tight naturally suggest, had it been his design to speak 
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etive attainment of the blessings of 
mercy, ; but he uses an expression which implies, that 
provision is made for the restoration of life. The grace 
of God, says he, hath abounded “ unto,” or, “ for the 
many.” And as his reasoning includes the objective 
means of salvation, the expression, “ they who receive 
the abundance of grace,” must signify ie character of 
these who are uehiaity put in possession of it. The 
sospel proclamation is addressed to all; but in the 
very nature of things, its blessings cannot be enjoyed 
by such as reject it. There can be nothing disparaging 
to the goodness of God in the appointment, that they 
who persist in voluntarily shutting their eyes to the 
light shall be left in darkness. In the nature of things, 
such cannot enjoy the blessings of salvation ; and 
che maintenance of the righteous authority of Heaven 
requires, that they should be left to suffer the necessary 
consequences. 
Since the pardon of personal offences is, for obvious 
reasons, connected with a personal reception of the truth, 
it was very natural for the Apostle to introduce this 
subject, after having stated, that there is a resemblance 
between the way in which men come to be subjected to 
the forfeiture incurred by the single offence of Adam, 
and that in which they come to be delivered, not only 
from it, but also from the fearful result of their many 
actual transgressions. Such as are incapable of actual 
transgression are equally incapable of believing the 
truth: But then the connexion established between faith 
and salvation, respects only those who have come to the 
exercise of reason. It follows, therefore, that such as 
have never been guilty of actual transgression, and are 
liable only to the result of the sin of Adam, must, if 
saved at all; be saved without having believed in Christ. 
Lhe requirements of the law of Heaven always respect 
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the natural capabilities of its subjects ; and the declara- 
tion, “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be condemned,” is accordingly con- 
nected with the preaching of the Gospel, and of course, 
respects such only as are of age to hear it. _ Were it 
otherwise, then no infant, as such, could be saved. And 
as it is allowed by all, that at least some such shall be 
saved, the above position will not be controverted. 

But in regard to those who have come to the use of 
reason, and have committed personal offences, salvation 
is connected with a personal reception of the truth. 
Now, it is of such that the Apostle is speaking in verse 
17. Having said in verse 16, that “ the free gift is of 
many (personal) offences unto justification ;” he adds, 
in connexion with this: “ For if by one man’s offence, 
death reigned by one ; much more they (that is, those 
of the personal offenders referred to,) which receive, or 
embrace, the abundance of grace, and of the gift of 
righteousness, shall reign in life by one Jesus Christ ” 

It has been thought, that the Apostle, in the whole 
of his reasoning, is speaking only of himself, and of the 
Christians to whom he wrote, as persons who had been 
« justified by faith, and had peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” But granting this, he must 
be speaking of the way in which they came to the pos- 
session of the blessings in question, for the purpose of 
proving how it was that others also were to come to 
the possession of them ; and of course, for the purpose 
of illustrating the nature of the Gospel. His object is 
not simply to comfort believers, but also to exhibit the 
full provision which is made for the acceptance of all 
who come to the Saviour. This is obvious from the 
fact, that his reasoning has a very particular respect to 
the erroneous notions of his unbelieving countrymen. 

It seems incorrect, however, to make him say in 
verse 14, after affirming that “sin is not imputed where 
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there is no law,” that, “ nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam to Moses,” even over such justified persons as 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression. For what can be more clear, than that he 
there speaks of the universal prevalence of death, and 
not merely of the death of such as were saved? It is 

more in accordance with the scope of his reasoning to 
understand him, as speaking of the blessings of the 
Gospel, not merely in the sense of subjective attain- 
ment, but also in that of objective discovery. And 
what particularly respects the former is illustrative of 
the gracious aspect of the latter as a proclamation of 
mercy to all who believe. 

It therefore serves to establish the general principle, 
that salvation is of grace without works of law. If it 
be asked, why should the Apostle, in order to establish 
this principle, dwell so much on the fact of the exten- 
sion of mercy to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews ; 
since the latter might have argued, that they did not 
deny that salvation was of grace, but only contended, 
that he, who of pure grace gives his favours as he 
pleases, had confined them to the Jewish common- 
weaith? Let it be considered, that this was not the 
ground taken by the Jews. They contended, that the 
blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom were confined to 
them, or to their commonwealth, on the ground of 
something in themselves connected with their obser- 
vance of the law of Moses, as well as with their descent 
from Abraham. This is clear from the reasoning em- 
ployed in other parts of the Epistle. Of course, the 
best and the shortest way of overturning this notion was 
to prove, that the blessings in question were not limit- 
ed to them, nor to such as were connected with their 
commonwealth, but were, on the contrary, proclaimed 
as the gift of God to all who believed in Christ, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles, and altogether irrespective of the 
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law of Moses. At the time the Apostle wrote, indeed, 
those parts of that law which were peculiar to the 
Jews, were no longer binding ; but, as he is meeting 
the objections of those who Bud not admit this, he 
argues on a principle, which, independently of this con- 
sideration, shows the fallacy of their reasoning. And 
while his argument overturned the notion rifervedl to, 
it did so on a principle, which equally excludes works 
of obedience in general, to whatever law ; and thus 
settles for ever the great question, as to the way of ac- 
ceptance with God. The question, then, did not simply 
respect the number of the saved, or, in other words, 
the extent to which the blessings of mercy were granted 
to mankind; but the ground on which they were granted. 
And what is said of the former is introduced merely for 
the sake of ascertaining the latter. If, then, we omit 
the consideration of the number who perish in the first 
Adam, or of those who are saved in the second ; if we 
wholly leave this to God, as one of those “ secret things 
which belong to him,” and not to us; and if we ex- 
clusively consider the way in which men, of whatever 
class or people, come to be involved in the forfeiture 
incurred by Adam, and that in. which all who are 
united to Christ, of whatever class or country, come to 
be saved by him, we shall then see, that the reasoning 
is well fitted to clear and enlarge our views of the plan 
of mercy, to establish our faith in the Gospel, and to 
comfort our héarts. If, on the one hand, we see a 
single judicial sentence pronounced on Adam’s sin, 
which involves in the same condemnation all the indi- 
viduals of the human race ; we see on the other hand, one 
approving judicial sentence pronounced on the tighte- 
ousness of Emmanuel as a federal head, which secures 
the forgiveness and blessedness of all the individuals 
who are connected with him in that character. The 
righteousness of Christ consisted of many acts, but they 
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all went to ferm one whole, and this whole was the 
subject of one general sentence of acceptance, and 
hence the expression “ one righteousness” is opposed to 
the sin of Adam, and to the sentence that follows it. 
There is not a separate righteousness for each indivi- 
dual, whether in himself or in another ; but one ever- 
lasting righteousness which is ever available to all who 
rest on it. And there is no need for a special declara- 
tion being made to each individual by name, or by him- 
self ; for the one declaration, that in the finished work 
of the Saviour, “ God is well pleased,” and that “ who- 
soever believeth in him shall not be ashamed,” is 
sufficient for the safety and the comfort of all who be- 
lieve. 

This view of the passage accords with that which 
has been given of it by Calvin, who, in expounding it, 
expresses himself to the following effect : —“ He makes 
this grace common to all, because it is set before -all, 
though not in fact extended,” (that is, by special sove- 
reign interposition) “to all.” For though Christ suffered 
for the sins of the whole world, and he is offered in- 
differently to all by the bounty of God, yet all do not 
receive him.* 

It is evident, then, that there is nothing in the reagon- 
ing of this passage, which can lead to the conclusion, 
that all men must besaved. It could never be intended, 
that the death of Christ should procure for sinners the 
blessings of redemption, even though they persist and 
die in rebellion against the truth ; for this, as we have 
already seen, were inconsistent with the nature of sal- 
vation itself, as well as subversive of the moral govern- 
ment of Heaven. It were, in fact, to procure a licence 
to sin without fear. 


* Calvin on Rom. v. 17. 
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. The subject in discussion by the Apostle is, not the 
influence by which men are inclined, or excited to re- 
ceive the truth, but the full warrant which every sinner 
of mankind has to come as he is to the Saviour, in the 
confidence of obtaining mercy. Though divine influ- 
ence excites the sinner to go to him, it is not his war- 
rant to go in the confidence of cbtaining life. The 
question at last will not be, by what influence were 
you led to accept the grace of the Gospel ? but, did you 
embrace it? Proper ideas en this subject serve to show 
the harmeny which subsists between this view of the 
present dispensation, and the foreknowledge of God ; 
the special design of Christ in his death, and the even- 
tual fate of mankind. 

The justification of life, mentioned in verse 18th, does 
not exclusively mean the resurrection from the dead. 
Nor does it respect deliverance only from the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin. Neither does it refer to a 
benefit common to mankind at large, whether believers 
or unbelievers. The expression is never employed to 
signify a blessing possessed by all men, but always 
what belongs to the family of God alone. But the re- 
surrection of the bedy does not depend on our relation 
to God as his children ; for there shall be a resurrec- 
tion both of the just and of the unjust. Whereas, the 
blessing of justification is always connected with the 
belief of the truth. And whatever may be thought as 
to the extent of the consequences of the sin of Adam, 
it does not affect the import of the expression in ques- 
tion. The reference is to the blessing ef deliverance, 
not only from the result of the first offence, but also to 
that of deliverance from the fearful result of personal 
offences ; and therefore, the expression comprehends 
justification from every ground of condemnation what- 
soever. a 

This is confirmed by what is said in verses 20 and 
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21, in which we are told, that “ the law entered, that the 
offence might be seen to abound ;” or, in other words, 
that by the connexion which the law established be- 
tween the curse and every personal transgression, it 
might be more distinctly seen than it had been before ; 
that there were other grounds of forfeiture besides the 
original offence of Adam. ‘The law of Moses, there- 
fore, so far from being given to supersede, in regard to 
any, the forfeiture incurred by the first offence of 
Adam in violating the law of works, was actually given, 
in order to manifest that the sins of each individual, 
and of the Jews as well as of the Gentiles, became ad- 
ditional and separate grounds of condemnation. And 
as the Mosaic economy comprehended that law which 
was, and is still binding on all, it served to make mani- 
fest the many obstructions which the extent, the evil, 
and the demerit of sin, raised up against the salvation 
ofman. “ But wheresin thus abounded ;” or, in other 
words, seemed by its multiplied acts to present invin- 
cible obstacles in the way of redemption, “ grace did 
much more abound ;” inasmuch as the one great bless- 
ing of mercy overcame them all. Such, then, have 
been the dispensations of Heaven, “ that when sin,” 
like a powerful monarch, “ reigned” over his subjects in 
dooming them “ unto death,” even so might grace, like 
a greater but benignant monarch, “ reign through 
righteousness,” with a superabounding power to redeem 
from the death consequent on the sin of Adam, and 
also, from all the misery entailed on its subjects by 
personal transgression, and to elevate all its sub- 
jects to the ineffable glory and blessedness of the celes- 
tial temple, even “ unto eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” | 

The sum of the Apostle’s reasoning is, that as all 
mankind through the offence of their common represen- 
tative are treated as guilty, inasmuch as they sustain 
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the loss of the chartered benefits which they would have 
otherwise enjoyed, and suffer the consequences of that 
loss; so, on the other hand, through the righteous- 
ness of Christ, all who are his spiritual seed by union 
with him are treated as righteous, inasmuch as they ob- 
tain the benefits of his obedience unto death. As many 
are thus treated as sinners, previous to the considera- 
tion of their personal transgressions ; so many are tréat- 
ed, as though they were righteous, previous to the 
consideration of their personal obedience. Actual trans- 
gression in the one case is the result of connexion with 
Adam, and personal obedience in the other, is the result 
of connexion with Christ, though not exactly in the 
same way ; but the question at present respects a change 
of staté, and not a change of character. The referencé 
is not to a transfusion of qualities, but to a transference 
of fruits and consequences. The imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ to believers, is treating them 
as righteous, by accepting and blessing them as if his 
work were theirs, and as though they in consequence 
were really righteous. 

Now, our own experience shows us, that in number- 
léss instances, persons receive favours not on account 
of their own individual merit, but for the sake of the 
worth and intercession of another. And what is the 
plan of redemption through Christ, but an extension of 
this very principle? Not that the deed of one is by 

some process made to become the actual deed of another ; 
for no process could possibly effect this kind of trans- 
ference. The meaning simply i is, that the one in con- 
sequence of a legal connexion with the other, is treated 
in law as though the deed in question were his ; inas- 
much as he sustains the loss incurred by it, or enjoys 
the benefit procured by it. Such is the scriptural im- 
port of the imputation of sin on the one hand, and of 
righteousness on the ather, when the reference is not 
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to the doer of either, but to those who are treated as 
ene with him in law. 

It has repeatedly been mentioned, that the grand 
object of the reasoning in this passage is to illustrate 
the plan of redemption by the nature and result of the 
constitution established with Adam. Now, the great 
thing insisted on, is the correspondence between the 
manner in which mankind come to be involved in guilt, 
and that in which they come to be accepted as righte- 
ous. And the slightest reflection will show, that when 
the Apostle so closely connects the character of the first 
man, as ‘ the figure of him that was to come,” with 
the consequences of his sin on those “ who have not 
sinned after the similitude of his transgression ;” one 
object in view is, to afford thereby an illustration of 
the analogy which subsists between the constitution 
established with Adam, and that which has been esta- 
blished through Christ. As through the offence of the 
first man, infants, without personal sin, were subjected 
to death ; so, through the atonement made by the se- 
cond, the infant part of the redeemed (into the extent 
of which we do not now inquire) are without any per- 
sonal act of obedience, put in possession of the blessings 
of his kingdom. And what can be more clear, than 
that the striking resemblance between the way in which 
such come to be involved in the consequences of the 
fall, and that in which they are saved through Christ, 
is a proof, that one design of God in the establishment 
of the first constitution, and one reason why he suffered 
them to be involved in its curse, must have been to 
afford thereby a lucid illustration of the plan of redemp- 
tion ? The death of infants who have not been guilty 
of actual transgression, familiarizes us to the idea of 
being dealt with through a representative; for, if a 
child die because of his connexion with one head, may 
he not live by being connected with another? Unques~ 
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tionably then, the original dispensation proceeds upon 
the very principle involved in the plan cf redemption 
through Christ. 

But I tite way in which the infant part of the redeemed 
come to be saved, is illustrative of that in which be- 
lievers come to be actually interested in the work of 
the Redeemer. In appointing faith in the Gospel to be 
the medium through which adults come to partake of 
the blessings of mercy, the correspondence between 
the way in which men are involved in guilt, and 
that in which they are saved from it, is carefully pre- 
served. Salvation “is by faith, that it might be of 
grace ;” Rom. iv. 16. because, though faith be an ex- 
ércise of the mind, it is an exercise of it to which, when 
considered in itself, we never think of attaching the 
smallest degree of merit. It is not on the ground 
of faith in the Gospel, as a work performed by 
them, that sinners obtain mercy, but entirely for the 
sake of that sacrifice in which they confide ; and faith 
is merely the channel by which the divine testimony 
concerning this sacrifice is conveyed to their minds. 
The whole efficacy of faith in the matter of acceptance, 
arises from the glory of its object ; and there‘ore, it is 
easy to see, that the salvation of the infant part of the 
redeemed, who of course, are incapable of believing, 
serves to illustrate and confirm this important truth, 
and is, on this account, of very great moment in the 
economy of Heaven. In this sense, as well as in others, 
we must “receive the kingdom of God as little chil- 
dren.” 

We are thus presented with an iliustration of the a 
of acceptance with God, which exhibits to every sinner | 
of mankind the riches and freeness of the grace of | 
Heaven,—which affords encouragement to every one to 
come to the Saviour, and which removes every objec- 
tion arising from a fear, that salvation is incompatible 
with the honour and righteousness of Jehovah. Faith 
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in itself is, neither in whole nor in part, the ground of 
acceptance with God. The gift of pardon in the case 
of accountable agents is connected with believing in 
Christ, because, unless the mind be renewed, the bless- 
ing could not be enjoyed. It is necessary, that while a 
title to eternal life is communicated, meetness for it be 
also imparted ; and this meetness can only be obtained 
by them through faith in the healing truths of the Gos- 
pel. For, as we cannot derive benefit from food with- 
out eating it, or advantage from medicine without using 
it, so neither can we be sanctified by the truth, if we 
do not believe it. 

This is guite a different thing from representing 
faith as a work which is required and accepted instead 
of perfect obedience, as the ground of our justification in, 
the sight of God. Men are by no means placed in what 
may strictly be called a condition of moral probation, 
that is, a state of trial for acceptance before God on the 
ground of obedience. ‘They are considered as already - 
condemned, and the finished work of the Saviour is 
revealed to them as the only ground of acceptance. 
And the glory and all-sufficiency of this work must be 
quite independent of their faith in it. In itself, the 
atonement must be ever the same ; though, if we do not 
believe in it, it is the same to us, so far as salvation is 
concerned, as though it did not exist. It is most dan- 
gerous to represent the Gospel as a new law, more mild 
- and easy than the former ; for the two great command- 
ments of the law, with the whole precepts compre- 
hended under them, continue fully in force; but the 
Gospel, as a grant of privileges, is now connected with 
them, and by motives taken from it, the duties of the 
law are chiefly enforced. Independently of the Gospel, 
it is the duty of all men to obey the whole of the divine 
law ; but never till they believe the Gospel, will they 
indeed be obedient. It is the grace displayed in the 
gift of pardon and acceptance purely through faith in 
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the atonement, that inclines the heart to obedience. 
And the ground on which the gift is bestowed, is in it- 
self, independent of our faith init. Faith is the channel 
through which the revelation concerning the ground of 
acceptance is conveyed to our minds; but, as unbelief 
cannot derogate from the grandeur et all-sufficiency 
of the. atonement, so neither can faith add to its glory. 
To convert faith itself into a work of the law, and to 
rest upon it, or upon its fruits and consequences, as 
either in whole or in part the ground of acceptance 
with God, is only to substitute one class of works for 
another, and is in fact, to seek the blessing of justifica- 
tion by the works of the law. 

It is true, that when the Jews asked our Lord, 
«What shall we do that we might work the works of 
God >” He replied, « This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” John vi. 29. 
But the Saviour merely accommodates his expressions to 
the terms of their question. They wished to know how 
they might work so as to find acceptance with God, 
and the spirit of his answer is, “ This is the way of ac- 
ceptance, to this God calls you: All your working is 
in vain, while you reject him whom God hath sent as a 
Saviour: if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in 
your sins.” How often do we make such an accom- 
modated use of terms, which we never mean to be 
taken i in a strict and literal sense? In the case in ques- 
tion, the meaning of our Lord was well understood ; 
for the reply of the Jews shows, that they understood 
him to mean, not working, but believing. « What 
sign,” they say, “ showest thou, that we may see - 
ani believe thee ?” And what was this but asking 
what evidence it was, on the footing of which he called 
them to believe in him, or to give fens to the truth 
of his claims 3 ? 

“ Should any one apply to a Physician and ask him 
for what sum he would under take to cure him, and the 
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Physician should answer in these words ; All the money 
which I require is, that thou wilt confide in me, and be 
fully assured, that I seek nothing but thy recovery and 
established health; Who would from such an answer 
conclude, that this confidence was, in fact, money 
which the Physician demanded from the sick man, that 
he might follow his salutary counsels? They are there- 
fore evidently ridiculous, who from this passage infer, 
that faith is a work, and that we are justified by 
our works.’* The doctrine of Scripture is not, that 
men are so far brought into a salvable state, that by 
some works or labour of theirs, in addition to what has 
been done, they shall finally be saved. The only work 
through which a sinner can be saved is already finish- 
ed ; and sinners of every class and character are called 
to rest upon this, as the sole ground of acceptance with 
God, in opposition to all confidence, less or more, in the 
works of the law. 

There is, therefore, a striking correspondence between 
the way in which we come to share in the dismal result ° 
of the fall of Adam, and that in which we come to par- 
ticipate in the beneficial result of the work ef Christ. 
Sinners are pardoned and accepted purely for the sake 
of the perfect righteousness of Jesus. “ All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God.” Rom. iii. 23. And 
«‘ the wrath of God is revealed against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men,” Rom. i. 18 ; for he hath 
solemnly said, “ cursed is every one who continueth not 
in all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 
The great question must therefore be, how can God be 
just and yet forgive the ungodly, and receive them into 
favour? But the question is explicitly answered in the 
gospel, which declares, that “ Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse, being made a curse for us,” Gal. iii. 13 ; 
and that God sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins through his blood, that he might be just, and the 
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justifier of every one who believeth in Jesus, 1 John iv. 
10; Rom. iii. 25, 26. And as nothing can satisfy con- 
science upon proper grounds, but that which hath satis- 
fied the justice of Heaven, it is solemnly testified, that 
his atonement is perfect, and that in his character and 
sacrifice Jehovah himself rests well pleased, Heb. x. 
14—18 ; Luke ix. 31; Matth. xvii. 5. On the cross, 
the Saviour exclaimed with his dying breath: “ It is 
finished ;” and to this the offended judge said, Amen, 
by raising him from the dead, and giving him glory. 
John xix. 30; 1 Pet. i. 23. Thisis our warrant for con- 
fiding in the work of the surety, for he was raised from 
the dead, and exalted to glory, ‘‘ that our faith and 
hope might be in God,” 1 Pet. i. 21. And how preci- 
ous the thought, that a sinner comes to have the bene- 
fit of the work of the Redeemer, simply by believing 
the testimony of God concerning it! “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” is the lan- 
guage of Heaven to every hearer of the Gospel, Acts 
xvi. 31. To him that worketh not, (for his justifica- 
tion ;) but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
_ his faith is counted for righteousness, Rom. iv. 5. 
Every sinner of the race of Adam is warranted at the 
first to have hope from the gospel, by simply believing 
it on the testimony of God, without being able to view 
himself in any other light than an ungodly character, 
and without working or labouring to make himself bet- 
ter before he will come to Christ ; or in order, either in 
whole or in part, to qualify himself for the mercy of 
Heaven. 

In a word, as men are constituted sinners, or treated 
as such, not in consequence of personal acts of trans- 
gression, but in virtue of their connexion with Adam, as 
their public head ; so, in like manner, are sinners con- 
stituted righteous, or treated as such, not on the ground 
of personal acts of obedience ; but on the ground of the 
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finished righteousness of Christ.. In the case of adults, 
indeed, faith in the gospel is the appointed medium of 
an actual interest in his work ; but yet the Scriptures © 
invariably distinguish between faith and works in the 
matter of acceptance with God. There is an obvious 
and great distinction between being justified on the 
ground of something done by ourselves, and being so on 
the ground of a work finished by another. He whoac- 
complishes a thing himself, of course, works or labours ; 
but he who believes that a thing has been done by an- 
other, cannot on that account be said to have laboured. 
It is easy to see, then, how salvation by faith is oppos- 
ed to salvation by works; and how this method of ac- 
ceptance corresponds with the manner in which man- 
kind were originally involved in condemnation. 


SECTION VIII. 


ADDITIONAL REFLECTION ON THE PUBLIC CHARACTER 
OF CHRIST. 


In Rom. vi. the Apostle continues the illustration of 
Christ’s representative character, by showing that such 
is the union between him and believers of the gospel, 
that they are considered as having died when he died, 
and having risen when he rose. This reasoning ebvi- 
ously proceeds on the principle, that Jesus undertook 
and accomplished his work in the behalf of others, and 
not for a purpose which was to terminate in himself. 
The scope of the argument has sometimes been misun- 
derstood, in consequence of supposing, that, as the de- 
pravity of mankind is described elsewhere as consisting 
in being “ dead in trespasses and sins ;” so what is here 
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sdid of being “ dead to sin,” signifies the deliverance of 
believers from the moral power of corruption ; and that 
the meaning is, that they are no more affected by the 
pleasures of sin, than a dead man is affected by the 
things of this life; and that they are freed from it, as 
the spirit is freed from the body, by death. Now, it is 
doubtless a truth, that, in proportion as the gospel is 
believed, such is its effect on the mind ; and this, as we 
shall afterwards see, is explicitly taught in the course 
of the Apostle’s reasoning ; but it is not the truth which 
Is here conveyed by the expression in question. 

In confirmation of this, let it be considered, that in 
verse 10th, it is said of Christ: « In that he died, he 
died unto sin, once ; but in that he liveth, he liveth by 
the power of God.” Now his dying to sin is represented 
asthe pattern of our dying to it. But without doubt, 
Christ could not be said to have died unto sin, in the 
sense of ceasing to love and to practise it, for he never 
was in the smallest degree under its moral dominion. 
The term sin, then, must be used here, as it is in many 
parts of Scripture, to signify, not the actual deed of 
transgression, nor the morally evil principle from which 
it proceeds ; but the guilt and the legal punishment 
which result from it. Thus, a man’s bearing the pu- 
nishment of his sin, is expressed by his bearing his ini- 
quity, Lev. vii. 18 ; Ezek. xviii. 20. . And on the other 
hand, the removal of punishment or of obnoxiousness to 
it, by an act of forgiveness, is expressed by the taking 
away of iniquity, Isaiah vi. 7. Hence it is, that to im-= 
pute sin, is to reckon or charge it to a person’s account, 
in order to his suffering its desert, whether he be the 
actual offender or not. It follows, then, that the mean- 
ing of the Apustle in verse 10th is, that Christ, when 
he suffered, died by, or under the condemnation of sin, 
once ; and that when he rese, he was called to that life 
which he now enjoys, by the power of the very judge 
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under whose hand he had suffered death. As the guilt 
of the offerer was of old typically transferred to the 
sacrifice ; so Christ became answerable for the guilt of 
his people, and suffered as though he had been the 
transgressor. He is therefore to be viewed as a public 
representative. The life which we derive from Adam 
‘is forfeited to justice, in consequence of our connexion 
with him in his fall ; and besides this, all believers as 
well as others, have abetted his rebellion, by sinning 
personally as he did, and are therefore, naturally ex- 
posed to an additional curse, corresponding in substance 
with that to which he was subjected. On these grounds, 
then, the whole of our natural state may be fitly repre- 
sented by his, and may be called by his name. Hence 
it is, that when speaking of believers, the Apostle says, 
that ‘* our old man was crucified,’ or, in other words, 
that we ourselves, considered in our natural condition, 
as connected with Adam, and as resembling his state, 
had been “ crucified with Christ,” that the body of sin 
might be destroyed ; in order that henceforth we should 
not serve sin, that is, that our life as the subjects of 
guilt might be terminated ; that henceforth we should 
not be the subjects of the condemning sentence conse- 
quent on sin. “ For,’ says he, “ he that is dead,” or, 
he who hath paid the penalty of the law, “ is freed,’ 
or, according to the marginal reading, “ is justified 
from sin ;” that is, from guilt, Rom. vi. 6,7. This last 
declaration evidently means, that, as when a man has 
suffered the whole penalty of the law, it has no more’ 
claim upon him zn order to satisfaction, inasmuch as he 
no more owes the debt of punishment; so, all who are 
united to Christ through faith in his atonement, being 
considered or treated as one with him, and as having 
suffered the penalty in him as their substitute or repre- 
sentative, the law has no further claim on them, in or- 
der to satisfaction for sin. They are, therefore, justi- 
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fied, or discharged from guilt, on the ground of the 
atonement of Christ, with whom they are said to have 
been crucified ; for being treated as dead with him, they 
are freed from condemnation.* 

The remission of sins is denominated justification, 
and not merely pardon ; because it is not an exercise of 
forgiveness by act of mere power or authority, but 
through the medium of a sacrifice which fully supports 
the claims of the violated law. Accordingly, the word 
which is sometimes rendered righteousness, is often used 
in the sense of justification ; because it signifies not 
only the principle of rectitude, and the performance of 
righteous deeds, but also the expression of the divine 
judgment in regard to such a spirit and deportment. 
And in the latter view, it very fitly expresses the nature 
and ground of the pardon and acceptance vouchsafed 
to believers. These blessings are granted to them by 
God, not asa private individual, but in the character 
of a public ruler and judge; and therefore, on the 
ground of that perfect righteousness by which all the 
claims of public justice are satisfied, and by which the 
exercise of mercy has been rendered consistent with 
the honour of the law. The forgiveness of sinners, 
and their acceptance as righteous, for the sake of the 
Redeemer, are expressions of the divine regard to 
righteousness ; because the blessing is bestowed on the 
ground of an atonement, fully commensurate to the 
penalty incurred by transgression, and in its whole 
principles highly honourable to the character and go- 
vernment of Heaven. Hence, it is easy to see, how 
the term righteousness is employed to signify, not 
merely the doing of what is right ; but also the having 
a title to the privileges of one who does so ; or, in other 
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words, justification. Rom. ix. 30, 31, and x. 4; Gal. ii. 
21. Thus, the man who is pardoned on the public 
ground of the work of Christ, does not thereby cease 
to be in point of fact a sinner, nor can God actually 
judge him to be a righteous character ; but he comes 
to be treated, as though he were righteous, inasmuch, 
as he is interested in the privileges of such a character. 
To him the righteousness of Jesus is imputed. in the 
sense of his being pardoned and accepted on the ground 
of it; and therefore, he is said to be justified through 
his blood, and constituted righteous through the obe- 
dience of Christ, as the second Adam. Rom. v. 9—19. 

Christian baptism being the first ordinance observed 
among disciples, in the original propagation of the 
Gospel, may be considered as exhibiting “ the first 
principles of the oracles of God,” or the saving truth. 
Now we are baptized “ into the death of Christ ;” and, 
of course, are directed thereby to the great truth that 
he died as the substitute of sinners, and rose in their 
behalf to a new and a heavenly life ; and that all who 
are united to him, partake of the benefits of his death 
and resurrection ; for as he died, so he also rose, in a 
public character. * 

The great proof of the all-sufficiency of the atone- 
ment is, that Christ is risen from the dead. It follows, 
then, as the apostle reasons, that as we died with him, 
or shared in his death, so we shall also live with him, 
er share in the benefit of his life. For our surety in 
whom we have died by the hand of sin, has been raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, that we too, 
might walk in newness of life ; or, in other words, en- 
joy a new and an immortal life. Accordingly, life is 
sometimes put for a state of acceptance with God. 


* See on this subject, Ewing's Essay on Baptism, second edi. 
sion, page 110—139. 
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John v. 24. Christ being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more; death hath no more dominion over him ; for 
though he died by the hand of sin, once, he now liveth’ 
by the power even of the offended jucge and lawgiver 
himself. And what stronger proof can there be, that 
the curse is exhausted,—than his being brought from 
the dead by the hand of him, under whose very stroke 
he had died? Had not the debt been paid, the judge 
could not legally have released the surety. . 

His resurrection, however, was not to a life like to 
that which he laid down; but to a life entirely new. 
His former life was forfeited to justice, in consequence 
ef his public character ; but he is now partaker of a 
life which, instead of being liable to the stroke of offend- 
ed justice, is itself the highest teken of the complete 
satisfaction that has been made for sin, and of the in- 
effable complacency of the Judge in his character and 
sacrifice. Yes, he who expired under the power of the 
‘offended lawgiver, is now made exceeding glad with 
the light of his countenance. Psalm xxi. 6. 

‘Now, since he rose, not as a private individual, but 
as a public character, he has received this life as the 
head of his people. <* Because I live,’ said he, “ ye 
shall live also.” If we have been planted together, or 
are connected with him in his death, we must on the 
same principle, be connected with him in his resurrec- 
tion. ; 

In particular, as in dying he satisfied every demand 
of the law, and as in rising again, he received his dis- 
charge, being released from the prison of the grave, by 
a public deed of the Judge ; so all who believe in him, 
and thus come to be considered as one with him, are 
freed from the penal curse, and shall ultimately be 
freed from the whole of its consequences. 

The life which Jesus has obtained as the accepted 
and discharged surety of his people, not only secures to 
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them deliverance from the penal curse, and a title to 
the heavenly inheritance ; but is connected with that 
vivifying power, in virtue of which, the dead in tres- 
passes and sins are made to hear his voice, and hearing 
it, to live. John vi. 25, 26. As guilt constituted a bar 
in the way of imparting holy influence to sinners, so 
this bar is removed by the atonement ; and there is thus 
a connexion between the legal discharge of the surety, 
and his being the medium of spiritually quickening 
influences. On this view of the subject, we shall have 
occasion to enter in a future part of the work, and we 
shall, therefore, confine our attention at present, to 
that change of state, which is obtained through the 
atonement. 

In their natural condition, believers like others, were 
dead in law, inasmuch, as they were under condem- 
nation ; but “ there is now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus.” Being pardoned and accept- 
ed as righteous on the ground of his perfect work, they 
come to have a legal title to life. Thus it is said to 
Christians: “‘ You being dead in your sins, and in the 
uncircumeision of your flesh, hath he quzckened to- 
gether with him, having forgiven you all trespasses.” 
Col. ii. 13. Hence too, Jesus has said, “ He that hear- 
eth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnaiion ; 
but is passed from death unto life.” John v. 24. 

Now, it is on this principle that believers are en- 
couraged to “ reckon themselves to be dead indeed 
by sin,” but “ alive unto God by Jesus Christ our 
Lord ;’ Rom. vi. 11. or in other words, to count them- 
selves to have died by, or under the condemnation of 
sin, in Christ, their representative, and to have life, 
or the blessing of justification, by the favour even of 
God the offended judge, through their public head. 
For, as we have already seen, the expression in the 
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context rendered “ dead to sin,” signifies, death suffer- 
ed under the hand or condemnation of sin; and there- 
fore, the expression here rendered, “ alive unto God,”’ 
must signify to have life from God as the gift of his 
favour ; and as in the one case, legal death is intended, 
so in the other, legal life or justification, which is the 
opposite blessing, must be the life that is meant. It 
is therefore particularly of a change of state, though 
certainly with a view to mark its connexion with a 
change of character, that the apostle here speaks. In 
the plan of redemption, provision is also made for a 
change of character, and these two blessings, as we shall 
afterwards see, are closély conjoined ; but in themselves 
they are quite distinct. The ground on which we ob- 
tain the former, paves the way for the bestowment of 
the latter ; yet it is of importance not to confcund 
them. But that change of state which is obtained 
through Christ, includes more than pardon. Not only 
was the Saviour raised to everlasting life as a pledge of 
the forgiveness of believers ; he was called to the en- 
joyment of God, as his God and father, in a new rela- 
tion in the heavenly paradise, and to the highest honour 
and glory at his right hand there. He was not raised 
merely to the enjoyment of life upon earth; but to a 
new kind of life, in that kingdom which flesh and blood 
cannot inherit. And this exaltation was conferred on 
him, as the head of his people, and as the first born 
among many brethren. All, therefore, who believe in 
him, are partakers with him in his glory. John xvii. 22. 
Hence, they are said not only to be raised up together 
with him, but also to sit together with him in the 
heavenly places. Ephes. ii. 5, 6. To all who receive 
him, he gives the privilege of becoming the sons of 
God ; and if children, we are heirs, even heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ. John i. 12, Rom. viii. 17. 
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*« J ascend,” said he, “ unto my Father, and your Fa- 
ther; and to my God, and your God.” John xx. 17. 

The mere forgiveness of sin would only restore us to 
the same condition from which we had fallen; but the 
plan of redemption does infinitely more. Such is the 
glory of the Saviour’s work, that for his sake all who 
believe in it are adopted into the family of God, and 
are raised to a participation in the exalted inheritance 
given to him, as the reward of his obedience unto 
death. <‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed on us, that we should be called the sons of 
God.” 1 John iii.1. Thus, then, that change of state 
which consists in the pardon of sin, and our acceptance as 
righteous in the privilege of sonship, and a title to the 
heavenly inheritance, is obtained through the work of 
Emmanuel, as a public character. But, while our state 
is thus changed, through union with him in his resur- 
rection, as the discharged surety of his people; his 
atonement has opened an honourable channel for the 
bestowment of that grace, which makes meet for the 
heavenly inheritance. As he rose to a new life in the 
heavens, so we are not only destined to dwell there, 
but there is given to us through him, all that holy in- 
fluence which communicates spiritual life, which brings 
heaven, as it were, down to earth, and which capaci- 
tates us for its hallowed exercises and joys. But on 
this, more will fall to be said afterwards. 

It claims our particular attention, however, that the 
salvation of sinners, though obtained through the work 
of Christ, is neverthless a matter of pure grace. There 
is a wide difference between the payment ofa pecuniary 
debt, and the giving of moral satisfaction for a crime. 
In the former case, if the debt be paid, even should it 
be by a surety, the creditor, in granting to the debtor 
a discharge, is not doing an act of grace, but an act of 
justice; for he cannot do otherwise. There may be 
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grace displayed on the part of the surety, for he may 
have been under no kind of obligation to become secu- 
rity for the debtor ; but on the part of the creditor 
there is none. Nothing but money is due; and if the 
whole of the sum be paid, it is all that the latter can 
demand. But in the case of a crime, nothing can make > 
the release of the criminal a matter of right, but his 
personal endurance of the penalty. The guilt of sin 
cannot be transferred as mercy may, for the guilt of 
the fact remains a personal thing; and although the 
sinner be said to ewe a debt to the law, yet that debt 
lies in the obligation to punishment which he is liable 
to by the evil of the fact. T’o become answerable for 
sin then, is to become answerable to the law; for it 
respects the debt of punishment which the law inflicts. 
But this is quite a distinct thing from the fault itself, 
or the actual violation of the law by him that commit- 
ted it, which can never be transferred. There is room 
here, then, for the exercise of grace, even though the 
legal penalty be paid.* It is the glory of the gospel, 
that it harmonizes the justice and mercy of God in the 
salvation of sinners. But the principle now opposed, 
contends for justice, in a sense which excludes mercy 
and grace in the application of the blessings of redemp- 
tion. Whereas, the Scriptures not only ascribe to grace 
the origin of the plan of redemption, and the gift of the 
Saviour through whom it is executed, but also the 
whole ef the steps connected with the actual applica- 
tion of its benefits. The atonement made by a media- 
tion, is a moral satisfaction to the wounded honour of 
the law, which by no means supersedes the necessity 
of pardon being sought by the offender, or of its being 
freely granted by the offended government. As it does 


not alter the character of the criminal, so neither does 
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it alter his desert; for the latter “ results from his ac- 
tual violation of the law which cannct be unacted” He 
merits punishment as much after the atonement 1s 
made, as he did before. The only difference is, that 
antecedent to the atonement, or irrespective of it, he 
could not have been forgiven in consistency with the 
honour of the law, and the good of society ; whereas, 
when an atonement is made, he may be honourably 
pardoned. Yet, it is not a matter of claim, but a mat- 
ter of favour. The government is not obliged to admit 
of a substitute, and even after a mediator has been ad- 
mitted, pardon is not the less a matter of grace to the 
criminal, though a matter of promise to the substitute 
himself. 

In like manner, the sacrifice of Christ has opened an 
honourable channel for the remission of sins; so that 
in full consistency with the claims of justice, and high- 
ly to its glory, the blessings of redemption may be be- 
stowed on transgressors: and besides this, as his atone- 
ment was expressly provided by the lawgiver, and has 
been accepted by him; and as proclamation has also 
been made, that whosvever believeth in him shall re- 
ceive the remission of sins ; the salvation of all who be- 
lieve is indubitably certain: and farther still, such was 
the special design of the death of Christ, that the bless- 
ings or mercy are bestowed on the redeemed, as an exer- 
cise of remunerative justice towards him. There is a 
wide difference, however, between what the death of 
Christ was in itself sufficient to effect, and what it 
was designed by the lawgiver and the mediator actually 
to accomplish. The peculiarity of redemption consists 
in this sovereign pleasure or design, in regard to its 
certain application. That is, the degree of the Re- 
deemer’s sufferings was not so exactly proportioned to 
the number and demerit of those who are actually sav- 
ed, as that the amount of his woes must haye been dif- 
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ferent had the number or guilt of the saved been small- 
er or greater. There is an intrinsic sufficiency in the 
atonement for the salvation of all, were they to believe 
in Christ ; and nothing short of an infinitely precious 
sacrifice could have saved one single sinner. Its spe- 
cial application then must be traced to the sovereign 
purpose of God.* But it is self-evident that a graci- 
ous purpose to communicate a blessing, cannot found 
a claim for its bestowment. Considered as connected 
with a promise to the mediator, that a people should 
certainly be given him, its fulfilment is to him a matter 
of covenanted right. He did not give up his life, and 
leave it to a peradventure, whether or not he should 
have a “ seed to serve him.” For the Saviour in his 
death, had a special respect to his chosen and peculiar 
people, as the certain reward of his sufferings, and the 
fruit of “ the travail of his soul.” Their final and com- 
plete salvation was a principal ingredient in the joy 
that was set before him ; and Ged is just, as well as 
faithful, in forgiving sins through him. But yet to 
them, allis of pure grace, and not of debt. The atone- 
ment of Christ is, in itself, of infinite value. Nothing 
less could have saved a single individual ; and nothing 
more is requisite to the salvation of all. Such an atone- 
ment was necessary, not from the number of sins to be 
expiated, but from the general nature of sin, as rebel- 
lion against God. And the particular nature and mea- 
sure of the sufferings of Christ arose, not from the 
number of those who shall eventually be saved, but 
from the judicial effect of transgression itself. The 
‘particularity of redemption, then, since it lies in the 
sovereign design of Heaven, in regard to its special 


* Newton's Messiah, Ser. xvi, Scott's Sermon on Elestion 
and Perseverance. Hamilton on Election, p. 259. Scott’s Let- 
ters and Papers, p. 121, 122, Fuller’s Essays and Dialogues, 
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application, cannot make such application a matter of 
absolute debt. But it is only in reference to this special 
design or purpose, that Christ is represented, as dying 
in the character of a shepherd for his flock,—a husband 
for his spouse,—and a surety for, or in the stead, of his 
chosen people. 

The union between him and them is by no means of 
such a nature as that they may demand the blessings of 
redemption, as a matter of absolute debt. The sinner, 
indeed, has the mest ample warrant to come to the 
throne of grace, for pardon and eternal life through the 
atonement of Christ, in the confidence of obtaining 
hese blessings through him; but this rests on the 
gracious proclamation and promise of the gospel, and 
not upon any claim to them as matter ef right. Had 
the union between Christ and his peeple been such, 
that what they did, became literally his, and what he 
cid, became literally, er in point of fect, their deed ; 
then, whatever grace there might have been in provid- 
ing a saben there could have been none in the after 
foe ence of the sinner. But such an union as this is 
utterly impossible. Though husband and wife, for 
example, are in certain respects considered as one in 
law, it were yet the grossest of absurdities to infer from 
this, that they are one and the same conscious being. 
Now, by this similitude, the union between Christ and 
his Church is represented. It is also represented by 
that union which subsists between the head and the 
members of the natural bedy ; but it cannot for a mo- 
ment be supposed, that it is in every respect the very 
same in its nature; for that would do away all distinct 
consciousness, and all responsibility on the part of the 
members of the body of Christ. ‘The truth is, all simi- 
litudes halt somewhere, and it is the part of sound wis- 
dom to stop where they do. Such is the union between 
Christ and his people, that a foundation is laid for their 
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sins being reckoned to him, as though they were his, 
that he might bear the curse that is due to them ; and 
for his righteousness being reckoned as theirs, that they 
may receive the benefit of it; but it could not-be of 
such a nature, as that he could become literally a. sin- 
ner, or deserving of punishment ; or they become liter- 
ally or personally meritorious, or deserving of eternal 
life, and might thus challenge it as their right and due. 
The deeds of one may affect the interests of others; 
but cannot, in point of fact, become theirs. To the 
Church of Christ, indeed, his substitution will in its 
issue be the same in effect, as if their sins had been 
literally communicated to him, and his righteousness 
had literally been imparted to them. But to be ac- 
counted righteous, so far as relates to treatment, is a 
very different thing from being made really righteous, as 
to actual character. The work of Christ is exclusively 
his own ; but as it was performed by him in a public 
capacity, its beneficial effects terminate, not in his own 
advancement merely, but in the salvation of all who 
believe in him. It forms a moral basis for the exten- 
sion of sovereign mercy, to such as in themselves are 
both wretched and worthless. Sinners, therefore, are 
justified, not because they are im reality personally 
righteous; but as though they were actually possessed 
of that character. [t is not we but the Lamd which 
was slain who is worthy to receive, not only honour and 
glory from creatures, but all blessing and grandeur 
from God ; because he hath washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath thus redeemed us unto God. 
Rev. 1.5; v. 8—14. 

In the case of a pecuniary debt, it is of no moment 
to the creditor from whom he receives payment, if 
he does receive it. But the penalty of the law is 
not disjunctive, that is, it is not “ either the offender 
himself must suffer, or ancther for him; as if the 
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judge, while he pronounced sentence according to the 
demerit of sin, was little concerned whether it were 
executed on the criminal himself, or on an innocent 
person, provided the apportioned measure of suffering 
were fully borne ; and as if he were under the neces- 
sity of delivering the offender, if any one, be he who 
he may, suffered the proper quantum of punishment. 
On the contrary, the law makes no provision for a sub- 
stitute. Its language is, “ the soul that sinneth shall 
die.” It follows, then, that the death of Christ was a 
satisfaction to justice, not by the letter of the law hav- 
ing taken its course; but by a special interposition 
through which, Ged having provided a substitute, the 
spirit of the law is preserved, and by which it is magni- 
fied and made honourable. ‘This, therefore, is a way of 
salvation, which, while it maintains and even advances 
the glory of divine justice, provides fer the most strik- 
ing display and the fullest exercise of the exceeding 
riches of divine grace. Whereas, the other view of the 
subject, to which we have just adverted, is utterly in- 
compatible with the doctrine of salvation by grace ; 
while it also represents the connexion between sin and 
its dismal result, as capable of being dissolved by an 
act of mere power. The Scriptures uniformly connect 
the redemption of sinners through Christ, with the pure 
grace of God, and represent them as in perfect harmony. 
They say, “ we are justified freely by the grace of God, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” Rom. 
ili. 24; and that in him we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, according to the 
riches of his grace. Ephes. 1. 7. 

In a word, so far from salvation being a matter of 
absolute debt, the Scriptures invariably represent ac- 
ceptable worshippers as asking it from God, as an un- 
merited boon. ‘ God be merciful, or propitious, to me 
a sinner,” was the approved prayer of the publican, 
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Luke xviii. Now this was a prayer, not for mercy 
merely, but for mercy through a sacrifice or propitia- 
tion, as the word propitious imports, and yet the bless- 
ing is asked as a pure gift. And our Lord’s illustra- 
tions of forgiveness are derived from the most affecting 
instances of the forgiveness of injuries in circumstances 
which utterly preclude the most distant idea of right 
on the part of the offenders, as, for instance, the para- 
ble of the two debtors in Luke vii. 40—47, and that of 
the two servants in Matth. xviii. 23—35. Indeed, the 
very idea of mercy supposes this; for what room were 
there for mercy, if the blessing might be challenged as 
a right? And with what fervour do believers implore 
the blessings of redemption? ‘ Have mercy upon me, 
O God, according to thy loving kindness ; according 
unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions,”’ is the petition of the penitent Psalmist, 
Psalm li. 1. “ The Lord grant unto him that he may 
find mercy of the Lord in that day,” is the fervent pray- 
er of the Apostle Paul, for his valued friend Onesi- 
phorus, 2 Tim. i. 18. These and such like petitions 
decidedly prove, that though the blessings of redemption 
are obtained by the Saviour, as matter of covenanted 
right to him, as having fulfilled all that was required of 
him in his public capacity, they are to the redeemed 
themselves, the gift of the purest favour. Christians 
sustain the character of “ beneficiaries’ only ; for the 
union between Christ and them, is by no means of such 
a nature as to constitute them, as it were, contracting 
parties. Jesus has indeed paid the debt which was due 
on account of sin; but since that debt is of a moral 
nature, and is due to God, considered as a moral 
governor, it is only in certain respects, that a resem- 
blance can exist between this and other kinds of debt. 
The doctrine of the atonement proceeds on the princi- 
ple of public justice, and not upon that which regulates 
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civil or private engagements among men. Sin deranges 
the order of the moral werld ; the infliction of a pro- 
per penalty is designed to repair this breach ; and if 
this be done by a mediator, if must be by means of a 
moral satisfaction. Now, such is the effect of the atone- 
ment of Christ on the general arrangement of the go- 
vernment of God, that its influence is more than equal 
to what would have been the effect of a personal endur- 
ance of the penalty by the guilty themselves. 

The sum of the whole is, that, when Christ is said to 
have given himself a ransom for us, we are taught, that 
through what he hath done in our behalf, we are freed 
from the desert of our sins, as righteously as a debtor is 
freed from his obligation when his debt is paid: While 
yet, such is the difference between the debt contracted 
by crimes against public law, and that contracted in 
other ways, and among private individuals ; and such 
also, the difference between the work of Christ, and the 
payment of a pecuniary debt, that though the claims of 
public justice are fully satisfied, there is yet room for the 
exercise of the purest favour, in the actual bestowment 
of the benefit of this redemption. 

It merits our attention too, that there is mere in the 
work of Christ, than the mere payment of a debt, or 
the suffering of a penalty. Such is the glery of that 
work, that as an expression of the divine: complacency 
in it, God has been pleased to declare, that to all who 
believe in him, shall be granted an inheritance infinite- 
ly surpassing the blessedness of the original paradise. 
And while the Scriptures represent Jesus, as redeem- 
ing his people from a state of guilt and condemnation 
by the price of his precious bloed, they never represent 
him, as paying a price in the way of an exact equiva- 
lent for the blessings of the everlasting covenant. The 
promises of that covenant have their origin in the so- 
vereign and rich grace of God; and the mediatorial 
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work of the Saviour is the great mean devised by the 
manifold wisdom of God, for bringing those promises to 
an honourable accomplishment. If the love of God, 
from which the whole of them flow, was not the pur- 
chase of the blood of Christ ; neither can the promises 
themselves have been purchased by-a price. He has 
by his blood opened an honourable channel for their 
fulfilment, so that all of them are accomplished in a 
manner glorifying to the perfections and the law of 
God; but this interferes not with the freeness of that 
grace, from which they originally sprung, and by which 
they are successively accomplished. 

‘The grant of the blessings of redemption is not made 
immediately to the subjects of mercy ; but to Emmanuel 
in the character of their public representative, and in 
that of their vital head. Hence they are said to be 
joint heirs with Christ. They had once been tried in 
their head Adam, and had failed: But the stability of 
the mediatorial economy is secured by the immutable 
glory and character of the second Adam. And hence, 
we are said to be <‘ blessed with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places ix Christ,” Ephes. i. 3. 

There is no foundation, however, for the strange An- 
tinomian notion, that the redeemed were in Christ be- 
fore they were in Adam; and that they were justified 
from eternity in the former, before they were condemn- 
ed in the latter. No doubt the purpose of God embraced 
the redemption of all who shall eventually be saved ; for 
the gift of that influence by which they are regenerated, 
is the result of an eternal design ; and if God himself 
did not interpose and apply the salvation which he has 
graciously provided, they would go on in their sins ; but 
why confound a purpose with its actual accomplish- 
ment? Christians are said to have been chosen in 
Christ, in the same sense in which the Jews were chosen 
jn Abraham when he was chosen as their root, though 
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as individuals they had no personal existence. They 
are chosen as a people, because, in the purpose of God, 
Christ was chosen or appointed to the work of their sal- 
vation, though, as individuals, they were ‘‘ once with- 
out Christ.” When they are said to have been chosen 
in him, it is to show that they could not have been 
chosen in themselves, (or, in other words, they could 
not, as sinners, have been dealt with as to act for them- 
selves,) but only in a mediator. The object of this 
language then is, to show that their redemption is the 
fruit of pure absolute gratuitous mercy.” We have seen, 
that the particularity of redemption lies in the sovereign 
pleasure, or purpose of Heaven, in regard to its special 
and certain application ; but a design to confer a bless- 
ing at some future period, is, in the very nature of 
things, altogether different from its being actually con- 
ferred at the moment. Though the death of Christ had 
a special respect to the members of his church, and 
secured the salvation of the whole of his people ; yet, 
not one of them is actually justified till, in time, he is 
united to the Saviour. It is in coming to Christ that 
life is obtained ; for no man is actually a partaker of 
the blessings of mercy, while yet an unbeliever. John 
vi. 40. On the contrary, the Scriptures explicitly de- 
clare, not only, that all have sinned, and are by_nature 
children of wrath ; but that every unbeliever is under 
condemnation, as well as dead in trespasses and sins. 
John iii. 18—36. And they unequivocally affirm, that 
this is the former conditicn and character of believ- 
_ers, as well as of others. Ephes. ii. 3. And hence, they 
call their salvation a “ passing from death unto life,” 
and a deliverance “ from wrath.” John v. 24; 1 Thess. 
i, 40; 

As soon as an individual becomes a child of Adam 
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he is actually involved in the condemnation which fol« 
lowed his sin, in consequence of his connexion with 
him, as his public head ; but it does not follow, that as 
soon as those who shall eventually be saved, are brought 
into existence, they are immediately actual partakers of 
the blessing of mercy, in virtue of their connexion with 
Christ. The salvation of those who are specially giver 
to the Redeemer by his Father, is secured to him 
by the provision which is made, that all of them shall 
come to him; but it is 7x coming to him that they ac- 
tually obtain the blessings of his grace. Though, by 
the sin of Adam, the ground was laid on which the con- 
demnation of his seed rests, yet they are personally in 
him ; nor is his sin actually imputed to them till they 
have an actual personal existence. And, in like man- 
ner, though, by the work of Christ, a foundation was 
laid for the redemption of his people, yet none of them 
are actually made partakers of redemption till person- 
ally joined to him in time by the agency of his spirit, 
and the belief of his truth. It is most erroneous so to 
dwell on the purposes of God, as to throw into the 
shade that previous sacrifice through which alone his 
purposes of mercy can ever be accomplished.* 

By nature, we are branches of our natural root, 
Adam; but all who are connected with Christ, are re- 
presented as grafted into him. Hence, a new convert 
is called “ a novice,” that is, as the word signifies, a 
newly transplanted stem. 1 Tim. ii. 6. Now, this is 
a change which takes place, not only in time, but al- 
ways some space, more or less, after they come into 
being, as the children of Adam. They are removed, 
as it were, from the parent stock, inasmuch as they 
are no longer under condemnation, and are no longer 
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vecupied with the poor life which they derive front 
Adam, but draw their life and their nourishment from 
the new stock to which they are united. And it is thus 
that they come to be planted together with Christ in 
his death and resurrection, inasmuch as they are thus 
made partakers of their blessed result, as if they them- 
selves had died when he did, and had been raised when 
he rose. And this grafting of believers into Christ, 
takes place, not before, but at the time of their be- 
heving. Hence, the Apostle addressing the Christian 
Gentiles, reminds them, that they stand in the olive tree, 
by faith ; and that the Jews, if they abide not still in 
unbelief, shall be grafted in. Rom. xi. 20—23. It is 
clear, then, that the redeemed obtain the benefit of the 
death and resurrection of Christ, in connexion with 
faith in him. When the Apostle, speaking of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, says that they had been raised 
together with Christ, and were made to sit together in 
the heavenly places with him ; he refers to what took 
place, when they were quickened from a death in tres- 
passes and sins ; and this took place, when they heard 
and believed the word of truth, the Gospel of their 
salvation. Ephes ii. 4—6, with verses 8—10, and chap. 
i. 12, 13. And when he reminds the Colossians, that 
they were to view themselves as having died in Christ, 
and having risen with him, he expressly connects this, 
with their “ faith in that operation of God, by which 
he was raised from the dead.” . Col. ii. 12. 

Previous to their being brought to believe in him, 
when awakened to a concern about their state in regard 
to God, they often have strong cenvictions of guilt, 
and of their being under the condemnation of Heaven ; 
and will it be said, that these are deceitful feelings? 
Are they not, on the contrary, the very feelings which 
ought to exist? «Are they not in perfect accordance 
with the character of God, the condition of mankind, 
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and the solemn declarations of the law? And are they 
not in unison with the spirit of the Gospel, which en- 
forces the conviction of guilt and danger, by “ mag- 
nifying the law, and making it honourable?” How, 
then, cana man, who is, at that very time, declared to 
be under condemnation, and exposed to the wrath to 
come, be justified, and in a state of acceptance with 
God? And if he was indeed justified from eternity, 
how could he at any period be in a state of condemna- 
tion? Cana man be both justified and condemned at 
the same time? It is deeply to be regretted, that while 
one man ascribes the Divine love to his foreseen faith 
and good works, another ascribes it to his foreseen self 
as the object of mere favouritism, in consequence of 
which, what is reprobated by God in others, is totally 
overlovked in him. Instead of fleeing to the atonement, 
and resting his whole confidence on it, he trusts to a 
fancied eternal relation between him and God. Now 
the error of the latter man no more excludes boasting, 
than does that of the former. He entirely confounds 
the distinction between pity and complacency, and that 
also which must ever exist between a purpose and its 
fulfilment. It is explicitly said, that «if any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” Rom. viii. 
9g. And nothing can be more clear, than that the pur- 
poses of God ought not to be confounded with their ac- 
complishment. Men might as well say, that the world 
was created from eternity, because it was the purpose 
of God to create it; or that the dead are raised, be- 
cause it is the purpose of God to raise them, as say, 
that any sinners are justified from eternity, because it 
was the purpose of God to accept of them as righteous, 
for the sake of his Son. According to the arrangements 
of the mediatorial economy, no man can be accepted of 
God as righteous, while in unbelief ; any more than he 
can be actually glorified inan incorruptible body, while 
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yet in this state of mortality. Though the latter bless- 
ing includes a physical change, this does not alter the 
case ; for in no instance can a mere purpose be the same 
thing with its execution. 

The term justification is borrowed from legal pro- 
ceedings, and is opposed to condemnation ; and neither 
the former nor the latter is a secret purpose, or what is 
called an immanent act in the mind of God; but both 
of them are in their nature public deeds. As condem- 
nation is not a purpose finally to punish the sinner, but 
a state of exposure to the curse, according to the sen- 
tence of the law ; so justification is not a purpose finally 
to acquit the sinner, but an actual revoking of the sen- 
tence pronounced against sin. The justification of be- 
lievers, then, is not the mere manifestation of a thing 
which previously existed ; for it is invariably repre- 
sented as commencing with the belief of the Gospel. 
And the Gospel which men are called to believe, is not 
a revelation from Heaven, that this or the other indi- 
vidual is of the chosen of God ; but the broad general 
truth, that Christ came into the world to save sinners, 
not excepting even the most ungodly of them. 1 Tim. 
i. 15 ; John iii. 14—16. Men are justified not as elect, 
but as sinners resting their hope on the atonement, and 
in accepting them as righteous for the sake of Christ, 
respect is had not to particular objective destinations or 
intentions of the death of Jesus, but to its intrinsic 
sufficiency as a full satisfaction to justice. It follows, 
therefore, that the faith of the Gospel is, not a belief 
that he died for me in distinction from others, in conse- 
quence of which I have a special claim to be saved, 
and that, of course, I shall be blessed for ever ; it is a 
belief of the testimony of God, concerning the perfec- 
tion of the atonement of Christ, and the all-sufficiency 
of his blood to cleanse from all sin every child of Adam 
who comes to it for relief. Rom. iii. 22—26; 2 Cor. v. 
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18—21. Whatever evidence he may afterwards have 
of his special interest in the purposes of mercy, and in 
the death of Christ, the believer can have none on his 
first coming to the Saviour. Asa sinner, he comes to 
him, and draws his consolation from the general declar- 
ation, that Jesus “died for the ungodly,” and « for 
sinners ;” aud from the promise, that whosoever rests 
his eternity on His Bane work, shall never be con- 
founded. | 

The Scriptures, accordingly, preserve a constant dis- 
tinction, between the accomplishment of the work of 
atonement on the cross, and the purpose of God regard- 
ing it; as, for instaace, when they say of Christ, 
*« who “esi was fore-ordained before the foundation 
of the world; but was manifest in these last times for 
you, who by him do believe in God.” 1 Peter i. 21. 
Aad they also preserve a distinction, between the work 
of Christ, in itself, and its actual effect on believers ; 
as, when they say, “‘ By his knowledge, or by the 
knowledge of him, shall my righteous servant juscify 
many ; for he shall bear their iniquities.” Isaiah lii. 
11. Here Jesus is said to “ bear the iniquities of 
many ;” but it is through <‘ the knowledge of him,” or 
in other words, through faith in him, that they come to 
be justified by him. 

The application of the atonement was signified of 
old. by the sprinkling of the blood upon the people ; 
and hence, the blood of Christ is denominated «“ the 
blood of sprinkling.” It was not simply by the shed- 
ding of the blood of bulls and of goats, and the mixing 
of the ashes of the sacrificed heifer, but the sprinkling 
of it on the persons defiled, that actually purified 
them. And in like manner, it is by the application of 
the blood of Christ, through faith in the testimony con- 
cerning it, that the sinner is actually cleansed from his 
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tify and cleanse it; as by the washing of water by the 
word, or to purify it by the word, as the body is puri- 
fied by water. Hence, we are said to be separated 
unto God, “ through the sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ, 1 Peter i. 23¥and are called to “‘ draw near to 
him with our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience,” 
as the body is washed with pure water. Heb. x. 22. 
Pardon was virtually obtained by the sacrifice of Christ, 
and it rests on a work which is independent of faith. 
It is bestowed purely on account of his atonement, and 
not on account of any thing in man. For our faith in 
the atonement, is merely the channel through which 
we come to the enjoyment of the blessing, and cannot, 
therefore, be opposed to salvation by grace. The de- 
termination of God-to pardon sinners through Christ, is 
the great thing preclaimed in the Gospel. This gracious 
act of the lawgiver is, in itself, antecedent to our faith ; 
for the very thiig which we are called to believe is, 
that forgiveness may be fully and freely obtained, 
through the perfect work of the Saviour. If this mes- 
sage is believed, the sinner instantly obtains the bless- 
ing; but, if it is not, he excludes himself from it. 
What then is the object of faith, but that our whole 
salvation is, from first to last, the fruit of unmerited 
favour, flowing to sinners through the atonement of 
Jesus? And how can the necessity of believing it to 
be indeed an unmerited gift, be at all inconsistent with 
its being such? Well might the Apostle say, “ There- 
fore it is of faith, that it might be of grace.” 


SECTION IX. 
OF CHRIST, AS THE VITAL HEAD OF HIS CHURC#. 


Having considered the nature and result of the pub- 
lic character of Adam, and of that of our Lord, so far as 
a change of state is concerned, it will be proper now to 
advert to another view of the character of Christ. Jesus 
is exhibited, not only as the substitute of sinners, but 
as the vital head of his redeemed. And this view of 
his character leads us to the considération of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. We have seen, that salvation 
through an atonement, so far from being incompatible 
with grace, is a most striking display of it. We may 
now add, that the consideration, that God has secured 
the application of the remedy provided in the Gospel, 
by the communication of the heavenly influence of his 
Spirit, is another impressive and magnificent display of 
the riches of his grace. It serves to show how com- 
plete is the plan of redemption, and how aed MS it is 
to the moral condition of man. 

Not only are we constituted righteous through the 
obedience of Jesus, who is thus, ‘“‘ The Lord our righte- 
ousness ;” we are also made meet by him, for the enjoy- 
ment of the blessing. He has done much for us ; but 
he has much also to do in us. He is made of God to 
us wisdom and sanctification, as well as righteousness 
and redemption. 1 Cor. i. 3. Now, if he is made to us 
wisdom, it must be because he makes us to be truly 
“ wise ourselves; for it cannot be by leaving us to our 
natural ignorance and folly, and satisfied with knowing 
that he is wise. And if he is made unto us sanctifica- 
tion, he must be so by actually sanctifying us ; for, it 
cannot be by his being a substitute for our sanctifica- 
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tion, and suffering us to remain in sin. The ground of 
our acceptance is wholly in Christ ; but that holiness, 
without which no man can see the Lord, is not in him, 
in the sense of remaining in him alone. It is actual per- 
sonal holiness that is necessary to our being meet for the 
celestial inheritance ; and, considered as such, it is not in 
him, but inherent in his people. Allour holiness is from 
him, just as the sap of the branches comes from the 
root; but this is a very different thing from the true vine 
keeping all the sap in himself, and imparting none to 
the branches. Though Christ be the author of holi- 
ness, the believer himself is the subject of it. The 
sanctification of the spirit and the sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus are closely connected ; for they are the 
two great causes of our salyation and blessedness : 
And the truths concerning them are the great pecu- 
liar principles of the Gospel of peace. It must be very 
wrong then, to exalt the one at the expense of the other. 
Some do this, by dwelling almost wholly on what 
Christ has done fur us, and others by confining their 
attention to what he does zz us. It is, therefore, a 
great part of Christian wisdom, to give both their pro- 
per place. 

Now, this subject affords us another view of the cor- 
respondence between the first and the second Adam ; 
while it also presents certain points of contrast. The 
first man was not only the public representative of 
mankind, he was also their natural root. From him we 
derive our animal existence; and, while through our 
connexion with him, as a public head, we are involved 
in a state of condemnation, we, in consequence of the 
same conneXion, derive through our descent from him, 
a corrupted nature. And in like manner, Christ is not 
only the public representative of his people; but he 
also. sustains the character of a spiritual vital head, 
which, though in many respects different from that of 
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Adam, as our natural root, so far resembles it as to be 
illustrative of its nature. While, by the obedience of 
Christ in the former character, we are constituted le- 
gally righteous ; we, at the same time, derive from him 
in the latter, those holy influences which assimilate our 
moral principles to his. Hence, our union with the 
true Church of Christ by union with Christ himself, 
who is the root both of Abraham and David, is illus- 
trated by the operation of grafting. Rom. xi. 16—24. 
We are said to be grafted into a good olive tree, and to 
partake of its root and its fatness ; so that the branches, 
like the root, are holy. 

The life of mankind originally subsisted in vet 
to be conveyed from generation to generation. And on 
the other hand, all the fulness of spiritual life is now 
lodged in the Redeemer ; and it is only in connexion 
with him that the blessings of eternal life can be ob- 
tained. It was in consequence of the sin of Adam as 
our public representative, that the special holy influence 
which he originally enjoyed, was withdrawn ; and it is 
in consequence of the perfect righteousness of Jesus as 
the second Adam, that this holy influence is restored. 
But still, it was as the descendants of Adam that we 
were involved in this loss ; and it is as connected with 
Christ, as our natural head, that we come to partake of 
the heavenly influence of his spirit. For, as the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members 
of that one body being many, are one body ; so also is 
Christ. Fer by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 
1 Cor. xii.'12, 13. 

The Apostle, after exhorting husbands respecting 
their duty to their wives as their own bodies, adds, 
that believers in Christ are members of his body, of his 
flesh, and of his bones ; and, after quoting the words of 
Adam in regard to marriage, says: ‘‘ This is a great 
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mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and the 
church.” Ephes. v. 25—32. Now, when he calls this a 
great mystery, he means that the historical fact, to which 
he had referred, respecting the formation of Eve out of 
the body of her husband, was capable of an important 
figurative interpretation, as a shadow of the Church 
springing from the broken body of Christ, and of the 
perfection of that union which shall for ever subsist 
between him and his people. The true life of mankind 
was lost by the fall of their common father ; but it is 
more than restored through Christ. He is the ever-_ 
lasting Father, or the Father of the everlasting age, 
inasmuch as he is the founder of an economy eternal in 
duration. Isaiah ix. 6. And he shall see his seed, he 
shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. Isaiah liii. 10. The regen- 
eration of the family of God is uniformly ascribed to 
him. It is effected by him, through his spirit indeed ; 
but it is in him that the spirit dwells for the benefit of 
sinners. “ If I go not away,” said he to his disciples, 
“ the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you.” John xvi. 7. “ In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men.” John 
i. 4.‘ He is the living bread which came down from. 
Heaven.” John vi. 51. “ I am the vine,” says he, 
«and ye are the branches ; he that abideth in me and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me,” or separate from me, “ ye can do no- 
thing.”’ John xv. 5. 

Christian baptism is a sign of that purification, both 
as to state and character, which is obtained through 
union to Christ. Through the cleansing virtue of his 
death as a sacrifice, we are purged from guilt; and 
through the purifying influence of his Holy Spirit, we 
are cleansed from the moral pollution of sin. Baptism 
js not this purification itself, but it is a figure of it ; 
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and the figure teaches the necessity of the reality, and 
hence that institution 13, introduced. by the Apostle, 
when he reasens on the subject of our union to Christ. 
Rem. vi. 3—6. 

From Jesus, then; as risen from the dead, is derived 
that Holy Spirit through whose agency it is, that any 
sinner is at first. enabled to understand and believe the 
Gospel,—is regenerated and quickened, and is sealed 
with the image of God, and marked out as his property ; 
in a word, that he is raised frem a death in trespasses 
and sins, to a new life of holiness. John vi. 45; xv. 
26. 1 Cor. ii. 14; xii. 3. Ephes. iv. 31. . It is also by 
the continued influence of the Spirit, that our union 
with Christ is maintained, and that the heavenly work 
of salvation shall at last be perfected. 

Thus, all is intrusted with the Saviour, and “ with 
him is the well of life.’ And never, never shall that 
fountain be dried up. Yes, the spirit of God was given to 
Him without measure, and out of his fulness we receive 
of the Spirit’s influence ; and not only of this influence it- 
self, but of all those blessings which are comprehended 
in that “grace and truth,” (which are) treasured up in 
the Redeemer, even grace for grace ; or the most abun- 
dant and overflowing favour, even to the extent of all 
that distinguishes the glorious head of the Church. 
John i. 16, 17. Our life is hid with him in God. 
Hence, he is said te be “ our life ;” Col. iii. 3, 4. and 
it ig not so much we that live, as Christ that liveth in - 
us. Gal. ii. 20. 

As children of Adam, we are born in sin, and we 
bring forth fruit unto death; but the scion is grafted 
upon a new stock, its nature is changed, and it pro- 
duces the fruits of righteousness to the glory of the 
husbandman. It is only by abiding in Christ, or by 
liying in the faith of his character and work, that our 
sanctification is promoted. And what need have we 
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frequently and fervently to implore of his God and 
Father, that he would grant us according to the riches 
of his glory, to be strenghened with might by his 
spirit in the inner man—that Christ may dwell in our 
hearts by faith, and that, influenced by his grace and 
his love, we may be completely filled with the glory of 
Jehovah, as the habitction of his Spirit! Ephes. iii. 
{4—19. 

While we are in this world, and possessed of the 
natural iife which we derive from Adam, the evil 
principle which we derive from him along with that 
life, does, In a measure, remain; and hence, there isa 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit. Had it pleased 
God, the work of moral renovation might have been 
completed at once, and our advancement to the heavenly 
glory might have been simultaneous with this immedi- 
ate renovation. But it is his general plan to effect 
his object by a train of means, and in a gradual manner. 
This affords much more scope for the display of his 
perfections ; and in the present instance, it is particu- 
larly caleulated to develope more fully the glories of 
his character. 

’ The life, therefore, which we derive from Christ, 
will not be perfected till that which we derive from 
Adam is destroyed. We are saved by hope, waiting 
for the adoption, namely, the redemption of the body. 
Rom. vili. 24. Our relation to Adam’s world must 
be dissolved, and our connexion with it completely 
broken, before we be completely freed from the moral 
result of his fall. Not till this body which bears his_ 
image is fashioned like te the glorious body of the 
heavenly Adam, can we fully enjoy the celestial para- 
dise For flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption , 
1 Cer. xv. 50. It is only when Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, that we shall be properly invested ° 
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with his glory. _As under the Levitical law, the house 
which was overrun with leprosy, was to be entirely 
demolished ; so the body, the earthly house of this 
tabernacle, must be dissolved, and the soul ultimately 
clothed with an house not made with hands, to be eter- 
nally occupied in the heavens. 2 Cor. vi 1). Even 
Adam’s world itself must be dissolved, to give place to 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein Kyra het righte- 
ousness. 2 Peter iii. 11—13. 

But yet that change which makes “meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light,” must be begun here. 
Except a man be born of the spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. John iii. 5.. The image of 
God must, in a measure, be enstamped on the heart ; 
for “ without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
Heb. xii. 14. The Holy Spirit testifies of Christ, and 
so exhibits the plenitude of His grace and righteous- 
ness, as that the truth, accompanied with his agency, 
is made so to impress the heart, that it is assimilated 
to the high and the hely principles which are there so 
cieaddeily displayed. hus, there is the joint influ- 
ence of the Spirit and the word of God. John iii. 5 ; 
Xvi.8—14; xvil..17. The necessity of Almighty agency, 
in order to effect this renovation of mind, is evidently 
taught, when the change is denominated a new man, @ 
new birth, a spiritual resurrection, or a new creation. 
And the nature of the means employed is taught us, 
when Christians are said to have been “born again of 
the incorruptible seed of the. word, which liveth and 
abideth for ever.” 1 Peter i. 23. Now, in Christ; con- 
sidered as our vital head, both the Divine agent and the 
heavenly instrument engaged in this work ever dwell ; 
and it is by their means, that the renovation of the 
heart is effected. He is anointed with the Holy Spirit 
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without measure, and out of his fulness the influences 
of grace are imparted ; and it is of his things that the 
Spirit takes and discovers to the soul. John xvi. 14, 
15. In Christ, also all the lines of celestial truth meet ; 
for he is “ the image of the invisible God,” and “ in 
him. are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Col. ii. 3. And hence the glory of the Gospel, in which 
there shines the brightness of his character. 2 Cor. iv. 
4. It is when he, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, shines in the heart, giving the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ 
Jesus, that the soul is transformed into the image of — 
God. 2 Cor. iv. 6; iii. 18. The moral principles dis- 
played in his cross and kingdom, counteract the evil 
principles of the heart of man. The sinner is thus sav- 
ed in a way that is suited to his nature as a rational 
being. Thus, then, the Saviour is the spring of all 
divine light and purity, of all holiness and spiritual 
strength, and of all heavenly consolation and joy. As 
the beginning, so the growth and the permanence of 
the spiritual life, must be traced to him. Through him, 
all who believe are made to partake of a divine nature. 
2 Pet. i. 4. Every grace or quality which adorns his 
character, is, in a measure, imparted to them. And 
what an exuberance of grace is this! It is truly favour 
upon favour. As in his incarnation, he took our nature » 
inte personal union with himself, so, in regenerating 
‘and ‘sanctifying the soul, his people are taken into a 
spiritual union with him, as the head, or spring, of all 
holy influence ; and as such, he communicates the mor- 
al likeness of his character. 

It appears, then, that as men not jane die through 
their connexion with Adam, their public representa- 
tive, but are also corrupted through their descent from 
him; so, the redeemed are not only delivered from 
guilt, through the atonement of Christ, but are also 
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spiritually connected with him in principle and charac- 
ter. Their minds are morally connected with him by 
faith in his sacrifice; for, by a heavenly influence, 
they are made to dwell upon the excellencies which are 
there displayed, and to take pl-asure in contemplating 
the springs whence it originated, and the results i2 
which it has terminated. And thus they come to im- 
bibe all his hallowed principles and views, and to be 
assimilated to his glory. But this part of the subject 
deserves more particular consideration, and to it we 
shall devote the next section. 


SECTION X. 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE COMMUNICATED BY CHRIST. 


THERE is an essential difference between the cha- 
racter of Christ, as the spring of holy influence, and his 
character as a legal representative. Through what he 
did in the latter character, believers are justified ; and 
by what he imparts in the former character, they are 
morally sanctified. That righteousness through which 
they are justified, includes, no doubt, the holy disposi- 
tions, as well as the deeds and sufferings of the Saviour. 
But it were most absurd to imagine, that when the 
Scriptures speak of the holiness of Christians, they ex- 
clusively refer to the sacred dispositions of Christ, and 
not to any thing which is wrought in themselves. Be- 
lievers are exhorted to increase and abound in love, that 
they may be found unblameable in holiness at his se- 
cond coming. 1 Thess. iii. 12, 13. They are exhorted 
to grow in grace. 2 Pet. iti. 18: And they sre re- 
minded, as branches of the true vine, that the husband. 
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man is glorified by their bearing much fruit. John 
XV. 

But though there be a difference between the charac- 
ter of Christ, as a vital head, and asa public represen- 
tative, the two are closely connected. We have seen, 
that believers are treated as if they had died when he 
died, and had been raised when he rose; inasmuch, as 
they obtain the benefit of that sentence of acquittal or 
discharge, which was given him as a surety, when, 
having died for our offences, he was raised again for 
our justification. They are thus brought into a state of 
pardon and acceptance through him ; and of course, to 
a new life in law, in virtue of their union to him, We 
have also seen, that as Christ was raised to a new and 
covenant relation to God, as his God and Father; so, 
in like manner, believers have a place through him in 
the heavenly family. But it claims our attention, that, 
when the Saviour was thus raised to a new life: in law 
as it were, he was also raised to an entirely new state 
of things, as it regards his circumstances and his exer- 
cises. He is no longer connected as he was with this 
world, but is transplanted from Earth to Heaven, and 
draws his honours and enjoyment from the spiritual 
world. His public discharge, as the surety of sinners, 
was necessary to this change in his circumstances, and 
must be viewed as inseparably connected with it ; but, 
in itself, is quite distinct from it. 

Now, in like manner, the interest obtained by be- 
lievers in his death and resurrection, as a surety, is 
connected with union to him as a vital head ; so that, 
while they are adopted through him into the family of 
God, they are also made meet by him for its exercises 
and its joys. And in this respect they are joined with 
him in his resurrection, through a change of character 
by transformation into his likeness, as well as by a 
change of state through forgiveness and adoption. 
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While the wages of their former master is death, the 
gift of their new sovereign is eternal life. And this 
eternal life includes the present fruit of hcliness, and 
also, its blessed moral result in the worldto come. Rom. 
vi. 23,—compared with verse 22. Hence, they are ex- 
horted as persons who are “ risen with Christ,” to “seek 
those things which are above, where he sitteth on the 
right hand of God.’ When Jesus died, he not only 
expiated sin, but gave up for ever that life which is 
connected with the present world ; and when he rose, 
it was to the celestial paradise. And in like manner, 
believers not only have the benefit of his expiation in 
the blessing of pardon ; but have their connexion with 
the present world broken: Not merely at death, like 
unbelievers, that they may be consigned to a worse 
condition ; but, even in this life, that they may thus 
become, both as to state and character, citizens of the 
heavenly city, and at last enter it in person. And as 
their citizenship is in Heaven, they are dead as to this 
world, and their new hopes, and joys, and activity, all 
centre in the Saviour and in spiritual things. Col. iii. 
j—3. For this new life comprehends not only all 
legal, but all moral and spiritual blessings. Ephes. i. 3. 
He is, therefore, their life, as a vital head, as well-as a 
legal representative ; “for to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace.” 

There is a connexion between these two characters 
as sustained by him, in this respect, that the doctrine 
concerning his work, as a public representative, is the 
moral means by which his Spirit renovates the soul. 
His Spirit purifies the heart by faith. Acts xv. 9, 
And what is the Gespel which sinners are called to 
believe, but that Jesus in his public character died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures, and that he was 
buried, end that he rose again the third day, according 
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to the Seriptures ? 1 Cor. xv. 1—-4. It is in believing 
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this, which is “the law of the spirit of life,” that the sin- 
uer is freed, at once from “ the law” or the influence of 
sin, and from “the law,’ or the condemnation “ of 
death.” Rom. viii. 2. He looks upon himself as having 
virtually died in his surety ; and he views the life of 
pardon and acceptance which he has now obtained, as 
the gift of God through this great propitiation. He 
feels. that the ground on which he obtains mercy, is the 
perfect satisfaction which the law has received, and not 
an act of mere power or authority. He is thus made 
to feel as a eriminal would do, who had himself suffered 
the penalty of the law, but who had, by a miracle, been 
raised from the dead. Suppose such an event to have 
happened, the revived criminal, if properly impressed 
by what he had suffered, could never imagine that 
though he had suffered death for his crimes, he should 
now securely enjoy life, though he again committed the 
same. Would he not rather conclude, that life and 
crime cannot go together ? and would not the recollec- 
tion of what he had suffered, operate as the means of 
deterring him from his former practices ? Now, though 
Christians have not themselves suffered, yet since Jesus 
suffered in their stead, the conviction of this truth is 
employed by the Spirit of God to cure them of their 
evil propensities. 

There may, indeed, be some vague notions of this 
floating in the head; and the language of Scripture re- 
specting it may be expressed by the mouth, while the : 
heart is untouched: But when we unite with the word 
of God, the influence of the Holy Spirit impressing on 
the mind the doctrine of the cross, and causing it to 
produce a saving effect, we can-be at no loss to see how 
the heart is hallowed by this means. He takes of the 
things of Christ, and shows them to the soul in their 
true nature and import ; he leads the sinner to place 
himself, as it were, in the condition of the Saviour, and 
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to reckon himself wholly indebted to the justifying 
mercy of God for his life from the dead, and freed from ~ 
guilt, that he might be joined to Him who is risen from 
the dead, and might thus bring forth fruit unto God. 
Rom. vii. 4. His reasoning with believers is to this 
effect : “ Have you then died in your surety by the 
hand of sini, and can you reasonably expect ever to live 
by it? If you have suffered so mueh in the person of 
the Saviour, place yourselves, as it were, in his situa- 
tion, and feel and act as if you had actually died in your 
own persons, when he suffered for you in the flesh , 
and abandon sin as at once the ruin of your peace, and 
as the basest ingratitude.” And he thus so occupies 
the mind with the character of Christ, that the believer 
enters into the views of the Redeemer, imbibes his 
principles, and feels, ina measure, as he did; for he 
comes to judge, as the suffering Saviour did, of the char- 
acter of God,—of the nature and claims of the divine 
law,—of the evil and desert of sin, and of the utter in- 
compatibility between rebellion and happiness. While 
the Christian dwells on the character of him who <“ suf- 
fered for us in the flesh,” he “arms himself with the 
same mind,” by adhering, as it were, to the deed of his 
surety, and homologating all that he did, and becoming 
imbued with his sacred principles and his hallowed 
motives and aims. 1 Peter iv. 1. And he who is thus, 
in a measure, conformed to the Saviour, and who feels 
as if he himself had suffered when Jesus endured the 
cross, despising the shame, will cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well. 

The believer of the Gospel is far from feeling as a 
- criminal would, who, having obtained a pardon disput 
the mediation of a friend, should say: “I am glad of 
the pardon by whatever means obtained ; but as for his 
admission of the charge brought against me, and of the 
equity of the sacrifice which he had to make for my re- 
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lease, L have no satisfaction in this, though } should » 
have thought it harder had the penalty come upon my- 
self’’. No; believers are not offended with the hum-. 
bling import of the Gospel; but, on the contrary, have 
pleasure in the Saviour, because he has magnified the 
law, and made it honourable. When he died, he so- 
lemnly declared, by his willing submission to the stroke, 
that sin is exceedingly sinful,—that the undivided 
blame of it lies upon man, and that the penalty of the 
law is nothing more than sin deserves. And in believ- 
ing the Gospel, the heart is made to acquiesce in this, 
the declared judgment of the man of sorrows, and the 
very friend of sinners himself. Thus, believers are led 
to condemn themselves ; and they become ashamed and 
confounded when they remember their own evil ways, 
and their doings that were not good, and they even 
loathe themselves in their own sight, for their iniqui- 
ties and for their abominations. Ezek. xxxvi. 31, 32. 
In looking to him whom their sins pierced, they mourn 
over guilt with heartfelt contrition. Zech. xii. 10. They 
acknowledge that their life is justly forfeited, while 
they rejoice that the forfeit has been paid by their 
surety, and that through him a new and an immortal 
life has been obtained. And abandoning all hope of 
life, by any thing in or about themselves, they rest 
their whole hope on the finished work of Emmanuel, 
and cling to him in whom all true life is laid up. For 
what purpose but that of sanctifying believers, can the 
Gospel have been published? If they are not to be re~ | 
novated in mind by it, and if such a change of charac- 
ter is mot necessary in order to meetness for heaven, | 
they might as well have never heard of the salvation of 
Christ ; since, on-this principle, all that can be attain- | 
ed, would have been so at death. 
The great object of the plan of redemption, however, 
is to save men from their sins. Now, though we can 
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conceive of a man being pardoned on the ground of an 

atonement made for his sin, without his being informed 

of the way in which the blessing comes to be conveyed 
to him ; we cannot conceive of 2 moral change being 
effected on his character, by any other means than by 
faith in a revelation calculated to produce it. The di- 
rect and immediate agency of Almighty power may- 
produce a principle predisposing to the exercise of holi- 
ness, when the powers of the mind are called forth ; but 
there can be no active holiness, or holiness in exercise, 

without some suitable ideas influencing the mind. “ The 
new man is created in knowledge.” The agency of the 

Spirit of God is distinct from the moral influence of truth; 
but it co-operates with that influence, and is employed 
to bring the mind and the truth so into contact, as that 
the latter may exert its proper influence on the former. 
We are dealt with as rational and active beings ; and the 
Almighty agent, in the renovation of the heart, works 

in us and by us, as creatures formed with intellectual 
and active powers. As possessed of the former, we 
need to have the understanding enlightened, and the 
judgment convinced ; and as possessed of the latter, cur 
passions and affections require to be addressed with 
suitable and powerful motives. In the Gospel, accord- 
ingly, are revealed the most important and interesting 
truths; and there are embodied the most influential 
motives. And when the Spirit of God enables us to 
study those truths with a sound mind, their energy is 
powerfully felt, and the principles of fear cnd love, cf 
hope and joy, are highly excited and properly directed. 
It is the office of the Spirit to lead us into all the truth ; 
and it is by seeing things in the same just light with 

our Lord himself, that we enjoy the refreshing hght of 
celestial wisdom. Our sentiments are thus fermed 
upon proper principles, and our affections and passions 

are duly poised. The influence which is thus exerted 
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on the faculties of man, is perfectly consistent with the 
liberty of action, and leaves him equally as before, the. 
subject of moral responsibility. 

Such is the nature of the Gospel, that he, who, 
through faith in the atonement, has obtained forgive- 
ness, must, by this very means of pardon, have his 
mind directed to the cross, and must feel as if he him- 
self had suffered there ; and feeling thus, he must be 
powerfully constrained at once by a sense of gratitude 
for kindness, and by respect for excellence, to become 
the willing servant of him who loved him, and gave. 
himself for him. Men naturally imbibe the principles, 
and imitate the manners of those whom they greatly 
love and admire ; and what then must be the assimilat- 
ing influence of the love of Christ! Now, in becom- 
ing conformed to the Saviour, we come to be conform- 
ed to the character of God ; for in him the divine glory 
is embodied. And what is genuine religion, but being 
of one mind with God? He that is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit with him. 1 Cor. vi. 17. It is thus that. 
the divine image is restored to man. 

The Scriptures always proeeed upon the principle, 
that God and his faithful people are of one mind. Thus, 
when they warn against sin, they represent it as offen- 
sive to heaven. “ These six things doth the Lord hate ; 
yea, seven are an abomination to him; a proud look, 
a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent blood ; 
an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that 
be swift in running to mischief, a false witness that 
speaketh lies, and him that soweth discord among 
brethren.” Prov. vi. 16—19. And Christians are ex- 
horted to avoid the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life ; from the consideration, that these 
things are not of the Father, but of the world. 1 John 
ii. 16. And on the other hand, all kinds of duties are 
enforced by the consideration, that the discharge of 
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them is agreeable to the will of God, and has his ap- 
probation. 1 Thess. iv. | ; Col. iii. 20; Heb. xiii. 16. 
Believers are exhorted to be “ followers or imitators of 
God, as dear children ;’ Ephes. v. 1; and they are 
called to “ be holy, because he who hath called them, 
is holy.” 1 Peter i. 15, 16. And hence the prayer of 
Christ is, that all his people may be one in judgment 
and affection, in aim and pursuit, according to the union 
which subsists between the Father and the Son, and 
which is particularly displayed in the union that ap- 
pears between the Lawgiver and the Saviour in the 
plan of redemption. What is sin, but a choice of heart 
different from God? It is a dissonance in principle 
and object from the God of all excellence. And as this 
is necessarily connected with misery, the blessedness of 
heaven is described as consisting in likeness to the Fa- 
ther of spirits. How important then, the study of the 
plan of mercy, where, in a train of actions the most im- 
pressive and interesting, the whole principles of the 
character of God are most clearly embodied ! And how 
admirably fitted it is, to produce and maintain that har- 
mony of sentiment and will with heaven, which is es- 
sential to happiness ! 

We have adverted to the influence of dove, as account- 
ing for the readiness with which obedience is yielded 
tothe Saviour. Now, whatever is best fitted to cherish 
this principle, must be the most powerful means of our 
sanctification. Hence, as the great object of Heaven in 
the plan of mercy is to deliver us from the power cf 
sin ; every part of the plan is constructed, so as most 
effectually to attract our love. In particular, as the 
effect of a sense of unpardoned guilt, of exclusion from 
God, and of that slavish fear which hath torment, is to 
foster the enmity of the heart, and to strengthen, rather 
than weaken the power of depravity ; the Scriptures 
encourage Christians to rest upon the sacrifice of Christ, 
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—to rejoice in their pardon through his blood, and to 
cherish the hope of a glorious immortality. Thus, they 
are exhorted to yield themselves unto God, from con- 
fidence in his love, and as persons who are saved by 
him from death, and brought into a state of acceptance 
through Christ. They are affectionately exhorted, not 
to feel as if yet under the dominion of guilt and con- 
demnation, which would tend to lead them away from 
the service of God, to that of their enemy: for, between 
sin and condemnation, there is a kind of action and re-~ 
action, which renders both of them alternately cause 
and effect. They are, therefore, assured for their en- 
couragement, that sin or guilt shall not have dominion 
over them, since they are not under the law, to be dealt 
With according to desert ; but under that grace which 
provides a full and a free pardon. Rom. vi. 14 As 
sin derives its power to inflict death from the law, 
either it or the law may be said to inflict the penalty. 
And of course, either it or the law, or both of them 
together, may be said to have dominion over an unpar- 
doned sinner, in the sense of having a right to punish 
him. It is easy to see then, how since, so far as sinners 
are concerned, the condemning sentence of the law is its 
most prominent feature, this sentence is sometimes 
itself denominated the law. In this view, it is of course, 
opposed to that grace, which provides deliverance from 
condemnation to all who believe. It is deliverance, 
then, from its condemning sentence, and not freedom 
from obligation to obey it, of which the Apostle speaks. 
Sin and grace are personified, and represented as two 
powerful monarchs. The former reigns over his sub- 
jects, by inflicting death according to the law ; for the 
wages of sin is death: and the latter reigns over his 
subjects, not by superseding the claims of the law on 
their obedience, but by providing a ransom by which its 
penal demands are satisfied, and by thus communicat- 
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ing in a way most honourable, the gift of eternal 
life, through the perfect work and atonement of the 
Saviour. 

So far from believers being loosed from obligation to 
obey the law, the great design of that pardon, which is 
so freely bestowed, is to bring them to yield to it a 
cordial and a willing obedience. The most powerful 
appeals are made to their love and their gratitude ; 
when they are reminded, that they are no longer under 
guilt, but under grace. If, when they were the con- 
demned subjects of sin, and as such, were detained in 
bondage, they were made free by the grace of God, 
flowing through the perfect righteousness of Jesus ; 
would not they love him, who had so loved them? 
verses 19, 20. Surely sin must now be associated with 
the basest ingratitude, and with the fear and abhorrence 
of the soul; and the love of Christ must become the 
one great and predominant affection. It is the very 
freeness of the mercy proclaimed in the Gospel, which 
gives to it its sanctifying energy. Clog it with pre- 
requisites and qualifying conditions, and you banish all 
confidence, and rob the Gospel of its power to melt 
and to subdue the heart. But let the unfettered free- 
ness of divine love be seen, and the love of Christ will 
be commanded ; and this affection seated in the heart, 
will deliver from the tyranny of unholy desires, and 
will connect the character and the will of God with 
feelings of pleasure and delight. 

Their own sense of interest in obedience is appealed 
to. If, as their own consciences knew, they never had 
the smallest fruit or happiness in the ways of sin, of 
which they were now ashamed ; besides, that the end. 
of these things is death, would they not, from a convic- 
tion that sin and misery are inseparable, abandon all 
hope of happiness in rebellion, and seek true enjoy- 
ment in the fellowship and service of God? verse 21 
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And since, from the happy day when they were mad¢ 
free from sin, and became .the servants of God, they 
had enjoyed the present fruit, or happiness, connected 
with holiness, and besides this, had the joyful hope of 
everlasting life; would they not from a sense of present 
blessedness, as an earnest of future glory, and a pledge 
of higher joys in the world to come, “ cleave unto the 
Lord with firm purpose of heart?” Rom. vi. 22. Yes, 
even when called to the seif-denial included in forsaking 
all for the Saviour, the command is not reckoned griev- 
ous: Love makes all things easy, and even combines 
the highest positive enjoyment with the greatest suffer- 
ings and sacrifices in the service of its object. 

The whole reasoning of Scripture proceeds on the 
principle, that it is in vain to exhort men to obedience, 
without presenting to them those powerful motives 
which alone can secure compliance. Love to God is 
not excited by the precept, “ thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God,” considered in itself; but by the display of 
his grace and of his excellencies. As soon as perfectly 
holy creatures are made acquainted with the will of 
God, they not only approve of it, but instantly obey it, 
because they have already within them the principle of 
obedience ; but the case is different with sinful crea- 
tures, and even with such of them as are in some mea- 
sure sanctified ; for even in them there is an evil prin- 
ciple to conquer. It is not a mere knowledge of duty, 
even when accompanied with the approbation of the 
judgment, that will produce cordial compliance with it. 
The power of corruption is too strong for this, where 
there is not a principle of a higher nature. An en- 
lightened conscience may be on the side of duty, while 
the heart is averse to every thing spiritual and holy. 
The fear of punishment may lead to form resolutions of 
~ amendment, and to attempt to confirm them by solemn 
vows; but all these are found weakness itself, before 
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the power of temptation. They may be again and again 
resorted to, but with no better success. And Oh! 
What a burden does that man bear, whose coriscience 
reproaches him with violated vows, and tells him that 
all such plans are but self-deception! Such reproaches 
are like the gnawing worm of the habitation of misery ; 
they naturally lead to despair. Many who have thus 
been ensnared by the confidence inspired by vows and 
resolutions of their own, shudder as they look back to 
their folly. Nothing but the revelation of that love, 
which appeared in the gift of the Son of God, that “in 
the likeness of sinful flesh,” he might be a sin offering, 
and thus condemn sin in the flesh ; can make the re- 
quirements of the law to be fulfilled in us, by our 
‘«¢ walking not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” Int 
the case of an unbeliever, there is xo principle within 
him which will make the knowledge of his duty be fol- 
lowed by obedience ; and in that of a believer, the only 
thing which connects the knowledge of duty with obe- 
dience, is the influence of the Gospel he believes. The 
latter then, is not by nature better than the former. 
The whole difference between them arises from the in- 


fluence of that healing truth, which is the power of God 


to salvation from sin ; and it is exactly proportioned to 
the degree and the steadiness of his faith in it. And 
as even in the best, faith is imperfect, corruption is not 
completely subdued ; there is, therefore, a conflict be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit. When faith declines, 
the former principle advances ; and when it grows, the 
latter gains vigour. The Christian, then, has nothing 
to boast of. He feels himself necessitated to cling to 
the saving truth; for if he allow it to slip out of his 
mind, the corruption of his heart will gain the ascen- 
dency. Unbelievers, too, have their struggles; but 
they are directed against the admonitions of conscience, 
and the unwelcome convictions which are force upon 
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the judgment ; and over these the corrupt likings and 
inclinations of the heart invariably prevail. There may, 
indeed, be yielded an external compliance ; but the 
heart is unchanged. In Christians, the decisions of the 
judgment are aided by the assimilating power of the 
Gospel ; but it is only in as far as the latter predomi- 
nates, that the decisions in question are followed. 
Often, when a consciousness of guilt prevails, and the 
Gospel of peace is not known, the man not only feels his 
need of a pardon, but also of some counteracting prin- 
ciple to change the current of his heart. He does not, 
indeed, properly discern the malady of sin, or the 
beauty and the excellence. of holiness ; ‘but he has a 
vague conviction, that some change in his mind is 
necessary, though its nature he cannot explain. Sin 
employs the law of God, to show to his guilty subjects 
the extent of their rebellion, and the fearful danger to 
which they are exposed. But while the law condemns, 
it does not subdue the corrupt inclinations of the heart. 
It produces’ a consciousness of guilt, but contains no 
principle which can conquer the evils it discovers. The 
alarmed sinner, even when aware that the end of these 
things is death, continues the slave of his corrupt in- 
clinations. He is like a man who, by the influence of 
music, is drawn along to a place where destruction 
stares him in the face. His sense of guilt drives him 
from God; and yet, something within him tells him, 
that the course he is pursuing must terminate in ruin. 
Terror may force him to abandon certain of his evil 
ways, and even to repress his evil inclinations, and to 
assume the form of religion ; but he has no heart to it. 
The dictates of his conscience, however, are such tor- 
mentors to his soul, that, to silence this monitor, he will 
sacrifice much. His religion, such as it is, he chooses 
as the least of two evils. He will rather submit to this 
drudgery, than be doomed to eternal misery. All the 
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while, alas ! the corruption of the heart is quite unsub- 
dued. And even did he escape the place he calls hell, 
and get to that which he calls heaven, with a mind such 
as this he would still be miserable. How precious to 
such a man is the message of mercy, which reveals God 
as dismantled of the terrors which surround him as an 
offended judge. When the grace of God inclines him 
to embrace this message, it is as balm to his wounded 
heart ; for “ all things now are become new,” and his 
guilty soul finds rest. His delight is now in the law of 
his Lord, and the stinted and forced obedience of the 
slave gives place to the liberal, the enlarged, and the 
cheerful service of the child. Obedience is produced, 
not so much by the enforcement of legal enactments, as 
by the infusion of a heavenly principle. The burden of 
guilt is removed, and the soul, in the enjoyment of peace 
with God, can calmly and cheerfully contemplate the 
grandeur and the loveliness of the character of God, as 
displayed in the various discoveries of his glory. While 
the evil of sin is seen by the judgment, in a light more 
convincing than ever; that which thus convinces the 
judgment, also influences the feelings and the inclina- 
tions of the heart. Formerly, the convictions of the 
understanding, and the well-founded dictates of con- 
science, only served to sound the alarm of condemna- 
tion; and peace was sought ix banishing care and drown- 
ing reflection, by means the most calculated to blind the 
mind and to stupify the heart. But now God is seen 
as a Father aud 4 friend, and all that reveals him, and 
all that unfe2ds his will, is studied with pleasure. Thus, 
by the jsint influence of the Spirit and the word of God, 
that change is effected, which brings the sinner to per- 
ceive, and to feel the attractive influence of that pleni- 
tude of grace which appears in the cross. And thus is 
the heart drawn to the Saviour, and made to receive 

the impression of the high and the holy principles which 
| Q 
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are embodied in his character and work ; and faith 
working by love, Gal. vi. 5. exhibits a new creation. 2 
Cor. v. 17... The sinner obtains new views of God and 
of himself,—of the Saviour and of the law of Heaven ; 
and thus, new principles.of action are implanted, new 
dispositions and affections are produced, and new pur- 
suits come to be followed. No longer is the man oc- 
cupied in vain endeavours to make his peace with God ; 
for he now rests on the finished and perfect sacrifice of 
Christ. He does not need to labour for a pardon ; but 
having already freely obtained it, his aim and his en- 
deavour now is, to become increasingly like to the char- 
acter of him through whom he has received the recon- 
ciliation. That character, in as far as it is seen, has 
won his heart ; and he is persuaded by what he has seen 
of it, and by what is said of it by God, that there are 
innumerable glories in it yet to be known ; and what 
then is the ambition of his soul, but to advance in the 
knowledge of it, and in holy likeness to it ? 
In a word, the believer of the Gospel has the truth 
so impressed upon his mind, that he sees his whole 
concerns to have been embarked in the undertaking of 
Christ, and comes to have fellowship with him as ask 
surety, by acquiescing in all that he did in his behalf, 
and adhering to the judgment pronounced by him, 
when he cheerfully yielded up the forfeited life into the 
hands of justice ; when he broke his connexion with 
the present world, and when, rising from the dead, he 
ascended to the heavenly kingdom as the head of a new 
creation. Thus is he made to feel as < crucified with 
Christ ;” as like him, having done with this<vorld, and 
like him too, quickened to a new, a heavenly, end an 
everlasting life. This is a life over which death cx. 
not have power ; for the seat of it is the heavenly Adam. 
He isthe Christian’s life ; and, therefore, death which 
separates from the present world, is a gain rather than 
loss, as it brings the believer to the very fountain head 
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of his joy. Phil. i. 21. By this means the Christian is 
convinced of the extreme folly of doating on the poor 
perishing life that. he derives from Adam, and which is 
connected only with the present scene ; and of the wis- 
dom of denying himself, by giving it up in his heart, 
and seeking to be found in Christ, “to know the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings,” 
in the way of being conformed to his death, in. respect 
of the principles on which it proceeded, and the spirit 
with which it was endured ; if by any means he may 
but attain the blessedness of the heavenly glory. Phil. 
lii. 7—11. Long had he sought happiness in the world ; 
but in that pursuit he had always felt disappointment, 
though he strangely refused to drop it. But in the 
cross of Christ, he sees its utter emptiness and vanity. 
And,while he receives the full and free remission of his 
sins, the current of his. affections is changed ; for such 
is the mode of his pardon, that it becomes a cure to his 
soul. His desire of happiness remains; but it is now 
sought in likeness to his much loved Lord: and bless- 
ed be his name, it is thus abundantly obtained. And 
in obtaining happiness, he comes to be influenced by 
the principles of holiness, which are all summed up in 
the principle of love to God. For what draws the af- 
fection of the heart to any object, but something that 
appears amiable in the view of the mind, and which 
communicates pleasure and enjoyment ? And what can 
equal the bliss imparted by the Gospel ? 

The happiness of a rational creature must spring from 
God. And as sin separates from him, it must separate 
between us and genuine enjoyment ; so that. sin and 
misery are necessarily connected. Were we only under 
a judicial sentence of condemnation, which, though it 
doomed us to punishment, did not affect the moral 
state of our minds ; and were we, notwithstanding of it 
spiritually alive, then a sentence of justification would 
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éomplete our deliverance anid happiness. But since we 
are “ dead in trespasses and sins,” we need to be re- 
novated in mind, as well as discharged from guilt. 

It merits our attention, that though the reasoning in 
Rom. vi. is such as to meet the objection of those who 
maintained that the Apostolic doctrine amounted to this, 
«* Let us do evil that good may come ;” it is particu- 
larly addressed to Christians. It appeals to the nature 
of the truth which they profess to receive, and also to 
the views and the feelings it had produced in their 
minds. The sum of the reasoning, so far as concerns the 
objections referred to, whether as avowedly made by 
unbelievers, or as, in some measure, lurking in the 
minds of professing Christians, through the natural cor- 
ruption of the heart, is, «‘ What good purpose could be 
answered by connecting a change of state, with per- 
manent unholiness of character ; since in that case, the 
blessing were rendered nugatory ?” 

Were a condemned criminal subject through a dead- 
ly climate to a mortal malady, though his death, ac- 
cording to his sentence, freed him from the dominion 
of his malady, it would only be by terminating his life. 
Now, were such a man to be miraculously restored to 
life ; yet, if the seeds of his malady remained in his 
frame, and he were again placed in the same deadly 
climate, he would again fall under the power of disease, 
and would again sink into death. But if the miracle 
which restored him to life, also imparted to his frame a 
principle which would counteract the seeds of disease, 
and also placed him in a different climate, the atmos- 
phere of which, not only had the power of preserving 
health where it existed, but of restoring it when lost ; 
then his restoration to life would indeed be a valuable 
blessing ; for instead of being the victim of a painful 
and deadly malady, he would gradually arrive at per- 
fect health, and would enjoy an immortality of being. 
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In like manner, if Christians were merely considered, 
as having died in their surety, and on the ground of his 
having paid the penalty of the law in their stead, they, 
were restored to legal life by the pardon of their sins, 
without any new principle being imparted to counter- 
act the moral disease of the soul, and without purifying 
the intellectual atmosphere ; then, they would still be 
miserable, and in fact, subject to death. ‘The object of 
the thoughts and affections of the mind constitute the 
principle of life in a rational being ; and if this be any 
thing else than God, the individual must still be under 
the dominion of sin. 

But when God gave his Son to be a propitiation for 
iniquity, his design, as we have seen; was not merely to 
bring sinners into a state of forgiveness ; but also to 
bring them under the influence of a principle, which 
would counteract the moral disorder of the heart. For 
this purpose, he actuates their gratitude and love, by 
objects fitted to excite and to cherish those affections. 
In particular, he does this by communicating the most 
satisfying happiness. The atmosphere of the mind is 
thus so purified by means of the Gospel, as ultimately 
to effect a complete cure. The goodness of God, as im-_ 
parted through the cross, is the very aliment of love. 
What blessedness and affection are expressed in the de- 
vout and joyous exclamation of the Psalmist. «« Whom 
have I in Heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
Earth whom I desire besides thee.” Psalm Ixxiii. 25. 
Man is an active being, and therefore, must have some- 
thing to occupy him ; for if alive to nothing but his own 
consciousness, his burden is intolerable. Now, the- 
Gospel expels from his heart, the many unworthy ob- 
jects with which it is crowded, and which render it the 
sport of contrary attractions, and the seat of misery,, 
through the strivings of its opposite and ungoverned de- 
sires; and this it does, by introducing an object of such 
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a nature and magnitude, that when its glory is perceiv- 
ed, all other objects are abandoned for its sake. The 
design of the sacrifice of Christ, was not only to. expi- 
ate sin; but also to hold out to the heart of the sinner; 
an object which is more than sufficient to satisfy its 
most importunate cravings, and to fill up his high capa- 
city for happiness. In this sacrifice God reveals him- 
self, as the portion of his people. By the display of his 
unutterable love, in connexion with the full harmony 
of all his perfections, the Father of mercies constrains 
the sinner to return to him, as “ the well of life ;” and 
to make his character and will the object of his thoughts 
and his affections. He thus attracts the faculties of 
the soul to himself, and moulds them into the very 
likeness of his truth, which is the revelation of his 
glory. In connexion with this, let it be considered, 
that such is our nature, that whatever is the chief 
ground of our hope and confidence, obtains the com- 
mand of our character and conduct. The man who 
trusts to another, follows that other’s will, and is thus 
ruled by him. And on a similar principle, he who 
trusts in Christ for salvation and eternal life, will 
cheerfully submit to him. Thus is the heart purified : 
For what is purity of heart, but having one object of 
supreme affection, and one purpose, desire, and motive, 
for the whole of our actions, namely, to enjoy fellow- 
ship with God, to be devoted to his glory, and to have 
the sweet sense of his approbation and complacency ? 
The Apostle, it is evident, was well aware that his 
doctrine was charged with leading to lcentiousness ; 
and therefore, he particularly dwells on its: sanctifying 
influence. He does not satisfy himself with assuming, 
as a fact, that Christians have lost their relish for the 
pursuits of sin, which would have been to assume the 
point in debate, but he shows by reasonings the most 
convincing, how it is that the gospel is fitted to pro-~ 
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duce this result wherever it is believed. And his rea- 
soning proceeds on the principle, that the doctrine of 
justification by works of law, so far from being the most 
favourable to the interests of morality and holiness, on 
the contrary, leaves mankind without those powerful 
motives, which alone can secure a ready and a cheerful 
obedience. > 

If it be said, then, to believers, «« Ye may sin, since 
ye are not under the condemning sentence of the law, 
but under grace ;” they will reply, “ God forbid.” 
They know, that the spring of that life which they have 
obtained, both as it respects their state and their char- 
acter, is entirely in Christ ; and that it is derived from 
him, through the medium of faith. Through faith in 
the saving truth, they were at first freed from guilt, 
and made the subjects of grace. But the promise of 
God is, not that he who has believed once, or for a time 
only, shall be saved; for while it is said, that “the 
just shall live by faith ;” it is added, “ but if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.” 
Heb. x. 38. The contidence of Christians, is not a per- 
' suasion that they shall be saved at all events, or irre- 
spective of their continuing in the faith ; but that they 
shall be saved, in the way of continuing to hold fast 
the truth, and being unmoved from the hope of the 
Gospel. Col. i. 23. When a professing Christian leaves 
the truth, he excludes himself from the fellowship 
which he formerly enjoyed with God. Sin separates 
between us and him, ani intercourse cannot be restored, 
but by going afresh to that which relieved us at first. 
We must return through the blood of sprinkling. Be- 
lievers are indeed kept by the power of God unto sal- 
vation ; but it is through faith as the means. 1 Pet. i. 5. 
God will not turn away from them to do them good ; 
but he fulfils his promise, by putting his fear in their 
hearts, that they may not depart from him. Jer. xxxii. 
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40. No man is warranted to take comfort from the 
doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, who is not himself 
persevering. ‘The faith or conviction of their danger, 
in letting the truth slip out of their minds, and in de- 
parting from a course of holy fellowship with God, is 
as conducive to the safety of Christians, as is their per- 
suasion of security in abiding in Christ.* 

Could we suppose a Christian to make shipwreck of 
faith, he would again become the subject of guilt, and 
sink into condemnation. Now, as the saving truth, 
when held fast, expels sin from the mind; so, on the 
other hand, the indulgence of sin expels the truth from 
the heart, and of course, turns aside from the faith. 
These two things may alternately prevail, according as 
the flesh or the spirit gains the ascendancy ; and hence, 
the need of circumspection and watchfulness ; for the 
man who has begun to indulge in sin, has entered. on 
the road that leads to apostacy. It is for him “ to re- 
pent and to do his first works.” Sin darkens the un- 
derstanding, and alienates the affections from God. 
The man who is barren, is for the time at least, also 
blind, and cannot see afar off, and -hath forgotten that 
he was purged from his old sins. 2 Pet.i.9. Or, as 
the passage has been rendered: “ He that lacketh these 
things, (the fruits of holiness,) is blind, shutting his 
eyes, and admitting forgetfulness of the purification of 
his old sins.” Such a man shuts out from him the light 
of celestial truth, and is as deficient in principle as in 
practice. Whatever he may profess, he is not living 
upon that truth, the faith of which purges the con- 
science from guilt ; and in which he once appeared to 
have found that rest to his soul, which changes “ duty 
into choice.” ‘ He that saith, I know him, and keepeth 


* See on this subject, Letters Practical and Consolatory, Vol. I. 
Letter ix. 
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not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not . 
in him.” 1 John ii. 4. 

It follows, then, that if indulgence in sinful habits 
and in evil ways, must make the truth to slip out of 
the mind, the unhappy individual must, of course, be 
reverting to a state of condemnation ; because he is 
ceasing to hold fast that, with the faith of which an 
interest in the blessings of mercy is connected. Hence, 
the language of the Apostle: “ Know ye not, that to 
whom you yield your servants to obey, his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness?” Rom. vi. 16. By faith 
in the Gospel, they had become the subjects of that 
grace which reigns through righteousness ; but if they 
did not continue in the faith, they would revert to their 
former master, guilt. Whereas, if they held fast the 
faith of the truth, not only would they continue to en- 
joy the blessings of peace with God ; it would also so 
influence their hearts, as to produce those holy fruits, 
which the grace of God was designed to cherish in its 
subjects. And in the practice of holy obedience, faith 
itself would be strengthened ; for though faith must 
precede good works, yet where it once exists, the exer- 
cise of it in holy services, not only manifests its exist- - 
ence, but also adds to its vigour. These two act and 
re-act on each other. And hence the influence of a 
sense of pardon and of peace in promoting holy obe- 
dience ; and the influence of holy obedience in estab- 
lishing faith, and so increasing that feeling of security, 
which arises from a sense of pardoning mercy, and of 
heavenly favour. And hence, too, the spirit and cha- 
racter of a man make it manifest, whether he is really 
living by the faith of the Son of God, and so is a sub- 
ject of grace; or is departing from God, through an 
evil heart of unbelief; for “his servants we are to 
whom we obey,” and the master we serve, will himself 
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deterntine our fate. The man who is departing from 
God, is foolishly following death ; for, “ if we live after 
the flesh, we shall die.” Rom. viii. 13: Such aman has 
forgotten that blessed truth, through which the con~ 
science is purged, and by which we are saved, if we 
keep it in memory. 1 Cor.xv. 2. He is therefore inca~ 
pable of enjoying “ the consolations of God,” He may 
indeed talk of grace; and of the freeness of the Gospel ;: 

but the true glory of the truth he does not discern. He 
may indulge in a kind of selfish gladness, and may have 


a spurious gratitude, arising from an unfounded persua=: 


sion of pardon, as\the stony ground hearers for: a time 
rejoiced: but ini such a case, there is no sense of the 
glory of God, as displayed in the medium of forgive- 
nessi: Such a gleam of joy will never conquer sin, but 
will rather lead to turn the grace of God into: lascivi< 
ousness. Whereas, the knowledge and belief of the 
saving truth, must cherish that state of mind in which 
gratitude is combined with esteem for excellence, and 
which is followed by a holy conversation. -“ He that 
saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also so to walk, 
even as he walked.” 1 John i. 5. It is when we walk 
in-the light, as God is in the light, that we have fellow- 
ship with him. And if we say we have: fellowship 
with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not 
the truth.” 1 John i. 6, 7. Hence, even those who 


have obtained “ like precious faith with the Apostles, . 


in-the righteousness of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” are exhorted to add to their faith, every holy 
disposition, and: every sacred exercise, and to do this 
with the greatest diligence ; because if these things be 
in them, and abound,:they make them that they shall 
neither be barren, (slothful), nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of their Lord. And rather than be involv- 
ed in the blindness andthe danger which attach to him 
«who lacketh these things;” they are exhorted to 


“ give diligence to make their calling and election sure ; ” 


re 
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for if they do these things, “they shall never fall ;” 
(into such a state of blindness, danger, and unhappi- 
ness ;) “ For so an entrance shall be ministered unto 
them abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 2 Pet. i. 1—11. 

Our justification then, is a mean to an end; namely, 
our sanctification. And the object of Heaven is gained 
by actuating our love. This is the principle of which 
conscientious and faithful obedience is the fruit and 
operation. It begins in the mind of a sinner with gra- 
titude to God, because he first loved him; but this is 
closely followed by, and is immediately connected with 
love to him, from a sense of the worth and the glory of 
his character: The Christian soon comes not to think 
merely of safety, or of the gift of pardon only; but 
dwells on the grandeur and the loveliness of those 
moral’ principles which shine forth in the wondrous 
medium through which the blessing is conveyed. His 
happiness is not a happiness simply from God ; but is 
happiness iz God himself, as the portion of his soul. 
Psalm Ixxiii. 25,26. There is nothing low or com- 
promising in the Gospel. It displays all that is great 
and.elevated ; and it tends to purify the heart from its 
base and unhallowed principles ; and to cherish all that 
is godlike, by impressions of the blended holiness and 
mercy of Heaven. It issweet to walk with God in this 
light. The heart here. acquires. a high sublimity. of , 
principle and. aim, and the spirit of holy confidence and 
of.deep humility,—principles which are alike at-variance 
with the temper of the self-righteous devotee, and the 
maxims of the careless worldling. The love and the 
delight of the soul come to dwell on the glory of Ged 
asin. itself most interesting and attractive. “ Thy 
loving kindness is better than life,” says the Psalmist, 
in the generous spirit of a child of God. “Thy gifts are 
good and worthy of thyself ;. but still, that love which 
bestowed them, is far dearer. to my heart than they,— 
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without that love, even thy gifts would appear poor to 
me.” 

Such, in a word, is the unutterable importance of the 
Gospel, that when believed, it must occupy the heart ; 
for it comes home to it with particular personal appli- 
cation. It will, therefore, guide the affections and pre- 
serve them in healthful exercise, since its precious truths 
cannot but engage the thoughts, and influence all the 
feelings of the soul. Hence, true religion is very ex- 
pressively denominated, “ Walking in the truth.” 2 
John 4; 3 John 4, 5. 

Thus, the remedy provided by Christ is adapted 
to our state. As we bear in our bodies the natur- 
al likeness of Adam, so do we bear his moral like- 
mess in our minds. And as we are destined to bear 
in our bodies the image of the heavenly Adam, so 
shall we bear in our spirits, the moral likeness of his 
character. Yes, believers are created anew in Christ 
Jesus ; and hence, we read of the new man, which af- 
ter the image of God, is created in knowledge, in 
righteousness, and in true holiness, Ephes. iv. 24; Col. 
iii. 10. And the reference which is made to the first 
creation of man, evidently supposes a parallel between 
that and the new creation. 

But we are not merely restored thereby to that mea- 
sure of the image of God which was borne by Adam ; 
we are appointed to be conformed to the image of Him, 
who is the brightness of the divine glory, and the ex~ 
press likeness of the whole character of God. In as far 
as the divine character was made known to Adam, he 
bore its impress and refiected its likeness. But there 
are parts of his character revealed in the Gespel, of 
which he knew nothing ; and even on those parts of it 
which were discovered to him, there is here thrown a 
high additional brillianey. If, then, the redeemed are 
destined to resemble the second Adam, as the first-born 
among many brethren, they are, of course, destined to 
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bear the likeness of their Father in a much higher de- 
eree, than was done by Adam. The whole of the 
communicable attributes of Deity shall, in a measure, 
be stamped on each of the heavenly family. And even 
the incommunicable attributes of Jehovah are, in a 
measure, displayed in the redeemed, by the exercise of 
dispositions, principles, and tempers corresponding to 
their nature and influence. Thus, by the depth of our 
humility, reverence and adoration before him, we de- 
clare our impressions of his infinite majesty, and his 
underived existence, as well as of his unsullied purity, 
and his infinite holiness ; and by an unshaken depen- 
dence on his providence, we show the sense we enter- 
tain of his immutability and his omnipresence, as well 
as of his faithful love and his unceasing care. 

Since, then, it is by the exercise of dispositions and 
tempers, corresponding with the whole attributes of 
deity, that we “ show forth the perfections of him who 
hath called us,” there is much of the divine wisdom 
seen in the appointments of providence, as the means 
of developing the character of God, and exercising the . 
faculties of man. From the entrance of sin, occasion 
has been taken to render man dependent on God for 
greater blessings than were enjoyed by Adam; and so 
to exhibit the majesty of God, in a higher degree than 
it could be exhibited, by the obedience and submission 
of an upright creature to the law of the Creator. Sin- 
ners are dependent on God for the inestimable bless- 
ings of redemption, and they receive them in a way, 
which manifests to the full, that of God, and through | 
God, and to God, are all things. Rom. xi. 35, 36. And 
as certain dispositions and tempers can be exercised on- 
ly in circumstances of pain and distress; so the evils 
which afflict this world, in consequence of sin, are made 
to work together for good, inasmuch as they tend to 
cherish such principles, as produce the exercise of the 
dispos.tions and tempers in question. Before the en- 
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trance of such evils, there was no opportunity for the 
exercise of patience under suffering, and cordial unre- 
served submission to the will of Heaven even in the 
greatest extremity of distress. And on the other hand, 
the divine delight in such manifestations of holy prin- 
ciples and feelings’ could not be displayed. But now, 
by means, partly of the evils which have directly fol- 
lowed the fall; and partly by the’ afflictions’ which in 
this world are connected with the profession of piety, 
the character of man can be brought to a much closer 
resemblance to'the character of God, than it otherwise 
could have been. The great pattern of all that afflic- 
tion of whatever kind can try and exercise, or display 
and invigorate, is the man of sorrows. In him we see 
all the hallowed principles and dispositions of heart, 
which it becomes us to cherish towards God; and we 
see also, all that can excite us actually to cherish, and 
constantly to exercise, every holy quality by which he’ 
was adorned. 

Besides, occasion has been taken from the fall of 
man, to display most distinctly and impressively the 
whole perfections of Jehovah, by a series of the most 
stupendous deeds, all most strikingly illustrative of 
their individual excellence and glorious harmony. In 
himself, God must be ever the samé; but we can know 
him only by his works and dispensations. It is mot 
enough, that he give us’a verbal declaration, informing 
us‘ of the perfections of his’ character; for it’ is by 
examples, that we see his attributes, as it were, alive 
and in exercise ; and it is thus, that we come most 
effectually to experience their assimilating influence. 
Hence, one great feature in Scripture teaching is, that 
of a constant and solemn appeal to recorded or visible 
facts. For in the work and mediation uf Christ, in par- 
ticular, there is a manifestation afforded of the infinite 
excellencies and glories of the character of Ged; which 
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gives the utmost scope to the faculties, both of angels 
and men, and which is fitted to raise them to the 
most exalted heights in their contemplations, devotions, 
and obedience. And ifthe happiness of a rational crea- 
ture arises from knowing and enjoying the Father of 
all bliss, it must, of course, be the higher in proportion 
to the fulness- and perfections of that manifestation 
through which he is revealed: The greater the variety, 
grandeur, and harmony of glories which engage the 
heart, and the more vigorous its cleavings to God, as 
the transporting object of its love, and the source and 
pattern of all that is excellent; the more exalted cer- 
tainly must be the happiness enjoyed, and the more 
must the soul be fired with a holy ambition to be like 
him: Now, in the facts revealed in the Gospel, there 
is embodied the brightest illustration of the attributes 
of deity ; and in this revelation, there is all that is ca- 
pable of engrossing and captivating those faculties, 
which fit for pursuing an object infinitely great and in- 
finitely good. Here, holiness and goodness, purity and 
love, justice and mercy, and faithfulness and grace, are 
harmoniously blended ; and in the exercise of these, 
God has explicitly said, that he delights. Jer. ix. 24. 
How far’ superior, then, is the present, to the Adamic 
dispensation. The view which Adam had of the char- 
acter of God, is not to be compared with the view 
given of it in the face of Jesus Clirist, who is the ex- 
press likeness of his‘ glory. There was no contrariety 
indeed, in the mind of Adam towards God ; but there 
could not be that degree of positive resemblance, which 
may now be attained. And how inferior’ his feelings 
to the full exercise of that principle in the soul which 
is called forth, by the contemplation of a being tran- 
scendently perfect and glorious, in the harmonious ex- 
ercise of justice and mercy, of faithfulness and love 
towards sinners’; and whose character is so revealed, 
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as to be an adequate object for the unrestrained, steady, 
and vigorous exercise of all those faculties with which 
the mind of man is endowed! Here we behold the full 
exercise of that infinite benevolence which could, at the 
expense of the sacrifice of his own Son, maintain the 
claims of his violated law, in order that the blessings of 
redemption and eternal life might be extended to sin- 
ners in an honourable manner. How fitted is this re- 
velation to win the affections, and to command the 
veneration of the heart! And surely that homage 
must be most worthy of God, which arises from the 
knowledge and admiration of such facts in the history 
of his government, as combine every possible excellence, 
and every idea of absolute perfection. 

Now, when God who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, shines in the heart, giving the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ ; the enmity of the heart is subdued, and 
the affections are won by this display of the depth of 
the riches, of the wisdom, and the grace of Heaven. 
Calvary is at once a solemn and a happy place ; no in- 
centive to lightness of mind is there; and neither is 
a slavish dread engendered there. 

The holiness of God, to whom the Saviour gave 
himself a sacrifice, the evil of sin, and the demerit of 
the sinner, all conspire to produce the blended feelings 
of reverence and love, of humility and joy. God is 
brought nearer to man in the plan of redemption, than 
he was in the primitive condition of Adam. He is 
now clothed with humanity ; and as Emmanuel, he is 
not ashamed to call us brethren. We are brought into 
a nearer relation to him, than that in which Adam 
stood: for we are related to him, not merely as crea- 
tures to the Creator, or subjects to their king; but are 
treated as his children through our relation to Jesus, as 
the first-born among many brethren. And between us 
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and our elder brother, there is more intimate converse 
than could have otherwise subsisted between us and 
our Sovereign. Adam knew not what it is to rejoice 
in redeeming love, and to dwell with God in that tem- 
ple, where in the face of the brother and the friend of 
sinners, there shall for ever shine forth the unveiled 
glory of Jehovah. And there is something peculiarly 
endearing in the bliss, which results from the impress 
of the image of Emmanuel, God in our nature. Ina 
word, in as far as the effulgence of the glory of God in 
Jesus, who is the express likeness of his character, ex- 
ceeds the display of it afforded in the first creation ; in 
the same proportion does the moral elevation of the 
subjects of mercy exceed that of the earthly Adam. 


SECTION XI. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE EVILS WHICH HAVE 
FOLLOWED THE FALL, AND OF THE BLESSINGS OF 
REDEMPTION. 


We have seen, that the sentence pronounced on man 
after the fall includes many evils to be endured by 
him in the present world, and the infliction of that 
stroke which reduces the body to dust, and consigns 
the soul to a separate state of existence. Now, those 
evils come alike upon the righteous and the wicked. 
We say evils ; because, though converted into bless- 
ings to the people of God, they are in themselves the 
fruits of the curse. It has appeared best to the Al- 
mighty, that “‘ outward things should come alike to ailie 
‘His people, therefore, are exposed to the same afilic- 
tions and sorrows, and to the same stroke ef death with 
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his enemies. ‘The principle on which this dispensation 
proceeds, is not that the curse consequent on the sin of 
Adam cannot be reversed, even through an atonement ; 
and that, therefore, even the redeemed of Christ are 
subjected to it ; for we have seen, that this is a position 
utterly untenable. (Part I. Section viii,) 

The true reason of this dispensation is, that the re- 
demption of Christ is not designed to restore us to the 
earthly life which was lost in Adam ; but to call us to 
a heavenly life with the second Adam in the celestial 
paradise. Hence, although the atonement frees from 
the penal result of the first offence; yet a measure of 
its effects is allotted even to believers, in order that by 
means of the evils of life, they may be the more meet- 
ened for the exalted “ inheritance of the saints in light.” 
Had the former been its object, then the redeemed 
had been restored to the possession of that health and 
vigour, and immortality, which distinguished the body 
of man in innocence, and to fellowship with God, as 
manifested in the present visible creation. And to fit 
for such a situation, neither the death of the body, nor 
that equivalent change in it, which shall take place in 
those who shall be found alive at the coming of Christ, 
had at all been necessary. Hence, the troubles of life, 
and that state of mortality to which the righteous are 
subjected, would have been utterly unknown. 

But so far from this being the object of the plan of 
redemption, man was expelled paradise, and was doom- 
ed to sorrow and to death, even after the revelation of 
mercy had been made. He was thus taught to look to 
a higher paradise, and to view this world as a state of 
discipline, designed to train him up for glory, honour, 
and immortality, in new heavens and a new earth. 
Jesus has not redeemed his people from the toil and 
the sorrows which followed the fall; but he has done 
infinitely more in extracting the curse from them, and, 
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in converting them into means of meetening for, and 
heightening their bliss. Christians are accordingly 
reminded, that all things are theirs, whether the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to come ; 
because they are united to Christ, who is the only be- 
gotten Son of God, and the only mediator between him 
and men. 1 Cor. iti. 21—23. For, in order to their be- 
coming meet for the full enjoyment of their exalted in- 
heritance, they must pass through the trials and afflic- 
tions of the present scene ; and since “ flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” this earthly taber- 
nacle must be dissolved by death, and afterwards fa- 
shioned like to the spiritual and glorious body of the 
Saviour. And in the interval between death and the 
résurrection, the soul shall enjoy a prelibation of celes- 
tial happiness in the presence of Christ ; where, with- 
out the smallest fear or anxiety, it will wait for the 
resurrection morn, when every effect of the curse shall 
be done away, and the heavenly glory shall be fully 
obtained. 

We have seen, that it has seemed meet to the Al- 
mighty, that the sanctification of the saved should be 
effected, not instantaneously, but in a gradual manner. 
And in connexion with this part of the divine plan, a 
lifé of suffering and of labour has wisely been allotted 
them. How much are we attached to this world, not- 
withstanding of its many troubles? And what a hold 
would it have had of us, had it been a paradise of 
earthly pleasure? Even considered in this view, there 
is much’ goodness displayed in the present dispensation. 
Buti there are other views, in which the wisdom and 
the kindness of heaven are displayed, in the present 
lot'of the redeemed. 

Man was at first framed to'enjoy God, as revealed in 
the present visible creation. And what is his propen- 
sity now, to seek happiness in present things, indepen- 
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dently of fellowship with God, but the corruption of 
his nature? He was also at first framed to live in 
paradise by his own righteousness ; and the sense which 
he had of the divine favour, was a sense of the divine 
regard to him, as an obedient subject of his government. 
But now that he has sinned, his inclination to live 
by his own righteousness, is nature corrupted. Hence, 
that strange union of supreme attachment to the world, 
and of a self-righteous spirit, which prevails among 
mankind. Both are cured by the Gospel: the latter, 
by the clear display which is given of the utter inefli- 
cacy of all that we can do, in order to procure the 
favour of God, and by the lucid revelation of the so- 
lemn truth, that as it is only through the righteousness 
of Jesus, in whom Jehovah rests well pleased, that the 
blessings of peace and reconciliation can be received by 
transgressors ;_ so they are freely bestowed on all who 
believe. And the former, or the earthly spirit which 
cleaves to us, is cured by the discovery of a better por- 
tion beyond death and the grave ; which is the gift of 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. But in order 
that this revelation may have its due effect upon our 
minds, the discipline of this world’s evils and sorrows 
is employed. Heavenly bliss is the result of a disposi- 
tion or character corresponding with that of Christ ; 
and such is its nature, that its full maturity and glory 
can in no way be so well formed, as in the school of af- 
fliction. It is not from any deficiency in the atonement 
of Christ, that believers, as well as others, are subject- 
ed to the labour and sorrow, the troubles and the death 
which have followed the fall; for from the curse at- 
tached to them, they are fully delivered, The things 
themselves remain, but their nature is changed. And 
there is a greater glory displayed in making all of them 
to work for good, and employing them as means of che- 
rishing those high and hallowed principles, which go 
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to form that character, from whence flows the most ex= 
alted celestial blessings, than there would have been, 
had the redeemed been merely restored to the original 
health, vigour and immortality of Adam, and had been 
sent, as he was, to dress and to keep a terrestrial Eden. 
Hence, “ whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; and 
he scourges that son most heavily whom he intends 
most to honour.” Thus, the very evils which result 
from the fall of Adam, are converted into blessings. 

Nor is this true only of afflictions, which arise out of 
the profession of the faith, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the seed of the serpent; for all things work 
together for good to the children of God. And hence, 
the Corinthians had reason to rejoice, even in those 
common afflictions, which were designed to prevent 
their being condemned with the world. 1 Cor. xi. 32. 
And besides, whence is it that the seed of the serpent 
oppose and persecute the seed of the woman, but from 
that corruption which has followed the fall ; and which, 
while it is the sin of its subjects, is in its effects the 
cause of labour and sorrow, and other natural evils ta 
the objects of its hatred? Now, whatever tends to 
sanctify the mind, must indeed be a blessing. And 
* our light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
work out, therefore, a far more exceeding and an eter- 
nal weight of glory.” It follows then, that the good- 
ness of God is displayed in allotting us a life of tribu- 
lation. To allude to the language of Heaven, though 
the thorns and the thistles of the earth be continued, 
and the toils and the pains of humanity remain, yet the 
curse is gone. And though death itself must close the 
scene, yet the ghastly visage of the king of terrors him- 
self is removed ; for his sting has been destroyed, and 
his nature is changed. 

Though therefore, as descendants cf Adam, we are 
doomed to a life of suffering and sorrow; yet, through 
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the Saviour, all the evils of this state shall ultimately 
afford ground for gratitude and praise. They are, in 
the first instance, blessed to lead us to him for life, and 
they are afterwards the means of trying, exercising, 
and invigorating those hallowed principles which make 
meet for the celestial glory. And in the whole of our 
trials, Jesus himself has participated. “ Though a Son, 
yet he learned (the difficulties connected with) obe- 
dience, by the things which he suffered.” Heb. v. 8. 
He was tried in all points as we are, that he might be 
able to succour them that are tried. Heb. ii. 17, 18. To 
him, therefore, we are encouraged to look, when ready © 
to weary and to faint in our minds. Heb. xii. 2, 3. And 
it is by thus being conformed to his character, as a pa- 
tient and holy sufferer, that we become meet to partake 
so largely of his heavenly glory. 

In the character and history of Christ, we not only 
see how the curse has been removed, we have also set 
before us, the whole of that course through which we 
have to pass, in order to the full enjoyment of the hea- 
venly inheritance. He appeared in the world to effect 
the redemption of his people from the curse conse- 
quent on the sin of Adam, and from the dismal result 
of personal transgression ; and also, to call them to the 
celestial paradise. And in order to effect this benevo- 
lent design, he assumed our nature, sojourned for a time 
on earth, submitted to death, passed through it into the 
intermediate state of departed spirits, rose from the 
dead, and in the embodied state ascended into Heaven. 
He hath thus gone over the whole of that path through 
which the redeemed have to pass. And we are thus 
taught by his history, as well as by his doctrine, the | 
way to the celestial kingdom. The complete redemp- 
tion and the full blessedness of the saved, are not the 
work of a day. There is a line of progression which 
extends through several stages, and the whole must be 
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gone over. They have to advance through the present 

life, through death, through the intermediate state, and 

through the resurrection, into the glory and immortali- 

ty of the celestial world. Now, through the whole of 
these stages the Redeemer has gone ; and hence, he is’ 
denominated the author or leader, and the finisher or 
- perfecter of the race of faith. Heb. xii. 2. He is the 

leader in the race ; because he has trodden the whole 

of that course through which his redeemed have to 

pass, and because he lives to conduct them through it : 

And he is the perfecter of the race; because he has 

now reached the summit of that glory, to which this 

appointed course leads, and because he will at last be- 

stow upon his people, that crown of life which fadeth 

not away. No more changes has he to undergo. And 

what a privilege it is, that we can now look to this 

course as actually gone over in its whole extent, by one 

in our nature, and in the character of a friend and a 

brother. 

The Saviour, in particular, hath become our com- 
panion in tribulation, and has even led the way to us 
through all the sorrows of this vale of tears. He hath 
said, he will be our guide through the whole, and since 
he is, in our own nature, experimentally acquainted 
with every step of the journey, we may well give him 
our confidence. He knows all our trials and our wants, 
not merely because of his Divine Omniscience, but be- 
cause he has actually experienced all the calamities and 
sorrows incident to man, and particularly such as fall 
to the lot of his people. And such is our nature, that 
this is much more soothing and encouraging than the 
thought of the Divine Omniscience, considered in itself. 
Well may the company of such a master animate the 
mind ; fer who would not follow a leader who suffers in 
common with his followers? In him too, we see that 
there is honour connected with suffering, and that 
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dreary as our way may be, it is not only perfectly safe, 
but the very way to glory and to blessedness. And 
_ we also know that through the gracious blessing of our 
guide, all our trials and our conflicts serve to form the . 
character, which makes us meet for the heavenly in- 
heritance. 

The Saviour passed through death into the world of 
spirits. In the prospect of this transition, he expressed 
his confidence, that God would not leave his soul in 
Hell, nor suffer his holy One to see corruption. Psalm 
xvi. 10. And the Apostle Peter shows how exactly 
these words were verified ; both as they relate to the 
soul and to the body of our Lord. David speaking as 
a prophet of the resurrection of Christ, said, that “ his 
soul was not left in Hell, neither his flesh did see cor- 
ruption.” Acts ii. 29—31. The term (Sheol,) which 
in the Old Testament is often rendered Hell, and the 
term (Hades), which is so rendered in the New; both 
signify the state of the dead, or of departed spirits in 
general, or as such, and not simply the place of punish- 
ment. This invisible state of departed spirits may be 
compared to a building, consisting of two apartments 
under one roof. Whichever of these apartments a per- 
son may be in, he may be said to be in the house. And 
in like manner, the seat of the departed spirits of the 
just is the seat of bliss, and that of the departed spirits 
of the wicked is the seat of misery ; but both are in the 
place signified by the term in question. 

In those parts of Scripture, where the term Hell 
means the place of punishment alone, the words so ren- 
dered, are generally different ; as for instance, in Matth. 
x. 28, and 2 Peter ii. 4. And when the same term is 
employed in reference to the place of punishment, in 
particular, there is always some other word joined to it, 
or something in the connexion which determines this to 
be its meaning. 
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The expression, “ the hand of the grave,” (Sheol,) 
signifies, that power of detention which the separate 
state, when personified, is represented as possessing. 
It applies alike to the souls of the righteous and the 
wicked ; theugh the former are in a state of happiness, 
and the latter in a state of misery. It is therefore very 
properly applied to the condition of our Lord, between 
his death and his resurrection; though during that 
time, he was in a paradise of enjoyment, and altogether 
free from every thing like sorrow or pain. By becom- 
ing in all things like to his brethren, he fell under that 
power of detention, which is signified by being held by 
the cords of death. In reference to this, he says in 
Psalm exviii. 4, 5, and exvi. 3, that the sorrows of death 
compassed him, that the pains, er the cerds of Hell 
got hold upon him ; and that the snares of death pre- 
vented, or went before him. The expression, “ the 
snares of death,” refers to the toils of hunters, and re- 
presents death as seeking to lay hold of him, and to 
bring him under its power: And the expression, “ the 
pains,” or the cords of death, refers to the same thing ; 
and also to the deadly pain or serrow which he endur- 
ed, when such was his agony, that he felt as if body 
and soul were just about to separate ; and when at last 
they did separate, through the pressure of his anguish, 
and he actually fell under the power of those cords. 
‘The phrases in question, are sometimes used to signify 
paintul distresses in general ; because the agonies of 
death are often exceedingly great, and the pains of Hell 
are, therefore, well fitted to denote the agonies of Jesus, 
before as well as at his death. And on the other hand, 
considered as signifying, simply, the power of de- 
tention, which commences with death, the cords of 
death fitly represent the condition of the Saviour in the 
state of the dead. Hence, God is said to have raised 


him from the dead, by loosing the pains, or rather the 
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cords of death ; because it was not possible that he 
should be holden of it. Acts ii. 24.* 

Had it not been for sin, the soul of man had never 
been separated from his body at all, and therefore, the 
appearance of Jesus in the mansion of departed spirits, 
was a proof that he had suffered for sins, though not 
his own; and it was not the less so, that he was then 
in a state of enjoyment. While his body and his soul 
were separated, he was not completely freed from the 
effects of the curse ; and hence, the importance attach- 
ed to his resurrection. His lying in the grave was a 
part of his humiliation, and may therefore be reckoned 
a part of the curse denounced against sin ; and although 
his spirit was freed from sorrow, being with his Father, 
into whose hands he had commended it ; yet it suffer- 
ed so far a want, in being deprived of the body in which 
it dwelt. His body, though asleep, was “ holden of 
the cords of death ;” for the grave was a prison house, 
and his resurrection was a release from it, by public 
adjudication. It was not till his resurrection, that he 


* The term, rendered Hell, is sometimes used to signify the 
grave ;“and this use of it accounts for the origin of its application 
to the state of the soul. Considered as originally signifying a 
state of silence and darkness, it is fitly applied to the grave, as a 
place where all is silent and dark. And as men have no direct 
knowledge of the world of spirits, and therefore, must express 
their ideas of it, by language taken from sensible objects ; it was 
quite natural for them, on seeing the descent of the body into the 
“grave, to transfer to the departed spirit, some of the melancholy 
concomitants of death. As the stillness and the gloom of the 
tomb dwelt upon the mind, and were associated with the state of 
the body, their ideas were transferred to the abode of the soul. 
And hence, as on a subject of this kind, place is a mere circum- 
stance, the Scriptures have sometimes spoken of the separate state 
in the language applied to it by men. Thus, we read of “ things 
under the earth, as distinguished from things upon it, and from 

the angels and principalities in Heaven. Phil. ii. 10; Rev. v. 13. 
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properly entered into his glory. Then, and not before; 
was he declared to have fully endured all the penal 
effects of the curse ; and then it was, that. the perfec- 
tion of his sacrifice and the glory of his character, as a 
Saviour, were openly proclaimed by the judge. 

Soon after this he, accordingly, ascended into heaven 
as the first born among many brethren, as the great 
high priest of the house of God, and as the forerunner 
of his people. And thus has he passed through all the 
stages appointed for the children of God, in their pro- 
gress to the heavenly country. 

Now, this view of his history is unspeakably con- 
soling to us. While in the body, we are only, as it 
were, in the first of the stages through which we have 
to pass. And whether this shall be comparatively long 
or short, we cannot tell. But at all events, it cannot 
be very long till we reach the second. But this is our 
consolation, that when descending into the vale of the 
shadow of death, the great and the good shepherd will 
be with us. ‘Though he be now in heaven, we ought 
not to think, that he will only stand on the other side, 
as it were, to receive us at the end of the dreary course ; 
for he will accompany us throughout it. At the last 
day only, indeed, he will come to his people in a public 
and visible manner, to receive them in their whole per- 
sons; but yet, at death, he will come privately and 
spiritually to receive their souls, and to conduct them 
to the paradise of pleasure. Yes ; when they pass 
through the waters of death, he will, as it were, take 
them by the hand, and gently guide them along, going 
before them, and breaking the force of the current ; or 
dividing the stream, and affording them a dry and a 
safe passage. 

He himself went through death in its most formidable 
state, into the world of spirits; and he well knows the ~ 
feelings of the mind, in the valley and shadow of the 
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passage between the two worlds. He did not enter 
heaven, as did Enoch and Elijah ; but inthe very was 
in which his redeemed shall themselves enter it. And 
knowing the nature of the last enemy, the sensations of 
the soul, as the unseen world bursts upon the view, and 
allthat is connected with this solemn and wonderful tran- 
sition, he is able to succour the dying, when, like a ship 
unmooring from its anchor, they are about to launch 
into the world of spirits. He well knows the influence 
of the body on the mind, when « flesh and heart fail ;” 
and from love and from sympathy, he will himself be 
present to dissipate the darkness, and by “his rod and 
his staff,” to guide, and comfort, and support them in 
every step of the way. And what a blessing must it 
be, when bursting the veil of mortality, and on enter- 
ing the unseen world, we find a brother already there 
in full possession of the keys of that place, and also of 
the grave to which our bodies have been left! The eye 
of Stephen saw him standing at the right hand of God, 
as if he had risen from his seat, to encourage his faith- 
ful disciple, and to welcome him on his arrival in the 
world of spirits ; and in this confidence, the dying mar- 
tyr said ; “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Acts vii. 59. 
Thus died he, in the act of looking at the Saviour ; and 
how delightful, that the last object which. he saw on 
earth, would be the first seen by him in the spiritual 
world. And how consoling to all believers is the thought, 
that when we drop the body, we shall not feel alone in 
our new situation; but shall have the presence of a 
friend and a brother there. And what joy must it give 
to remember, that as he hath risen, so shall we, of which 
a pledge will be had, in the sight of that glory into 
which he hath entered. 

We are ready to feel, as if we could not appear be- 
fore God with composure; but the recollection, that 
he has declared himself well pleased in Christ, and that 
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we enter Heaven on the ground of the accepted atoné- 
ment, is admirably fitted to calm our apprehensions. We 
should remember also, that with ham the world of spirits 
is no more than the world in which we now dwell: 
He is as able to calm and to gladden the heart, in the 
one as in the other. He delights in saying to the fear- 
ful heart, «‘ be strong.” He can make the soul to lose 
the sense of his grandeur, in the tenderness of his 
fatherly character ; and to feel as when a child meets 
the smile of his father, on removing from one apartment 
of his dwelling to another. What are the angels in his 
sight, any more than we are? And what the grandeur 
of the invisible world in his sight, more than that which 
we see? The present world was prepared for us before 
we entered it, and so it will be with the other. It is 
right to dwell upon his grandeur, that we may be kept 
humble, and may preserve upon our minds just impres- 
sions of our condition and character. But let us look to 
it, as softened by the most endearing kindness and affec- 
tion. And thus his very majesty itself will afford the 
strongest consolation ; for it is displayed in the exercise. 
of mercy and goodness. 

As the works of creation were, as we have seen, the 
medium through which Adam contemplated and enjoy- 
ed his God ; the sentence of death by which the con- 
stitiient parts of his nature were doomed to be separated 
from those works of the Almighty, must have been a 
dreadful calamity. Had not mercy interposed, what 
must have been his anguish, when he felt that this separ- 
ation had been inflicted, as a token of the high displea- 
sure of his Maker, and when he reflected on the glory 
and the blessedness of the paradisaical state! But how 
consoling must it have been to his heart, when through 
faith in the promise of mercy, he saw that to the seed 
of the woman, the sentence of death should go no farther 
than returning their bedies to the dust; since their 
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spirits should in the separate state be in a paradise, or 
a state of enjoyment! He was then made to see, too, 
that the separate state should not be eternal ; for from 
the dust of the grave, and from the intermediate man- 
sion of the spirit, the Captain of salvation shall bring 
back his redeemed. Well might he give to his wife 
her new name, “ Eve,” or life; because she was the 
mother of all living. Gen. iii. verse 20, compared with 
verse 15. Not merely the mother of the human race, 
for this was no new thing; but the mother of him, who 
was to bein a special manner “ the seed of the woman ;” 
and who was to give life unto the world, by a redemp- 
tion from death, and by raising up a spiritual seed, made 
alive unto God. 

Now, what a change must this have made in his views 
of death, and of the invisible world. Painful indeed, 
it must otherwise have been tothink ofthem. But now 
when believers are separated from the visible works of 
the Almighty, they enter the invisible world under a 
sense of the favour of God ; in a state of acceptance ; 
and as children of his family: They enter it with the 
knowledge of those parts of his character, of which 
Adam, even in his state of innocence, was altogether ig- 
norant ; as well as with the knowledge of many other 
subjects, of which he knew nothing, They enter with 
a purified heart, which is the seat of peace, of confidence, 
and love, as into the abode of the friend of sinners, and 
their very brother, who is Lord of the whole domain, 
and who will abundantly bless them there. And hav-- 
ing entered it, they rejoice that the warfare of life is 
past ; and they are relieved from the clog of a vile body, 
and are perfectly freed from sin ; and they wait with- 
out anxiety or care for the resurrection morn, when the 
full glory of their inheritance will be disclosed to their 
view, and shall be perfectly enjoyed. 

Jn a word, they leave this world in the hope. of a 
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better ; for they are taught to look upon the present 
scene as but temporary, and as merely a preparation for 
a higher sphere. They are not driven from it,—they 
leave it of choice. They feel not as natives of it; but 
only as pilgrims passing through it to their proper coun- 
try. Yes, even while here, they are dead as to this 
world ; for their citizenship is in Heaven, and there is 
tleir life. They know, therefore, that they are separ- 
ated from the present scene, not from any deficiency in 
the atonement, or in the love of. Christ ; but because 
such js his love, that he will not confine them to a spot 
such as this; but has prepared for them a far higher 
glory in the land of the Heavenly Adam. 

Did the original curse then, consign the Spirit taa 
state of separation from God? And do personal offences 
expose us in that state, to a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and of fiery indignation, which shall de- 
vour the adversaries of Heaven? How precious the 
thought, that the separate state is to all who believe in 
Christ, a paradise of bliss and of joyful expectation ! 
Thus death has become subservient to their happiness. 
If a consciousness of guilt covers death with terror, the 
atonement has deprived it of its sting. Ifthe law gives 
to sin its power to condemn and to punish, all its claims - 
have been fully answered by the second Adam. Faith 
in this enables us to rejoice, that “‘ when absent from 
the body, we shall be present with the Lord ;” and that 
“itis better to depart and to be with Christ,” than to re- 
main en earth, even in its happiest scenes. In the pro- 
spect of death we can look to a brother who was a so- 
journer on earth ; who died under the curse, but did so 
that we might die in hope and in joy ; whose spirit went 
to the invisible state ; but who is risen, and is now at 
the right hand of God. We need not be afraid of the in- 
termediate steps, through which we must go to our 
heavenly inheritance ; for at death he will be with us 
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—in the unseen state he will be with us, and he will at 
last open our graves, and bring back our spirits, and 
conduct us in the embodied state to the celestial coun- 
try, where he himself dwells. How consoling then, in 
the language of Jesus to his people when descending 
into the valley of the shadow of death, and about to ap- 
pear in the immediate presence of God! Fear not ; [am 
the first and the last: The living one, and was dead 5 
and, behold I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of the invisible world of departed spirits, and 
the keys of the grave. Rev. 1.17, 18. Wherever we go, » 
we are within his territory. He is still at the right 
hand.of Ged, where he was seen by the martyr Stephen, 
and he is still ready to welcome his redeemed to the 
world of spirits ; for his heart is the same as ever. And 
doubtless, when the saint even now, has opened his eyes 
on that world, the first object that strikes him, will be 
that very Jesus. And how can language express, or: 
imagination conceive the joy of being welcomed to that 
land by the friend of sinners; by Him who loved us, 
and gave himself forus? Yes, the spirits of the saved 
enter into immediate bliss, 2 Cor. v. 6—&: Phil. i. 21 - 
—23. ‘They go into the presence of the Saviour. Luke 
xxiii. 43. Acts vii. 59. And there they enter into 
peace. Isaiah lvii. 1, 2. They rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them. Rev. xiv. 13. How 
sudden and how blissful the transition! From a feeble, 
sick, and afflicted body, to the seat. of rest and of blessed- 
ness. From all error, sin and temptation, to a state of | 
perfect security and holiness. From a state of conflict 
and of constant solicitude, to a state of victory and re- 
pose. Could we remove the veil which conceals the: 
world of spirits from our view, and behold the bliss of 
departed Christians ; how would it reconcile us to the 
loss we have sustained by their death ? And what is the 
intermediate state, but a little time of waiting for the 
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resurréction morn, when the full glory of Heaven will» 
be disclosed and perfectly enjoyed ? 


SECTION XII. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, IN REFLECTIONS ON 
THE RESURRECTION AND FUTURE BODY OF THE SAVED. 


THE sentence of death deeply affects the body of man ; 
«* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” is 
the solemn language of Heaven. Job, when contem- 
plating the grave, asa long and a dreary habitation, 
describes it in terms the most affecting and plaintive: 
«* Man lieth down and riseth not, till the heavens be no 
more.” But here also; we meet with the suitableness 
of the character of Christ to our state and circum- 
stances. Through him the grave has become a bed of 
rest to his people. On going to it we can say, “Come 
see the place where the Lord lay.” It is there that the 
weary traveller lies down to take his last sleep, ere he 
reach his home. There indeed, the king of terrors so 
far domineers; but his triumph shall be transient. 
The king of glory, the Lord, strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle shall appear there, and “ the 
last enemy death, shall be destroyed,” and “ swallow- 
ed up in victory.” “Though worms destroy this body, 
yet in our flesh shall we see God. Job xix. 23—29. 
The bliss of the redeemed will not be complete, till 
the second coming of the Saviour. It is, when he who 
is our life shall appear, that we are destined to appear 
with him in glory. Col. iii, 2—4. In the present world, 
we are but in the first part of our course, and even 
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the departed spirits of the just have not yet reach- 
ed their termination ; even they have not attained the 
summit. 

It is only in Jesus that we see the whole course gone 
over. It is in Him, as the risen and glorified Redeem- 
er, that we see the prize set before us in the Gospel._ 
And it is thus, that there are opened to us the most de- 
lightful prospects beyond death and the grave “ where 
there shall be no more curse.” 

The Scriptures never represent the resurrection as a 
matter or inferior moment; but on the contrary, con- 
nect with it the most important interests of man. The 
bodies as well as the souls of believers, are the subjects 
of the Saviour’s purchase. They are designed for the 
glory of God; for we are exhorted, to glorify him in 
our bodies as well as in our spirits. 1 Cor. vi. 20. They 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
And there are services in the heavenly sanctuary, as 
well asin the present world, to which they are ne-— 
cessary. 

When a sinner believes in Christ, he obtains the for- 
giveness of sin, and also deliverance, in a measure, 
from its moral defilement: and at death, he is com-— 
pletely freed from its moral dominion. But, though in 
the separate state, the soul is perfectly freed from sin ; 
yet, as it never would have been in that state at all, had» 
not man become a transgressor, it is to a certain extent, 
even then, subject to its effects; for till the body is 
raised, the man is not completely freed from the result 
of the curse. However great the blessedness of the 
soul, apart from the body, may be, the separate state is 
in itself a disadvantage. Our spirits were formed to 
live in a body ; and there are kinds of enjoyment which 
cannot be had in a state of separation from it. Re- 
demption, then, cannot be complete without a resur- 
rection. Hence we are told that the Redeemer will’ 
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come the second time, to complete our salvation, and 
this final act is called the redemption of our body ; and 
in reference to the purchase of the body, by the blood 
of the Saviour, its resurrection is called the redemption 
of the purchased possession. Heb. ix. 28. Rom. viii. 
23. Ephes. i. 14. When an end is put to the separate 
state, we shall, in our whole nature, be fitted for en- 
joying and glorifying God. This state then, considered 
in itself, is a fruit and a token of the curse; and till 
the body is raised, we shall not have been completely 
freed from its effects. “ 
The man, at death, enters the invisible world in a 
mutilated condition ; for the body, though not the prin- 
cipal, is an essential part of the human constitution ; 
and apart from it, the soul must be incapacitated for 
many things, of which it is capable when connected 
with it. Hence, death is called an enemy even to . 
Christians, which it would not be, if the soul were not 
in some respects subjected by its means to a disadvan- 
tage. The body ought not to be considered merely as 
a clog to the mind. It was an essential part of the 
constitution of Adam, even in a state of innocence: 
Through the medium of the senses, he contemplated 
and enjoyed the works of the Almighty ; and all of 
them tended to elevate his soul to the glory of their 
author. The spirituality of his thoughts, and the de- 
vout feelings of his heart, were cherished by the visible 
and sensible glories of the primitive world. There is 
no necessary connexion, then, between a tenement of 
matter, and the prevalence of sin. And neither are 
trouble and pain the necessary accompaniments of a 
material frame. At the same time, we ought never to 
forget, that the present body is not adapted to the glo- 
ry for which the spiritual principle, which is now im- 
planted in the soul, is designed. It must be changed, 
in order to fit it for the spiritual world without us, as 
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well as to give full scope for the full development of 
the new and hallowed principles within us. 
It is true, that in many ways, the body is at present 
a cleg to the mind ; but this is the fruit of sin. And still, 
with all its imperfections, it 1s of essential service to 
the Spirit ; being the medium through which it holds 
communication with visible objects. And though, to 
depart and to be with Christ, is far better than to re- 
main in the body ; yet this again, is by no means to be 
compared with that eternal weight of glory, which shall 
be reygaled at the second coming of the Saviour. Death, - 
then, is called en enemy ; and on this account, the se- 
parate state is personified as a detainer, and vengeance 
is denounced against it. <“O death,” says God, “I 
will be thy plagues; O grave,” (Sheol, that is, the se- 
parate state of departed spirits,) ‘« I will be thy destruc- 
tion.” Hosea xiii. 14. This state is thus represented 
as a state of detention, and we have seen that this pow- 
er of detention, is accordingly called “ the hand of the 
grave,” (Sheol,) and is signified by “ the cords of death,” 
(Sheol.) The idea conveyed, is'that of being fixed to 
a particular state that cannot be reversed by any finite 
power. The man, while in that state, is represented 
as in certain respects, detained from the full enjoyment of 
the Heaven prepared for him. It must be wrong, then, 
to conceive of celestial blessedness as something diame- 
trically opposite to the enjoyment which results from 
the sensible displays of the glory of God, and from that 
communication with his faithful subjects, for which our 
senses have fitted us. Such a notion removes Heaven 
so far from our perception, that our ideas of it must ne- 
cessarily be exceedingly vague. But when we consider 
Heaven as springing from a character, formed and de- 
velopedin a manner somewhat resembling that, in which ° 
Christian princip'es are cherished and developed on 
earth, our ideas of it are much more defined ; the sub- 
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ject takes a deeper hold of us, and the hope of it be- 
comes a far more elevating and practical principle. At 
the same time, the conviction that our present enjoy- 
ments, though similar in kind, are infinitely lower in 
degree than the bliss in reserve for us, heightens our 
conceptions of its glory, and preserves us from attempt- 
ing to penetrate that veil which the Scriptures have 
thrown on the particularities of the heavenly paradise. 
It has been argued by some that even in the separate 
state, the spirit is clothed with a material vehicle, but 
even granting this, it must be a vehicle altogether diffe- 
rent from the body, with which it shall be clothed at 
the second coming of the Saviour. 

it is evident, then, that the blessedness of Christians 
will net be fully enjoyed till the resurrection morn, 
which, on this account is called the day of redemption. . 
Kphes. iv. 830; Rom. viii. 23; Col. iii. 4. Then “ the 
sea shall give up the dead which were in it, and death, 
(or the grave,) and hell (that is, the separate state of 
departed spirits,) shall give up the dead which were in 
them ;” or in other words, a final end shall be put to 
the state of mortality ; because every human spirit shail 
reanimate its body, whether that bedy had been buried 
in the earth, or in the sea, or not buried at all ; as is 
signified by the use of general terms death, instead of 
the particular terms, earth or grave. The state of 
death, then, will be but as the winter of the body, and 
a preparation for an approaching spring, when the seed, 
which has long been under ground, shall emerge into 
light, as a fit handmaid for a heavenly mind. 

As by a man, then, came death ; so by a man came 
the resurrection of the dead. If, in consequence of the 
sin of Adam, this body is sown in weakness, corrup- 
tion, and dishonour ; through the work of the Saviour, 
it shall raised a vigorcus, incorruptible, and glorious 
body. s we have borne in our present body, the image 
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of the heavenly Adam, we shall always bear in> 
the resurrection body, the image of the heavenly 
Adam. In the day of Christ, such a flood of glo- 
ry will burst upon the view, as no state but that 
of a glorious body could possibly sustain. It will 
be “an eternal, and a far more exceeding weight of 
g'ory.” If, by death, we were cut off from certain. 
sources of enjoyment, and from certain mediums of com-. 
munication with the works of the Almighty, the last 
Adam is a quickening spirit. 

«« There is a natural, or an animal body, and there. 
is a spiritual body.” And the body of Adam was as 
really the former as is ours. It had but the same or- 
gans and senses, and was fitted for the same world with 
our present bodies. And though not subjected to pain 
or disease, it had animal wants and appetites as we have. 
When the body of the first man was quickened by the 
breath of the Creator into an animal sensitive frame, 
he was constituted the root of that animal life, of which 
his descendants are possessed. He was of the earth, 
earthy ; and he propagated an earthly existence. He 
was, therefore, the beginning of the earthly rational 
creation ; for the life given him, was the original of that 
life which animates his children. But Christ is the be- 
ginning of a new creation ; for not only has he himself 
been quickened by the Spirit, to a heavenly and immor- 
tal life from the dead; he also possesses this life in 
himself to quicken whom he will. John v. 21—206. 
That life which we derive from Adam is now forfeited ;. 
but the second Adam is a quickening spirit, inasmuch 
as he will recover his redeemed from the dust. The 
spirit of life which was in him, as the risen head, he 
communicates to all his members, not only to quicken 
them to a spiritual life of conformity to him here, but 
as an earnest and pledge of eternal Jife with him in the 
world to come ; for the spirit is the very living princi- 
ple which shall quicken even their mortal bodies at the 
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last day, and fully fashion them like unto his glorious 
body. Phil. iii, 21. 1 Cor. xv..48, 49.° Thus, as A- 
dam by the breath of life breathed into him, became 
a living soul, and the source of natural life ; so Christ, 
being quickened from death by the Spirit, became the 
source at once of spiritual life in the soul, and of a new 
life in the body, by quickening it to a heavenly and an 
immortal existence. The song of triumph, “ O death, 
where is thy sting? O invisible state of departed spi- 
rits, where is thy victory?’ may be sung on earth by 
way of anticipation ; but the time when its force will be 
fully felt, and when it will possess all its harmony, will 
be when the dwellers in the dust have just emerged 
from the grave, and find that the Redeemer has appear- 
ed to their final salvation. 

The resurrection is necessary, in order to the com- 
plete triumph of the Saviour. The original curse struck 
at the root of that life which we derive from Adam ; 
and it behoves our deliverer to “ ransom us from the 
power of the grave, and to redeem us from death.” 
Death, the last enemy, must therefore be destroyed ; 
for till he is so, the curse is not completely removed, 
nor has the head of the Serpent been finally bruised. 

To every objection on this subject, it is sufficient to 
say: “ Why should it be thought incredible that God 
should raise the dead >?” and, “ ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” The Almighty 
has, however, condescended to refer us to the visible 
operations of his power, in the production of plants 
from seeds which rot in the earth; in the diversity of 
the bodies of beasts, fowls, and fishes ; and in the dif. 
ferent degrees of splendour with which the celestial 
luminaries shine, 1 Cor. xv. 35—45. “ But some men 
will say, how are the dead raised up; and with what 
body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die.” A grain of wheat is 
composed of the body cr lobes and the germ. The for- 
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mer dies or is decomposed ; is converted itito a fine 
earth ; and from this the germ derives its first nou- 
rishment, and becomes capable of deriving, on a vege- 
table principle, farther nourishment from the erosser 
earth in which the grain is depdsited. Corruption, 
then, is the first nourishment of this embryo plant. It 
would seem, that the Apostle intimates by this illus- 
tration, that there is a something in the body of man, 
which remains indestructible amid all the changes to 
which that body is subjected. From the resurrection 
of this will arise the identity of the future with the 
present body. Thus far, there is an analogy between 
the process of vegetation and the resurrection of the 
bedy. Not that in other respects there is.an analogy 
between them. By the resurrection of the same body, 
we are to understand, the form and stamina of the same 
body ; as in the case ef seed springing up again in the 
earth. In the process of the growth and the decay of 
man, there is a constant fluctuation of particles in his. 
body. But the body which an individual has at one 
time, is as really his own, as that which he has at an- 
other. We are at all times the same as it regards our 
persons, though not in all respects the same as it re- 
gards particles ; the same as a parent or a child, a bro- 
ther or a sister, and the same as amenable to justice. 
‘the man who committed a crime many years ago, is as’ 
liable to punishment now, as he who committed a si- 
milar offence but yesterday, or as he himself was when 
he committed the deed ; although a very material change 
has since taken place in the constitution of his body. : 
It follows, then, that if the body when raised, shall con- 
sist of any portion of the matter which once constituted - 
ii in the present world, even should this be but the 
ground-work on which new matter is at. last superin- 
duced, it will as really be the same body then as it is 
now, anid the frequent transfermations to which it is 
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subjected in the present state of existence. That which 
is produced is not the same in all its numerical par- 
ticles, nor is it the same in their modification ; but as 
the stamen of life was actually included in the parent 
grain, and formed a part of it, it is really the same that 
was sown though quickened into another life. Besides, 
the great thing dwelt on is, that as man is in this world 
a compound being ; so, it is requisite, that he be so in 
the world to come. And this he will be, since his soul 
will continue identically the same; and his body be 
equally his, though in certain respects changed. 

In addition to what has just been remarked, it seems 
sufficient to add, that the seed after being cast into the 
ground is in some way dissolved ; and that from the 
dissolution, the Almighty raises fruit according to its 
kind. Accordingly, if we take up a seed, which has 
for some time been buried in the earth, we observe it 
apparently in a state of corruption and death, and ac-. 
tually so changed as to be uiterly unfit for use, if re- 
moved from its bed. ‘Though some radical stamen re- 
mains, which is quickened into future life, yet as much 
is thrown off, a change has taken place suflicient to de- 
stroy that original identity which consisted in the union 
of ell the parts, and a particular modification of them. 
May ‘it not, then, at least figuratively, be said to have 
died in the earth? This is enough for the Apestle’s cb- 
ject, which is to show, that the constant experience of 
the operations of the Ged of nature, afford ground for 
the hope of a resurrection. It is only in a particular 
analogical respect, that there can be a resemblance be- 
tween that gradual process which takes place in vege- 

tation, and the exercise of the divine agency in the re- 
- vival of the body. It is nut for us curiously to inquire, 
or to attempt to explain, how far a change in the sta- 
mina of the human frame, or the discclution of its 
grosser or extraneous parts may, or may not be prepa= 
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ratory to a resurrection. It is enough for us, that the 
same immediate power, which “ in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,” shall produce a change in those 
who shall be found alive at the coming of Christ, which 
shall be equivalent, at once, to death and to the resur- 
rection of the dead, can in the same short moment in- 
stantaneously quicken and new-model the tenants of 
the tomb. The Scriptures invariably represent this 
wonderful operation, as the result of the immediate 
agency of Heaven. And although this by no means 
sets aside the idea of a present influence, in preserving 
a certain portion of matter belonging to every human 
frame, from ever mingling with the matter of others, in 
order that this may form the rudiments of the future 
body ; yet the resurrection itself will be the result, not 
of natural and secondary causes, but of the direct in- 
terposition of God. It is as certain, however, that the 
corruption of the grave shall issue in a glorious and an 
immortal life ; as it is, that the cold and the storms of 
winter, and the apparent death which they produce, 
prepare for the vegetation of spring, the verdure of 
summer, and the abundance of autumn. Though, there- 
fore, there may not be an exact correspondence in all 
respects between the cases in question ; there is, at all 
events, a correspondence in this respect, that as the — 
death of winter, and the corruption of the seed, do not 
prevent the life of a following spring; so neither will | 
the corruption and dissolution of the body prevent its 
resurrection. 

In connexion with this, the Apostle states, that as 
the grain which is sown does not produce merely a bare 
grain, but a system of roots, a stalk, and its appendages 
of leaves, ears, and full corn in the ear; so, though the 
future body shall proceed from the matter of the pre- 
sent, yet it will not in all respects be the same as to 
appearance and qualities. ‘* And that which thou 
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sowest,”’ says he, “thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain ; it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. But God giveth it a body, as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed its own body.” Varie- 
ties in the modification of matter are perfectly consis- 
tent with sameness of nature ; and therefore, the supe- 
rior glory of the future body is quite compatible with 
its identity with the.present. This is confirmed by the 
fact, that even when the body of our Lord was trans- 
figured on the mount, this extraordinary change did 
not infringe his cognizable identity; for the three 
Apostles who were present, easily distinguished him 
from Moses and Elias. And when he appeared in his 
glory to the beloved disciple, he was soon recognised 
by him. 

It is very easy for the hand of Omnipotence so to 
modify matter, as to induce change without destroying 
identity. “ That which thou sowest,” says the Apostle, 
‘* is not quickened except it die.’’ The grain which is 
sown, must undergo a change, which is here compared 
unto death. The small grain in the seed which is to 
spring forth into new life, must be fed by the death 
and corruption of the rest. This apparent corruption 
may be considered as the casting off a covering, whose 
removal and decay are necessary to the dawnings of 
latent life ; and in like manner, though the body be 
dissolved in the tomb, he who can educe vegetation 
from corruption, can as easily loosen the bands of the 
grave ; and though the body shall in some respects be 
the same as before, it will in many respects be different, 
It will be different, not only from the present body, as 
subjected to the painful effects of sin, but also, from 
the body inhabited by Adam in his primitive condition, 
—And this claims particular attention, because many 
mistakes have arisen, as for instance, in the Church of 
Corinth, from not attending to the difference between 
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what the body has become through sin, and what it’ 
originally was. The Corinthians appear to have adopt-: 
ed the unfounded notion, that the soul is by itself a 

perfect and an unfettered existence ; and that the body 
is necessarily just a prison, out of which it is eager to 

escape by death ; and hence, they were led to suppose, 

that a resurrection would subject the soul to another 

imprisonment, and would therefore be a loss rather than 

a benefit. And in order to refute these notions, the 

Apostle enters at large on the nature of the future body 

of the saints, and shows that the resurrection, so far 

from bringing the soul into slavery, will be the means 

of introducing it to a state of glorious liberty, and of 
augmenting its knowledge, and its blessedness. When 

Christ, who is our life, shall appear, our body shall be 

fashioned like to his glorious body. Of the glory of 
that body which struck Saul of Tarsus blind to the 
ground, and the sight of which made even the beloved 
disciple “ fall at his feet as dead,” it were foolish to say 

much, for “ it doth not yet appear what we shall be.’’ 

Who can conceive the glory of his appearance, when 
“every eye shall see him ;” and when before him, 
Heaven and earth shall pass away? All the figures 

borrowed from art and from nature, fall infinitely short 

of the surpassing splendour which shall then invest the 

exalted Redeemer. But it cannot be wrong to affirm 
in general, that it is a body whose organs and senses are 
adapted to his high station, as Lord of the Church, and 

of all worlds ; and fitted for intercourse with the hea- 

venly kingdom, and with all that vast variety of ob- 

jects comprehended in his wide dominions. 

In this world, we derive our ideas through the me- 
dium of the senses, and these are necessarily conversant ) 
with terrestrial objects only ; and therefore, our lan- ~~ 
guage can communicate no ideas but what are connect- 
ed with the present state. No language, then, can- 
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make heavenly things as they exist in themselves 
clearly comprehensible by us. ‘* We see but through 
a glass darkly.” We may, however, learn somewhat 
of the heavenly body by analogy. The flesh of fishes, 
for instance, is very different from that of men, and 
both from the flesh of birds ; so that differences in con- 
stitution are consistent with a general sameness of na- 
ture ; for those animal substances, though specifically 
different, are essentially the same. The different de- 
grees of lustre in the heavenly bodies, show that they 
are specifically unlike in their constitution, as well as 
of different magnitudes, and at different distances from 
each other ; for some of them are luminous and others 
opaque ; and yet, their materials are all resolvable into 
cne common essence. He then, who from the same 
original, formed things terrestrial and things celestial, 
differing from each other in important respects, can 
surely from the matter of the present body, raise up a 
body of a very different kind. He who has formed a 
great diversity of organized bodies, each with members 
properly adapted to the instincts of its inhabitant, and 
to the situation in which it is placed, and the manner 
of life for which it is designed, can easily produce a 
body which shall be adapted to the heavenly world, 
and to our connexion with the whele varieties of crea~ 
tures which shall constitute that great and hallowed 
community, of which Jesus is the head, and of which 
the redeemed are members. In the present state, we 
find the most abstract notions of power and wisdom, 
goodness and righteousness, are made intelligible 
through the medium of sensation. Now, such ideas 
cannot themselves be formed by the bodily senses, and 
yet. in a way which is quite inexplicable, they are 
somehow conveyed to the mind by their means. And, 
on the same principle, the most refined and exalted of 
moral qualities and principles which the celestial state 
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shall disclose, may be imparted to the soul through the 
medium of a body so organized, as to correspond with 
the future world, as our bodies do with the“ present. 
We speak now of the body merely as the medium of 
intelligence, and of moral communications and enjoy- 
ments. Though, at present, it is the médium of animal 
enjoyment, it will not be so in the world to come. We 
are told. that though “ meats are for the belly, or the 
stomach, and the stomach for meats, yet God will de 
stroy them both.” 1 Cor. iv. 14. Indeed, none of the 
merely animal appetites and passions shall remain ; for 
the redeemed shall be equal to the angels. Luke xx. 36. 
The enjoyments of heaven, then, will have no affinity 
with a Mahometan paradise. Though connected with 
a material body, they will be purely of an intellectual 
and moral kind. 

We know that in the present state, the organs and 
senses of the body convey to the spirit motives and im- 
pressions from external objects ; and those organs and 
senses have a manifest relation to their respective ob- 
jects: The eye and seeing, for example, to light, and 
the ear and hearing to sound: and without the corres- 
ponding organ and sense, we can form no just concep- 
tion of the object. It is through the senses that the 
understanding obtains materials for judgment and re- 
flection ; and by the result, the volitions of the will are 
determined, and the passions of love and hatred are 
excited. If but one of the senses is wanting, what an 
extensive range of ideas is excluded! And if all of 
them were denied us, the soul confined to a body de- 
void of them, would be a stranger alike to knowledge 
and to happiness. Even our ideas of moral and spiri- 
tual truths, which, in themselves, have no affinity with 
matter, are obtained through the medium of language 
originally expressive of material things, and by means 
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of figures taken from them ; so that every one of our 
senses is the means of enlarging our intellectual stores. 

Now, in the heavenly world, where the objects with 
which we shall be conversant will be infinitely more 
numerous and interesting, the body will have new fa- 
culties, organs, and senses, possessed of all the acute- 
ness and penetration adapted to the numerous and the 
magnificent scenery thrown open to our view; and 
what an assemblage of ideas will thus crowd in on the 
astonished mind. 

This body is sown an animal body ; but it shall be 
raised a spiritual body,—refined from the dregs of mat- 
ter,—freed from the animal part of its present consti- 
tution, and withvut the senses and organs required only 
in its former state, and possessing the remaining senses 
in greater perfection, together with the faculties suited 
to its new condition ; and animated merely by the pre- 
sence of the rational spirit, without the intervention of 
an animal soul. Such seems to be the nature of what 
is denominated a spiritual body. It cannot be an im- 
material body ; for this would involve an utter contra- 
diction: But it will be spiritual as to its powers and its 
properties, its exercises, and its gratifications. A spi- 
ritual body will not depend on gross materials for sup- 
port, nor will it ever require sleep to recruit its vigour ; 
neither will it be subject to the laws which regulate 
matter. The appellation in question is employed, be- 
cause human language is inadequate to express the pre- 
cise nature of celestial objects. 

Future happiness will not arise from inactivity, but 
from the sublime exertions of the faculties of the mind, 
through the medium of the glorified body ; both which 
will exert their energies in exploring all the glories and 
the wonders which shall then be exhibited, and in which 
God himself will be seen. It would appear, that the 
range of this body will be the whole extent of the uni- 
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yars?, iato the diferent and various departments of 
which it will reach with unwearied powers, and in 
which new sources of happiness may for. ever be un- 
veiled; all of which shall be connected with the bright 
discoveries of the character of God, which are afforded 
in the coss, the salvation, and the kingdom of Christ. 
All sensible delights are not of an animal nature, and 
though the latter will cease, all the former will not. 
The works of God will form a mirror in which his 
glories will be reflected, and even sensible delights and 
sensible glories will enlarge our conceptions of moral 
loveliness, an a feed the flame of holy and spiritual af- 
fections. Creation, providence, and redemption, will 
then appear as one great system, in which the two for- 
mer have all along been subservient to the latter. We 
have no reason to suppose that the present visible sys- 
tem will be totally annihilated. When these Heavens 
shall have passed away, and this earth with its works 
shall have been burnt up, there may be reared from 
their ruins, a lovelier and more glorious fabric. Into 
its precise nature, and its special use, it were foolish to 
pry. Suflice it to say, that though it may not be the 
stated abode of the righteous, it may be their frequent 
resort; and were it to serve no other purpose, than to 
be a memorial of the wonderful works which have here 
been performed in behalf of mankind, the very sight of 
it would be an occasion of joy. Add to this, that its 
connexion with the rest of creation, may be a sign of 
that spiritual connexion which then shall subsist, be- 
tween the redeemed of men and the whole faithful 
creation of God. It is not the design of the Gospel to 
turn the mind entirely away from the visible works of 
the Almighty, or to cloud his glory as the Creator ; so 
far from this, its design is to restore us to the love and 
service of the God of creation, by unfolding his charac- 
ter as the God of all grace. ‘ The face of nature is 
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glorious i in itself ; but it is overcast with a gloom of 
terror to creatures who have sinned. It shows the glory 
of the judge to the criminal;” and is rather fitted to 
excite dread, thari to impart Rbaeniation cr joy. It points 
to a Creator, and calls upon us to love him; but it un- 
folds not that tender link, which draws the child to the 
bosom of his father. Christ is the way to the Father. 
It is in Him that we see the glory of Ged softened by 
the dearest discoveries of his grace, his merey, and his 
love. In him it is approachable, and it is even most 
inviting. It is the Gospel alone which divests of that 
terror akich follows guilt, and which fosters enmity, 
and impels to flight whére there is no prospect of for- 
giveness ; for till we are brought to trust in him, we 
cannot serve him as we ought. We are thtis, in the 
first instance, led to love God as a Saviour, before we 
again properly love him as a Creator. 

The union of regard to him as the Creator, with love 
to him as the Gad of all grace, was strikingly exhibited 
in the appointment of the Sabbath, to commemorate, at 
once, the wonders of the old creation, and the greater 
glories of his mercy. As Adam was placed over the 
works of this lower sphere, and had fellowship with God 
as revealed in thei ; so when our first glory shall be 
more than restered nie our unien with the seeond Adan, 
our range shall be widered, amd our new and enlarged 
facuilias will find ample se cape it the univetse of God ¢ 
in connexion with the glorious development of his char- 
acter, in the ar ee a of his providence, and the 
work of the Redeemer. Creation and redemption wili 
thus be united ; and the cat will form an exalt- 
ed commusity of worshippers, et 6nte exhibiting to the 
faithful int: eHigences arcund them the glory of their 
Lord, and lea¥rning in their turn his manifold excellence 
from all that Pes witness: If, in the piesent life, tha 
senses furnish the channel of commoutication, through 
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which thoughts and feelings are transmitted from one 
mind to another ; surely in that world where we shall be 
associated with angels, and in the expressive language of 
Christ, shall even be “ made equal to them,” our bodies 
will be fitted for the closest intercourse with the most 
exalted of spiritual beings. Let it not be said, then, 
that if we exist at all in the future world, it is of no mo- 
ment whether it be in the body or not: For the hope of 
the resurrection, is not merely the hope of being 
again clothed with matter; it is the hope of being in- 
vested with a body, through which shall be received 
ideas, the most purely intellectual; and in which the 
most refined and spiritual bliss shall be enjoyed, in holy 
fellowship with the Father of spirits. 


SECTION XIII. 
ae 
ON THE CELESTIAL GLORY OBTAINED THROUGH THE 
HEAVENLY ADAM. 


The garden of pleasures into which the first Adam 
was taken, is employed as an emblem of the celestial 
country. Thus, the Saviour has promised, “to him 
that overcometh he will give to eat of the tree of life, 
which isin the midst of the paradise of God.” Rev.ii. 7. 
And the description of the new Jerusalem, is partly 
taken from the pristine residence of Adam; and thus 
are united, the ideas of a magnificent city, and a garden 
of pleasure ; in allusion at once to the typical Jerusalem, 
and the original abode of man, that what is wanting in’ 
the one, may be supplied in the other. The heavenly 
city is then represented, as combining the pleasures of 
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an Eden, with the sanctity of atemple. It is denomi- 
nated the dwelling of Jehovah himself, as paradise was 
the place where he particularly exhibited his glory to 
man, and as the earthly Jerusalem was especially the 
place of his rest. The light of this city is the Lamb 
who was slain, in whom there is displayed the full 
effulgence of Jehovah’s glory, as the just God and a 
Saviour. The provision is the tree of life, and the river 
of the water of life. From the former is gathered fruit 
at all seasons, of the most excellent nature, and in the 
greatest variety and plenty, always new and increasing- 
ly pleasant. It is fruit adapted to a state of immortal- 
ity and of spiritual bliss, being the result of the atone- 
ment and glory of Jesus. In allusion to the virtue of 
the leaves of certain trees, it is said that the very leaves 
of the tree are for the healing, or for the health, of the 
nations. Not only is provision made for the recovery of 
the soul from its moral maladies ; but also for the pre- 
servation of this recovered spiritual health, by asovereign 
virtue against all sorts of indispositicn. ‘The river of 
the water of life preceeds from the throne of God and 
of the Lamb, being the gift of that grace which flows 
to the guilty, through that propitiatory blood which was 
sprinkled on the mercy seat in the celestial sanctuary. 
Rev. xxi. 1O—27 ; xxii. 1—5. 

The term paradise, when applied to fieaven, respects 
it as the seat, not of happiness simply, whoever be its 
subjects ; but of human happiness in particular. The 
reason is, that the term is borrowed from the original 
seat of the blessedness of man. When we read of the 
tree of life blossoming and bearing anew, and of the river 
of the water of life flowing again, we are directed tothe 
restoration of a blessed immortality beyond death and the 
grave ; and to those scenes of beauty and of life, of frag- 
rance and of pleasure, which are particularly suited to 
our own nature. Hence when the Apostle, speaking 
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of different visions and revelations which were gracious= 
ly granted him, informs us, that at one time he was in 
paradise, and at another in the third heavens, he is to 
be understood, as speaking of different.views of the same 
place. 2 Cor. xii. 4. .When in the third heavens, he 
seems to have had a vision of “the glory of Ged,’ and 
of the heavenly angelic hosts ; and when in paradise, he’ 
appears to have had a vision of the glory and bliss of the 
redeemed from among men. Not that these were proper- 
ly different places, but that they exhibited different 
views of the same general state. 

There is, then, in the appellation paradise, an obvious’ 
allusion to the garden of pleasure, in which the first Adam 
was placed. And in this view, how cheering is the lan- 
guage of Christ to a dying sinner: “ To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” The redeemed, though sur- 
rounded with the powers and principalities of Heaven, 
and participating with them in the enjoymesit of God, 
will have pleasures particularly their own, of which 
angels cannot taste. They will feelthat there is aspe- 
cial union between them and the second Adam, the 
Lord of the whole domain; and that He as the first 
born, and they as his younger brethren, have joys pecu- 
liar to themselves. And well, therefore, is there a spe- 
cial designation given to that state of enjoyment, which 
is the distinguishing portion of the redeemed family of 
mankind. And does not this very circumstance heighten’ 
its charms, and endear its very name to our hearts? 
And what a delightful thought is it, that no deceiver 
ean ever disturb this paradise, that nothing can endanger 
the loss of this Eden, and that its glory shall never be 
withered by sin or the curse! — { ' 

Every image which the objects of nature, the events 
of life, and the honours, wealth, and grandeur of the 
world can furnish, is employed to heighten our ideas of 
the celestial glory. We, im particular, read of the gift 
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ofa kingdom, of a crown of life, and of an incorruptible 
inheritance. In his original condition, man was formed 
for the enjoyment of honour, and with a sense of digni- 
ty, as Lord of the lower creation ; and though this sense 
of dignity has become corrupted, through withdrawing 
his allegiance from God, yet the Gospel is by no means 
designed to extirpate the sense of honour, or the desire 
of glory in itself. So far from this, the Scriptures stim- 
ulate us to patient suffering and persevering obedience, 
by holding up to us the hope of the highest « glory, 
honour, and immortality.” Rom. ii. 7. It is the object 
of the Gospel to cure us of pride; but whilst it levels 
pride by its humbling influence, it gives a new direction 
to the principles in question. It shows, that true glory 
consists in spiritual excellence, and moral worth of char- 
acter ; and it calls away from the low pursuits, and the 
false honour which occupy the heart, by exhibiting an in- 
finitely grander prospect, and a nobler object than this 
world can furnish. Vast are the desires, and noble the 
capacities of the soul of man; and nothing, however 
great, apart from the Creator, can ever fill that aching 
void, which is more or less felt by all. The human 
mind, while wandering from God, must be ever sighing 
after an object, in which all its various powers can rest. 
And to say, that the pleasures, or the honours of time 
are adequate to such a purpose, is to degrade the 
species. ) 
We speak not of that boasted dignity of human na- 
ture, of which those speak, who represent man as morally 
or spiritually good ; we mean his natural faculties, and 
what he is capable of, when renovated in principle and 
character by the grace of the Gospel. And it is easy 
to see that the greater his natural faculties are, the 
more degraded and criminal he is as a sinner. But the 
design of the Gospel is, at once to free him from guilt 
and moral degradation, and to raise him to spiritual 
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grandeur, and to a glory higher than that from which he 
fell by transgression. 

This is explicitly taught in the eighth Psalm, 
where an allusion is obviously made to the dominion of 
man in his original condition, of which he was stripped 
through the wiles of the adversary. Struck with the 
stupendous fabric of the universe, the mind of the 
Psalmist is directed by the Spirit, to the future glory 
and elevation of the nature of man ; and as this exal- 
tation was to be the fruit of the victory of the second 
Adam, it follows, that to him the reference must parti- 
cularly be. Full of admiration in surveying the glory 
of the Saviour, and that of “ the many sons” brought by 
him to the celestial paradise, he exclaims, “ What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ?” that is, what is enfeebled, afflicted, 
and mortal human nature, that in this nature, which 
even in its first condition was comparatively weak, and 
which is now subjected to suffering and mortality, all 
things should be governed in the person of Jesus, as the 
elder brother, and the head of his redeemed ! Heb. ii. 
6—9; 1 Cor. xv. 24—27; Ephes. i. 20—23. And as 
the honour and the glory of the first Adam were to have 
been shared by his seed, had he continued obedient ; so 
all the redeemed of the Saviour shall at last reign with 
him upon his throne, as kings and priests unto God, even 
his Father. Rev. iii. 21; v.9,10. Hence, they are said 
to sit with him in the heavenly places ; for in him, as 
their brother and their head, they are even now exalted ; 
and as he is already crowned with the celestial grandeur, 
so shall they be at his second coming. There certainly 
can be no question, that the honours here declared to have 
been conferred on the human race, had never either 
generally, or so much as in a single instance, been ac- 
tually verified, till the man Christ Jesus was crowned 
with glory and honour at the right hand of the Father. 
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The reference, then, must be to the second Adam, of 
whom the first was a figure, and to the transcendent 
glory of the new creation, and of the celestial paradise. 
And as the honour and grandeur of Jesus are valued by 
him, only as connected with the display of moral excel- 
lence and worth, and with the restoration of his people 
to the image ofhis Father; so their honour and glery 
must be joined with spiritual excellence of character. 

We have seen, that the glory of Heaven is to be en- 
joyed by the redeemed in fellowship with other orders of 
intelligent beings. The most exalted of angels will join 
them in worshi pping the Lamb, who shall for ever be 
the light of the celestial city. And instead of envying 
the exaltation of our nature, in the person and eleva- 
tion of Emmanuel, they will for ever adore the sovereign- 
. ty of that goodness and grace, which placed him at the 
head of this hallowed community. There is joy among 
them when but one sinner repenteth ; and what must 
be their joy, when the work of salvation is completed, 
and when the new Heaven and the new Earth shall 
have become the abode of righteousness and peace! 
Well do they know the original glory of the Saviour ; 
and they from the heart bow to him, as worthy of all 
honour, and blessing, and power, and dominion. They 
ministered to him with the highest pleasure while he was 
upon earth ; and what then will. be their joy, when he 
shall have perfected the bliss of his ransomed myriads ! 
The humiliation of Christ affords the most important 
instruction even to the most exalted of the hosts of 
Heaven. In him it is distinctly seen, that it is an es- 
sential element of true grandeur of character to conde- 
scend. Yes, pride is the exercise of little minds. And 
if, as the Scriptures appear to intimate, the powers of 
darkness fell through a guilty ambition, how impressive 
the lesson which is taught their former compauions, by 
the obedience and death of Emmanuel! Must they not 
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feel, that the lower the services are, which they are called 
to perform in behalf of the redeemed from among men, 
the more are they honoured ; imasmuch as they are by 
this very means, the more strikingly assimilated te Him, 
who came into the world, not te be ministered unto, 
but to minister; and besides this, to do what angels 
never can do; namely, “to give himself a ransom for 
many?” And in the glory bestowed on Emmanuel, they 
behold the divine delight in his character. And how 
interesting to see this character embodied in a train of 
palpable and instructive action, and carrying a most 
powerful appeal to their faculties and feelings, as well 
as unto ours! How fitted is such a display of the whole 
attributes of deity, to be the moral means of effecting 
the designs of Jehovah, in the everlasting confirmation 
of the heavenly hosts in holiness and in happiness ! 
When they see him before whom the most exalted 
angels are no"more thar mortals, who dwell in cottages 
of clay, holding it forth as an eminent display of his 
greatness, that he dwells w:th the lowly, “ to revive dae 
spirit of the humble, and the heart of the contrite ones ; 
and when they see this confirmed and illustrated in the 
scheme of redemption, they must be convinced, that it 
is true grandeur to be above having any mean ends to 
serve, any unworthy objects to accomplish, or any low 
dispositions to gratify. And they must feel a sublime - 
satisfaction in entering into the views, and in imbibing 
the spirit of ‘‘the high and the lofty one,” who thus 
exhibits the union of all that is great, and all that is 
good. And thus will the union between them, and the 
pedi of mankind be closely cemented. . 
- In allusion to the paradisiacal Sabbatism, the enjoy- 
ments of Heaven are compared to the keeping of a 
Sabbath. And what a delightful view is this of the 
celestial state. If the sons of God shouted for joy 
when the first creation appeared, what will their tran- 
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sport be, when the far superior glery of the spiritual 
creation is displayed? And what then, the joy of the 
redeemed, who must feel still more deeply interested P 
As the true happiness of man lies in fellowshi; p with 
God in his blessedness, the Sabbath was appointed as & 
means of giving to man, a special epportunity of so 
bending his undivided attention to the contemplaticn 

of the character of God, as to admit him to a high par- 
ticipation in his rest. Ged rested, or had enjoyment. 
in that manifestation of his character, which was given 
in the works of creation. Exodus xxxi. 17. And Adam 
partook of his blessed ness, when he enjoyed the displays 
which were there afforded of the divine wisdom, and 
power, and goodness ; and when he delighted in glori- 
fying God in the use of those works, and in a sense of 
the divine complacency in him as an obedient subject. 

But since the happiness of Jehovah arises from the con- 
templation and enjoyment uf those principles, or attri- 
butes, which constitute his character, he must particu- 
larly delight in the work of Emmanuel, where the glory 
of his whole perfections is most illustriously displayed. 
Of him, he accordingly says: ‘* Behold mine Elect in 
whom my soul delighteth.” Isaiah xlii.1. This is my 
Son, the beloved, in whom I am well pleased. Matth. 

xvii. §. And this delight has a reference, not only te 
that work which laid the foundation of the new and 
spiritual creation, but to the whole of that stupendous 
fabric which the Saviour is progressively erecting, and 
which, when brought to a consummation, and revealed 
in the plenitude of its glory, will throw the beauteous 
fabric of nature quite into the shade. In this spiritual 
temple, formed of immaterial and immortal beings, all 
reflecting the very likeness of him on whom there rests 
the fulness of divine complacency, God will for ever 
dwell with ineffable enjoyment. And what a paradise 
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must that be, which shall be prepared for a temple such 


as this ! 
Now, into this rest of God, the Redeemer hath al- 


ready, in a measure, entered; and when the new 
Heavens and the new Earth are completely finished, he 
will, in the fullest sense, rest and be satisfied in the con- 
templation and enjoyment of the high and the hallowed 
glories of Jehovah. And what were the joys of the first 
Adam, even in a paradisiacal Sabbath, when compared 
with the pleasures of the heavenly Adam in the celes- 
tial paradise, and in the celebration of a Sabbath which 
shall never terminate? And in this rest, all hisredeemed 
shall partake with him. Yes, there remaineth the 
keeping of a Sabbath for the people of God. (Heb. iv. 
9, marginal reading.) In the paradise of the heavenly 
Adam, they shall enjoy an eternity of undisturbed re- 
pose ; there, every holy and devout affection shall be in 
high and delightful exercise; and there, the most en- 
dearing friendship, and pure unbosomed fellowship with 
God, shall be their happy and exalted privilege.* 
Fresh fields of contemplation will for ever present 
themselves in the manifold bearings, and the diversified 
connexions of the mighty achievement of redemption. 
Here is an inexhaustible subject of delightful medita- 
tion. For ever and ever shall the redeemed be discover- 
ing new themes of admiration and praise ; for ever and 
ever shall they continue to advance nearer and nearer to 
the sun of righteousness and moral glory, and for ever 
shallthey become more and more irradiated by his beams. 
And while they thus increasingly reflect his likeness, 
they shall increasingly share in his joys. Their bodies 
and their minds will be the workmanship of Him who 
loved them, and gave himself for them. They shall be 
the very archetypes of those varied excellencies and 


* See Letters Practical and Consolatory, Vol. II. Letter xxx. 
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glories, which shine with immortal splendour in the 
face of him who once was the wan of sorrows, but who 
is now on the right hand of the majesty on high. And 
what must it be to bear the image of this heavenly Adam 
in thecelestial paradise ; where there shall be all that can 
enlarge the miid with sublimity and grandeur of 
thought, and of sentiment ; all that can soften and refine 
it by love, and kindness, and benevolence ; and fully satis- 
fy its desires by an eternal influx of joy unutteratle and 
full of glory! ‘There the redeemed shall for ever rejoice, 
at once in the blessedness of pardoning mercy, and in 
the smiles of the divine complacency. Noenemy shall 
ever enter there, no fear or doubt shall ever disquiet ; 
but perfect confidence shall for ever reign; and light 
and gladness, and joy and blessedness for ever ad- 
vance. 7 

It is the purpose of God to lead his creatures from 
one stage to another ; so that in the moral, as well as in 
the natural world, nothing is done by him without some 
ulterior end. In regard even to the body of man, there 
is a progress from one state of being toanother ; for we 
are told, that that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural. 1 Cor. xv. 46. And what is said 
of the body of the saved, is applicable to all that is con- 
nected with their circumstances and condition. ‘The 
stages through which we have to pass, are all of them 
connected links of one great chain ; and all of them are 
necessary to the final result, both as it respects the in- 
dividual, and the collective body. Through every de- 
partment of created existence, we see a progressive ele- 
vation. There is a certain unity of character that per- 
vades the whole works of the Creator. In the lowly 
shrub, and the towering cedar ; in the feeblest plant, and 
the most majestic oak ; in the result of the husband- 
man’s labour, and in the gradual ascent of the great orb 
of day a progressive principle conspicuously appears. 
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in the present world, man passes through the stages of 
infancy, childhood, and youth, ere he reach to maturi- 
ty ; and we have every reason to conclude, that ‘as the 
mind often continues to strengthen, long after the body © 
has attained its full vigour ; so after his body has been 
fully fashioned like to the glorified body of the Saviour, 
his spirit will rise higher and higher in the scale of 
knowledge and of excellence ; and will continue for ever 
to receive from new and inexhaustible sources, fresh 
sensations of pleasure and blessedness. Yes, as no ex- 
ertion will ever fatigue, sono sameness will eyer cloy. 
While the divine perfections will shine forth with in- 
creasing brightness every instant of eternity, the soul 
will never feel as overpowered, or complain of being 
satisfied ; for as the glory of Heaven advances, its powers 
will be augmented. 

The hope of the resurrection, then, is the hope of a body 
which shall be a proper medium for the transmis- 
sion of knowledge, and consequently, the means of ex- 
ercising the highest intellectual powers, and of height- 
ening the devotion and the blessedness of the soul for 
ever. Such must be the nature of the body of Christ. 
Glorious as his body is, its glory is but an indication 
of the moral and spiritual excellencies which meet in 
his character; and the lustre of the heavenly bodies 
of the saints, will be but an emblem of their resem- 
blance to the sun of righteousness, and of moral 
glory. 

The attributes of the body will so resemble those of 
the mind, as to render the epithet spiritual, the proper 
description of its nature. When freed from the influ- 
ences which here clog its exertions, and possessed of 
new organs and senses, it may obey the volitions of the 
soul with astonishing facility, without weariness or fa- 
tigue ; and the man thus constituted, may visit in eter- 
nal succession, the fields of the celestial paradise. 
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Though sown in n weakness, it shall be raised in power ! f 
| it will fit us for the immediate vision of “the majesty 
on high ;” an advantage for the enjoyment of which, the 
bedy of Adam, even in his state of innocence, was by 
no means adapted. And who can describe the strength 
of that eye, which shall be able for ever to stand the 
full effulgence of that inaccessible glory, in which the 
king eternal aud immortal dwells; and of a frame’ 
which is destined for a temple, the worship of whic! 
shall never be interrupted ? 

But as the glory of the material creation, arises from 
the adaptation of its different parts to the rational beings 
to whom they are assigned ; so the value of the spiritu- 
al body, will arise from the intercourse which it will 
enable us to hold with the different orders of intelligent 
beings, with which the universe is peopled. The 
guilt of man in the present life, does not arise from 
contemplating the works of the Almighty ; for it is 
right to contemplate them. The evil lies in dwelling 
on them apart from their Maker, and particularly, 
without regard to his moral ciaracter ; seeking our hap- 
piness in them, considered in themselves ; in a word, in 
“ worshipping and serving the creature more than the 
Creator.” But in heaven, Ged will be seen, acknow- 
ledged, and enjoyed in every thing. And every object: 
will be valued according as it brings him before us. It 
is the world of minds that should chiefly interest our 
hearts; and én this, all that shall be connected with 
the spiritual body will constantly bear. When the 
marriage supper of the Lamb, the eternal Jubilee and 
great festival of the universe, is to be celebrated, ail 
things united under Christ as their head, shall be col- 
lected together; and what varieties and diversities of 
mora! excellence and grandeur will engage the contem- 
plation and attract the heart. In every furm of beauty,: 
sublimity, and glory, goodness will appear. But the 
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‘most exalted seraphs, who occupy the summit of eres 
ated existence, and are next to the Divinity, will only 
reflect the effulgence of the sun of righteousness. Every 
holy intelligence will be, as it were, a mirror i which 
this glory will be seen ; and one great advantage aris- 
ing from fellowship with them will be, that they will 
lead us more to the fountain of all light The Lamb 
who is the sun of the heavenly temple, will, through 
different mediums, lead his redeemed to the fountains 
of eternal wisdem and blessedness, and their thirst 
shall be slaked in the river of the water of life. He 
will feed them with the fruit of the tree of life, by 
satisfying their souls with the most blessed discoveries 
of the perfections, pleasures, and ways of the everlast- 
ing Jehovah, as exhibited in his own character and 
kingdom. In the progressive knowledge, love, and 
admiration of these, the tide of blessedness shall for 
ever continue to rise. What activities the mind of man 
may display, in searching into the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, we cannot properly conceive ; for we 
shall be equal in many respects to the angels. Luke 
xx. 36. 

It is for us, then, to dwell on the hope which is laid 
up for us in Heaven, and to rejoice in the thought, 
that where sin abounded, grace hath much more a- 
bounded. What was the paradisiacal state of the first 
man, when compared with the celestial paradise of the 
heavenly Adam? Here is a new creation formed out 
of Adain’s race, and of Adam’s world. The head of it 
is the Lord from Heaven ; and when we see all things 
united under our own friend and brother, and remem- 
ber, that all the members of the family of his God and 
father, shall shine in the glory of the first born among 
many brethren, can we forbear to exclaim: Lord 
what is man that thou art mindful of him ; and the son 
of man that thou visitest him!” Thus has Christ come, 
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not only that we might have life, but life more abund- 
antly. We cannot tell what might have happened had 
not sin entered ; and it is wrong to indulge inspeculations 
on the subject. Adam and his seed might have been 
raised to a higher condition, and we may even say, very 
probably would; but of this there was no promise. But 
granting that, as it is the general rule of the Almighty 
to raise his obedient servants toa higher condition, 
Adam and his seed had in pursuance of this rule, been 
raised to what we call heaven; yet still the en- 
joyments of the place must, in many respects, have been 
very different indeed, from those with which the re- 
deemed of the Lamb shall be blessed there. Happi- 
ness, it is true, does not arise from mere place; and 
therefore, as the happiness of Adam arose from fel- 
lowship with God, so wherever he was situated, heaven 
would in substance be enjoyed by him. But yet there 
is an adaptation of local circumstances to the full dis- 
play of the great source of blessedness, and to the full 
exercise and enjoyment of certain principles of charac- 
ter in the mind, else why is there to be a resurrection 
of the body ; and why a change in it; and why a re- 
moval from the earth at all? And on this principle, 
even the local circumstances of what we may call heaven 
must be so adapted, not to what would have been the 
condition of Adam ina state of innocence, but rather to 
the condition of him and his seed, as sinners saved “ by 
the blood of the Lamb,” and by the purifying influence 
of the spirit of God. 

In speaking of the celestial blessedness, it becomes 
us to imitate the reserve of the Scriptures. But, when 
that blessedness is represented under the nature of see- 
ing God, and seeing him “face to face;” a particular 
determinate happiness is expressed. And nothing can 
account for expressions such as these but this, that 
God will himself be an object to our faculties, and that 
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fe himself will be*our happiness: This supposes, it 
would seem, that we shall have some faculty or medium 
sf perception entirely new, through which, we shall 
have a sense of the Divine presence, of a much closer 
kind than we at present possess. A conviction of the 
existence or of the presence of any being, is quite dif- 
ferent from the immediate perception or conscioustess 
of it, arising from direct intercourse. 
. But, though “ it doth not now appear what we shall 
be,” yet, we are not left to a vague or general expec 
tation of happiness, without any acquaintance with its 
nature and ‘properties. We may judge of it, for inste nce 
by what we at present experience of the joys of the 
haope The blessedness of Heaven is the same ir 
Substance, with that which we now enjoy through the 
faith of Christ. It is eternal life to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. It is true 
happiness to see the harmony which subsists between 
the Lawgiver and the Mediator, in the plan of redemp- 
tion. There the principles of the divine character are 
fully developed, and by faith in this revelation is the 
spiritual life cherished. The traths of the Gospel, as 
seen in the Hght of the Spirit of God, become in the 
soul “ a well of living water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” They joel us to God, dnd assimilate us 
to his character. And they thus make us meet for the 
heavenly inheritance. And in the mean time, in a 
sense of his favour, in fellowship with the Saviour, and 
in the love, and the peace, and the pure enjoyment 
connected with a life of faith, there is 4 high anticipa- 
tion of the bliss of Heaven. Though, therefore, the 
Scriptures declare that the subject surpasses the full 
comprehension of the most exalted creatures, and though 
its infinity is fitted to call forth the most etal Aled 
exercises of the imagination, we are far from being left 
in total ignorance of its noture. Little indeed eam we 
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know of it here; but what we do know, must convince 
us, that it will for ever, at once expand and satisfy the 
heart. 

We may judge of it, by its being expressly designed 
to illustrate the exceeding riches of the grace of God. 
When the Almighty and all-sufficient God, purposes to 
manifest by our exaltation and blessedness, the exuber- 
ance of his goodness, what must that exaltation in- 
clude! How animating to consider, in connexion with 
this purpose, the resources and the wisdom, the immen- 
_ sity and the power of Jehovah! The more lofty that 
our views become of his natural perfections, and of his 
grandeur as the God of nature and of providence, the 
more exalted must our ideas be of the communications 
of that goodness, which he has pledged himself so to 
impart, as to astonish all who witness it, and to be an 
eternal monument of the truth that “ God is love.” 
When he seeks his own glory, it is not any thing with- 
out himself that he is seeking, or any thing additional 
to himself, it is the communication of good from him- 
self that he seeks. He did not create the world for 
the praise of that fading breath which he made ; but 
from the pleasure he had in his eternal glory, he took 
pleasure in communicating of his happiness to others. 
And in the plan of redemption, he is not to be consider- 
ed as like creatures, whose internal emptiness and want 
of enjoyment in themselves, excite them to have re- 
course to objects without themselves, to supply this in- 
ternal want, and so to obtain happiness. The plan of 
mercy is the fruit of his desire to communicate ef his 
independent blessedness, to impart of his fulness of joy 
to the needy and the wretched, and is, therefore, the 
overflowing of this benevolence. He does, indeed, call 
for the praise and the admiration, the love and the cbe- 
dience of his creatures, but not from the mere desire of 
praise; it is because the happiness of the creation 
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must, in the very nature of things, arise from that 
which is an image and participation of the character of 
God, and must consist in the creature’s exercising si- 
preme love to the God of all excellence and goodness, 
in resting with complacency in them, and in testifying 
this by cordial praise and cheerful obedience. The 
communication of the happiness ef God to his crea- 
tures, is effected by communicating to the latter, that 
happiness which consists in rejoicing in the perfections 
and character of Jehovah ; for in the contemplation and 
enjoyment of his own attributes, excellencies, and cha- 
racter, consists the happiness of the Almighty himself. 
And hence, the blessedness of Heaven is expressed, by 
believers being said to enter into God’s rest, or, in other 
words, by their having fellowship with him in his bless- 
edness. Accordingly, when God speaks of the bless- 
ings which he should bestow upon his people, he says : 
« Jt shall be to me for a name of joy, a praise, and an 
honour, before all the nations of the earth, which shall 
hear of all the good that I do for them.” Jer. xxxiii. 9. 
The whole dispensations of his providence are so ar- 
ranged as to furnish the most interesting bliss to the 
redeemed, when all shall be brought to a consumma- 
tion. Ina very few days the world was prepared for 
the reception of man, and by a mere word it was filled 
with all that was adapted to his frame. But to prepare 
for us the celestial paradise, the Lord of Glory himself 
condescended to become incarnate, and in our own na- 
ture to suffer and to die. And for ages, since he suf- 
fered on Calvary, he has been employed in preparing 
for the grand consummation of the mighty fabric of his 
grace. How cyverwhelming the thought, and how fitted 
to excite the most exalted anticipations! That light 
which dawned in the first promise, continued to advance 
with progressive lustre from generation to generation, 
and from one dispensation to another; at the resurrec- 
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tion and exaltation of the Saviour, it became brighter 
than ever, and it shall continue to brighten till dark- 
ness and gloom shall have been completely dispelled ; 
till death shall have been swallowed up of victory, and 
mortality of life. Then shall the new creation shine 
forth in all the plenitude of its beauty, as the joy and 
the praise of Jehovah, with the heavenly Adam at its 
head, as in an infinitely higher sense, the image and the 
glory of God, than was the first man even in his origi- 
nal condition. And when we look to the state which 
followed the fall, and dwell on the moral chaos and 
darkness into which we were sunk; and then, with 
heartfelt interest survey the magnificence and the 
grandeur of the fabric reared out of such materials, shall 
we not exclaim, “ grace, grace unto it!” Will not the 
shade inexpressibly add to the beauty and the glory of 
the scene which shall then be pourtrayed ? Well may 
the Saviour say, as he comes and again seats himself on 
_ the great white throne, “ Behold I make all things new.’ 

| Amen. Even so come Lord Jesus. 
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Evangelization, &c. By ALExanDER Durr, D.D., Church 
of Scotland Mission, Calcutta. Second Edition, 12s. cloth. 
“ «India and India Missions’ will take a high place in 
the Christian Literature, not merely of the day but of the 
age, and greatly extend the missionary spirit and zeal of the 


| country.”—Guardian. 


By the same Author. 


I. MISSIONS THE CHIEF END OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH ; also, the Qualifications, Duties, and Trials of 
an Indian Missionary. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ We recommend it to universal perusal. It is saying little 
to say that it is first-rate, for nothing more enlightened, ar- 
dent, eloquent, heart-stirring, can be produced. We entreat 
every minister and elder of the Church, as well as Christians 
generally, to make a point of possessing themselves of a 
copy.’ —NScottish Guardian. 

Il. BOMBAY IN APRIL 1840, with Special Reference to 
the Church of Scotland’s Mission there. 8vo. 6d. 


Ill]. FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA ; being the Sub- 
stance of an Address delivered at the First Annual Meeting 
of the Scottish Ladies’ Association, in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, for the Promotion of Female Education 
in India. Second Edition, 8vo. 6d. 


IV. FAREWELL ADDRESS on the Subject of the Church 
of Scotland’s India Mission ; delivered before the General 
Assembly of the Church, May 1839. Third Edition, 
8vo. ls. 


V. NEW ERA OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE in INDIA ; or, an Exposition 
of the late Governor-General of India’s last Act, relative 
to the Promotion of European Literature and Science, 
through the medium of the English Language, amongst 
the Natives of that Populous and Extensive Province of 
the British Empire. 8vo. 8d. 


VI. THE MUTUAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF PASTOR AND PEOPLE; a Sermon, preached on 
Sabbath, September 4, 1836, in the South Parish Church, 
Aberdeen. Second Edition, 8vo. Is. 
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VII. The CHURCH of SCOTLAND’S INDIA MISSION ; 
or, a Brief Exposition of the Principles on which that 


Mission has been conducted in Calcutta. Second Edition, 
8vo. 6d. 4 


VU. A VINDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND’S INDIA MISSIONS. Second Edition, 8vo. 6d. 
IX. EXTRACT OF A LETTER RESPECTING THE 
WRECK OF THE LADY HOLLAND, East Indiaman, 
in which Vessel the Rev. Dr Duff was a Passenger. 8vo. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXTENSION 
AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH IN INDIA, and on the Mission of the Church 
of Scotland in that country. By the Rev. JosrrnH Lav- 


RIE, D.D., Senior Chaplain of St Andrew’s Church, Bom- 
bay. 8vo. ls. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


MESSIAH THE PRINCE; or, The Mediatorial 


Dominion of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Wint1am Sym- 
inctTon, D.D., Glasgow. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. 
5s. cloth. 


“The characteristics of this work are clearness of state- 
ment, methodical distinctness of arrangement, solidity of ar- 
gument without show, and a remarkable tact in appropriate 
scriptural quotation and reference.”—Christian Instructor. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF THE TRUE AND 
ETERNAL DIVINITY of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
By Dionysius Van DE WYNPERSSE, D.D., late Professor 
of Philosophy, Mathematics, and Astronomy at Leyden. 
Second Edition, translated from the Dutch ; containing 
an Introduction, Appendix, Notes and Illustrations, by 
Witiram L. ALExANDER, A.M. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Among the works (on the person of Christ) which are 
entitled to all the commendations which are due to ability 
and learning, to sound judgment, fair reasoning, and Chris- 
tian temper, a high place is due to Dr Van Wynpersse’s 
Essay on the Divinity of Jesus Christ.”—Pye Smith’s Script. 
Test., vol. i. p. 4. 
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8 CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


ASHORT AND EASY METHOD WITH THE 
DEISTS, wherein the Certainty of the Christian Religion 
is Demonstrated, by Infallible Proofs, from Four Rules. 
By the Rev. Cartes Lestrz, A.M. A New Edition, 
with an Introductory Essay by Davip Russet, D.D., 
Dundee. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE EVIDENCES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Arcursatp 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, United States, A.M. 
12mo. Is. cloth. 


“The small volume which bears the above title, may be 
considered as valuable a treatise on this all-important topic, 
as has issued from the press for many years ; and we may 
venture to assert, that men who have hitherto felt a total 
indifference on the subject of religion, by reading this little 
Essay with attention, must irresistibly feel a degree of con- 
viction of its divine truth which he will find difficult to shake 
off.” —Glasgow Courier. 


THE NATURE, REALITY, AND EFFI- 
CACY OF THE ATONEMENT. By the Rev. Danrer 
Dewar, D.D., Principal of Marischal College and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen. Second Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


“ This Volume contains a masterly defence of the orthodox 
faith on this momentous subject. We can with confidence 
recommend it to Students of Divinity, to perplexed inquirers, 
and to private Christians in general, as.a candid, elaborate, 
and spirited defence of the truth as it isin Jesus.’—Evan- 
gelical Magazine. ° 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE GENERAL 
EVIDENCE ESTABLISHING THE REALITY OF 
CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. By GrorecE Cook, D.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St Andrews. Second Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth. F 


“ The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is a fact ; our resur- 
rection is a doctrine. Admit the fact, and the doctrine can- 
not be denied. The ascension of Jesus Christ is another 
fact; his return from thence to judge the world isa doctrine ; 
if the fact be true, the doctrine must be so likewise. For, 
argues the apostle, if the doctrine be not true, the fact must 
be false ; if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised.”— 
Jones of Nayland. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By the late Joun Coox, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in Si Mary's College, St Andrews. 
Svo. 9s. boards. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY ; or, A Connected 
View of the Scheme of Christianity. By the Rev. Jamzs 
Espaine, D.D., Perth. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


GRACE AND TRUTH; or, the Glory and Full- 


ness of the Redeemer displayed ; in an Attempt to Illus- 
trate and Enforce the Most Remarkable Types, Figures 
and Allegories of the Old Testament. By the late Rev. 
Wittiam M‘Ewen, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

By the same Author, 


SELECT ESSAYS upon DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS. New edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, in accordance 


with the Hebrew Text ; wherein the Dates given of the 
leading events, between the Creation and the Birth of 
Christ, are clearly and satisfactorily proved to be the true 
Dates. By James Macraruane, Perth. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“ This Work is well calculated to throw light upon many 
important points connected with the most remarkable epochs 
in the history of the human race, as well as to afford inte- 
resting and useful information to the general reader, who is 
desirous of tracing the series of events which connect the 
origin of our species with the period of man’s redemption.”— 
Dr Anderson, Professor of Natural Philosophy, St Andrews. 


ON APFLICTION, 


THE AFFLICTED’S REFUGE; or, Prayers 
Adapted to Various Circumstances of Distress. Foolscap 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“To the afflicted, and the mourners in Zion, we recom- 
mend this volume as peculiarly adapted to their condition, 
and as likely to furnish them with suitable topics and lan- 
guage, should they feel their own inability to pray in appro- 
priate terms. Here they may find simplicity, unction and 
fervour, connected with such diction as their ideas desire to 
give them utterance.” —Orthodox Presbyterian, 
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COMFORT IN AFFLICTION; A Series of 


Meditations. By the Rev. James Bucuanay, one of the 
Ministers of the High Church, Edinburgh. Ninth Edi- 
tion, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


“See this subject (° Blessed Results of Affliction’) treated with 
peculiar force of argument, and felicity of expression—strong 
in scriptural statements of divine truth, and rich in seriptural 
sources of divine consolation—in a most valuable work, en- 
titled ‘Comrorv in AFFLICTION: by the Rev. James 
Buchanan, North Leith,—which I would affectionately re- 
commend to every Christian mourner who desires to drink 
freely of the refreshing streams which the Fountain of all 
Comfort—-the Word of God, supplies ; forit is from this sacred 
source the pious and talented author of this excellent work 
derives ‘ Comfort in Affliction,” which his pages so eloquently 
and attractively set forth.”—Latract from the Rev. Hugh White’s 
(of Dublin) Meditations. 

By tre same Author, 


IMPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION; A Prac- 


tical Sequel to a Series of Meditations, entitled “ Comfort 

in Affliction.” Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ By the mere man of taste Mr Buchanan has been appre- 
ciated for the elegance of his diction and the felicity of his 
expression ; by the divine he has been admired for the depth 
and soundness of his theology ; and by the Christian, but more 
especially by the afflicted Christian, he has been valued, nay 
ioved, for the light and comfort which he has been made 
instrumental in pouring upon his disturbed mind, and into 
his troubled spirit”’—Scottish Guardian. 


SORROWING YET REJOICING; or, Narra- 


tive of Recent Successive Bereavements in a Clergyman’s 

Family. By the Rev. Avex. Briru, Stirling. Fourth 

Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“It is written with the utmost simplicity, and is pervaded 
throughout by a tone of the most evangelical devotion. Its 
tale is told in language the most scriptural and touching, 
whilst it gives an index to the happy and composed state of 
the author’s own feelings, amid the most trying, and, to na- 
ture, overwhelming bereavements. It is peculiarly valuable, 
as presenting the most striking examples of the work and 
power of grace on the youthful and the infant mind, and the 
process by which Jesus sanctifies and purifies the souls of the 
lambs of his flock, before they are taken to be with him in 
glory.’—Guardian. 
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CHRISTIAN FIDELITY IN THE HOUSE 
OF MOURNING. By the Rev. Davin MitcHEe.y 
Pulteneytown, Wick. 18mo. ls. 6d. cloth. , 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


CARDIPHONIA ; or, Utterance of the Heart, 


in the Course of a Real Correspondence. By the Rev. 
Joun Newton. With an Introductory Essay, by Davi 
Russet, D.D., Dundee. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


By the same Author. 


TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS. Lever before Published. 18mo. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Tt would be quite superfluous to say a word in commen- 
dation of the character, usefulness, or piety of that extraor- 
dinary man, John Newton. He is too well known to require 
description, and too much admired and venerated to need 
eulogy. The letters now for the first time published, were 
addressed to a father and son of the name of Jones, respect- 
able merchants in Huil, and members of the Independent 
Church. They bear the genuine impress of the strong, mas- 
culine mind of Newton, and exhibit much of that seif-abase- 
ment and humility which pervade his other writings.”— 
Orthodox Presbyterian, 


ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
YOUNG CHRISTIANS WHEN ENTERING ON 
THE ACTIVE PERIOD OF LIFE. Adapted for 
Sabbath School Libraries. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“ The strain of. warm and unaffected piety which runs 
through this little work, and its many appropriate and im- 
pressive suggestions of essential duties and considerations, 
render it very fit for being put into the hands of young per- 
sons, and for a place in all Sabbath School Libraries. The 
style is exceedingly simple and earnest, well fitted both to 
attract and to solemnize the youthful reader.”— Witness. 

By the same Author. 

I. THE GOOD SERVANT, and other Tracts ; or, Exam- 
ples and Warnings for Persons in Humble Life. Third 
Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Il. THE APPRENTICE’S MONITOR; containing 
Examples and Warnings. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. SIX LECTURES TO CHILDREN. 6d. 
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12 PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


THE WORLD’S RELIGION, as contrasted 
with Genuine Christianity. By Be: CoLauHotn, 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Second Edition, foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“Mr Phin’s time was now much occupied in devotional 
reading ; and, after the Word of God, he seemed to relish 
nothing so much as the works of Lady Colquhoun ; of which 
he expressed a very high opinion for their spirituality. ‘The 
religion of many books,’ he said, ‘appeared to be elaborated 
by study, and by borrowing from other books, but hers bore 
the clearest marks of being derived from a throne of grace,’ 
The last work which he read, if I mistake not, was ‘ The 
World’s Religion ;’ and he prized it highly, for insisting so 
much upon the inward, peculiar experiences of the Christian, 
—his feeding upon the ‘hidden manna,’ and his possessing 
the white stone,’ and ‘the new name, which no man knoweth, 
save he that receiveth it. ”—Memoir of Reo. R. Phin of Wick. 


By the same Author. 


I. THE KINGDOM OF GOD, as to its Nature and Sub- 
jects. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


II. IMPRESSIONS OF THE HEART, re ative to the 
Nature and Excellency of Genuine Religion. Second 
Edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 


III. DESPAIR AND HOPE; exemplified in a Narrative 
founded on fact. Second Edition, 18mo. 6d. stitched. 


INWARD REVIVAL; or, Motives and Hin- 
drances to Advancement in Holiness. By the Rev. 
James Marswatz, Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. Fool- 
scap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

“ We have perused Mr Marshall’s book with much satis- 
faction, and, we hope, profit ; and we cordially recommend 
it as a refreshing draught to the soul that is thirsting for the 
water of life.”—Christian Instructor. 


THE FOUNDATION of CHRISTIAN HOPE; 
being a Plain and Impartial Inquiry after a Safe Ground 
of Confidence for a Sinful Creature at the Bar of God. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Crate, A.M., of St Edmund Hall, 
Oxon. Fifth Edition, 32mo. 1s. cloth. 

By the same Author. 

CHRISTIAN CIRCUMSPECTION ; a brief View of the 
Duty of Christians to preserve themselves pure from -the 
irreligious customs of this world. Fifth Edition, 18mo. 
1s. stitched. 
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SERMONS by Rozert Gorpon, D.D., one of the 


Ministers of the High Church, Edinburgh. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“These are orations, these are arguments, worthy of a very 
high and permanent place in our theological literature. They 
display a vigour and originality of thought, which it is truly 
refreshing to meet with in printed Sermons, and are, at the 


same time, boldly explicit in the enunciation of the Gospel 
system.” —Kelectic Review. 


SERMONS AND MINOR THEOLOGICAL 
PIECES; to which are added LETTERS on AFFLIC- 
TION, never before published. By the late Rev. Joun 
CamPBELL, D.D., Minister of the Tolbooth Church, Edin- 
burgh. To which is prefixed, a Sermon, Preached on the 
occasion of his death ; by the Rev. Robert Lorimer, LL.D., 
one of the Ministers of Haddington. Second Edition, 9s. 
cloth lettered. 


LORD’S SUPPER. 


A TREATISE ON THE SACRAMENTS OF 
BAPTISM AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. By Joun 
Catvin. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“ This is a solid contribution to theology, and one which, 
from its terseness of style, cannot fail to be widely appreci- 
ated by the religious public.—a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished, as too great a portion of the works of this great 
man have hitherto been erroneously esteemed as accessible 
only to the mere student.” — Theological Magazine. 


A DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE ON THE LORD’S SUPPER ; comprehending 
copious illustrations of the leading Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and of the leading Duties and varied Experience of 
the Christian Life. By the Rev. James GriERson, 
Minister of Errol. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
“ With a clear and vigorous style, a distinct and proper 

arrangement, it combines sound views of divine truth, and a 

full and faithful exhibition of the peculiar doctrines of the 

Gospel.”—Guardian. 


REMEMBRANCE REMEMBERED, being the 
Substance of a Communion Service. By the Rev. W1LL1am 
Simpson, A.M., Minister of Leith Wynd Church, Edin- 
burgh. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
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A MEMORIAL concerning Personal and Family 


Fasting and Humiliation, presented to Saints and Sin- 
ners ; wherein also the Nature of Personal Covenanting 
with God is occasionally opened. By the Rev. THomas 
Boston, Minister of the Gospel at Ettrick. With Prefa- 
tory Remarks by the Rev. ALEXanDER Moopy Srvarrt, 
A.M., Minister of St Luke’s, Edinburgh. 18mo, 1s. cloth. 
“The preface is a valuable addition to this little work, 
which, were no other copy to be had, would be worth its 
weight in gold.” Watchman, 


WARRATIVES AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MINISTER'S FAMILY. By the Rev. W. 
M. Heruerineton, A.M., Minister of Torphichen. Third 
Edition, with Beautiful Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. . 

“ This is a charming volume, and to say that we are pleased 
with it would be far less praise than we are disposed to award. 
It is a narrative of thrilling interest, and we believe that few 
will be inclined to rise from its perusal without entirely finish- 
ing it, so deep is the interest with which the writer has con- 
trived to surround the whole.”—Jnverness Herald. 


BIBLE NARRATIVES FOR THE YOUNG. 


By a Crercyman’s DaucuTER. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Tt is a serious error in modern education, to banish the 
Bible from the nursery, and to imagine that the sensibilities 
of its inmates can only be aroused by fictitious narratives. 
For pathos, interest, and simplicity, what stories can vie with 
the Narratives of the Bible ?”—JIcnow’s Essays. 


THE BORDER REBEL; or, Disobedient Son: 


a Narrative of the year 1745, founded on facts ; with an 
Application, containing an admonition to youth. With. 
elegant froutispiece, ls. 6d. cloth. 

“ This plain, simple, and affecting story, is admirably cal- 
culated to inculcate a moral admonition to youth, as it strik- 
ingly depicts the awful consequences that may arise from 
breaches, however slight, of the fifth commandment. The 
applications drawn from the facts narrated evince the judi- 
cious zeal of its excellent author, and speak at once to the 
feelings and the judgment of the reader. Parents could not 
place a more appropriate tale in the hands of their children, 
or one likelier to yield so rich a harvest of useful results.”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 
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AYRSHIRE SKETCHES: or, Memoirs of 


Jeanie Charters, Hugh Cunninghame, and James Baird. 


By the Rev. D. Lannssoroueu, Minister of Stevenston. 
18mo. 6d. stitched. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY BY 
THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; or, An Iilus- 
tration of the Advantages which would result from a more 
general Dissemination of Rational and Scientific Informa- 
tion among all ranks. Illustrated with Engravings. By 
Tuomas Dicx, LL.D., Author of “The Christian Philoso- 
pher,” &c. Second Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“Dr Dick’s ‘Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of 

Knowledge’ is a valuable volume.”—Spectator. 


JEPHTHAH; or, the Maid of Gilead. Fool- 


scap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ASSOCIATION; OR, THE PROGRESS OF 
FEELING; A Poem, in Four Books. By Geo. Gariocn, 
A.M., Minister of Meldrum. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ The author has evidently cultivated the spirit of genuine 
poetry, and with it that of philosophy and true religion.” — 

Heangelical Magazine. 


By the same Author. 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 


ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By James 


Macautay, A.M. and M.D. EovinpurcH UNIVERSITY 
Prizk Essay. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CATECHISMS, &c., FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Anderson’s Catechism of the Lord’s Prayer. Price 2d. 

Andrew’s Catechism on the Old and New Testament. Price ’ 
Is. 

Bagot’s Protestant Catechism. Price 6d. 

Catechism of the Truths of the Gospel. Price 2d. 

Brown’s Shorter Catechism for Young Children. Price 1d. 

Burns’ (of Kilsyth) Essay and Address on Family Worship. 
Price 2d. 

Esdaile’s Geography of the Holy Land. Price 4d. 

Ferrie’s Catechism of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

. Price 2d. 
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| 16 PERIODICALS. 


| Fifty Questions on the Leading Doctrines and Duties of the 
| Gospel. Price 1d. 

Hamilton’s Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. Price 14d. 
| Lee’s Address to those who Seldom or Never go to Church. 
| Price 2d. 

Catechism of the Truths of Christianity. Price 2d. 
| Miller’s Catechism of the Gospel of St Matthew. Price 8d. 


| M‘Leod’s Ecclesiastical Catechism. Price 6d. 
| Popular Constitution of the Church of Scotland. Fifth Edi- 
| tion. Price 1d. 
Russell’s Catechism of the Holy Scriptures. Price 6d. 
Scheme of the Controversy on Baptism. Second Thousand, 
Price ld. 
Stark’s Epitome of Holy Scripture. Price 1d. 
Steele’s Manual of the Christian Evidences. Price ls. 
Willison’s Mother’s Catechism. Price 1d. 


PERIODICALS, 


| SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN HFPALD; Con- 


ducted under the superintendence of Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Established Church. Each Number contains 
Sixteen Pages, Imperial Octavo, of closely printed matter. 
Price Three Halfpence. 


Also in Monthly Parts, Price Eightpence, published on the 
last Saturday of each month, for the convenience of being 
forwarded along with the Magazines, and other Periodicals, 

| in the monthly parcels ; each Part containing either Five 
Numbers, or (where the month does not contain five Satur- 
days) Four Numbers and a SuprLrement. This Supplement 
consists of Ecclesiastical Intelligence, Obituaries, Appoint- 
ments, Calls, Ordinations, and the most important topics 
relating to the passing events of the day, in so far as they 
affect the progress of religion. 


HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
RECORD FOR THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND; by 
Authority of the Committees of the General Assembly. 
Published on the Ist day of each month. Price Three- 
pence, unstamped ; and Fourpence, stamped and sent by 
*_* The Committees make the Record their stated and 

ordinary channel of advertising contributions and collections, 

and in general, employ this Journal exclusively in communi- 
cating with the Church and the Public. 
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